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Painters of the Sea. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


aaa O paint the salt sea is, as 

Ruskin has declared, one of 

the most difficult achievements 

in the realm of art, and one 

which, to English eyes at least, 

has the most fascinating charm. 

For several generations the excellence of our 

marine art has corresponded with the great- 

ness of our naval power, and to-day we have 

painters not unworthy of succession to 

Copley Fielding, Clarkson Stanfield, and 
Henry Moore, if not to Turner himself. 

In Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., these painters 
have a veteran whose powers, if not exhibited 
in all the vigour they once possessed, are at 
the age of eighty-five by no means exhausted. 
Through his long career Mr. Hook has in 
turn given attention to most parts of the 
British coast—east, west, north, and south— 
seeking to discover and to depict the distinc- 
tive beauty of the sea as seen from each. 
But the old man now takes a natural pride 
in recalling that he was instrumental, long 
ago, in bringing the North Devon and Corn- 
wall shores into the great favour which they 


now enjoy with artists. Mr. Hook was the 
first to paint Clovelly for the Academy, 
which he visited before Kingsley wrote 
“Westward Ho!” and such pictures as 
“Welcome, Bonny Boat,” and “A Fisher- 
man’s Good-night ” set everybody talking of 
the unique beauty of this little spot. Hook 
went all along that coast from Bideford to 
Lynmouth, one of a jovial party of young 
artists who rode on mules and carried their 
food with them. 

Mr. Hook’s methods are of great interest 
in comparison with those of the younger men 
to whom the sea is still giving a message of 
fame and success. Although his whole life, 
with the exception of a brief early period, has 
been devoted to sea-painting, he has never 
made his home by the sea. When he left 
London, nearly forty years ago, it was to 
settle down on the beautiful little Surrey 
estate, near Farnham, where it has been my 
delight to see him in the evening of his days, 
hale, hearty, and cheerful. “ For one.thing,” 
he told me, in explanation, on this occasion, 
“TIT am so fond of quietude, and, whilst 
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By J. C. HOOK, R.A. 
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enjoying the sight, I never cared for the 
ceaseless sound of the sea.” So every year 
Mr. Hook has spent his month or two on 
the coast, industriously painting the seas in 
pictures which were afterwards to be finished 
—as regards skies and figures—in his rural 
home. The example given, “ Fish from 
the Dogger Bank,” was painted as long ago 
as 1870. 

To facilitate the painting of the skies he 
had a building put up in the grounds of 
Silverbeck, which resembles somewhat an 
astronomer’s observatory and is called his 
“sky parlour” ; with adjustable windows all 
round, he could paint there any part of the 
firmament according to the requirements of 
his picture. At the sea itself he has spared 
no pains in the study of turbulent waves and 
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a sailing-ship which he has kept throughout 
life. This early experience of the sea con- 
firmed and strengthened a boyish love for it. 
Although intended by his parents forthe Domi- 
nican priesthood, Mr. Napier Hemy always 
hankered after a seafaring life, and at the age 
of seventeen he actually ran away from 
Ushaw College, Durham, and took service 
on a collier sailing from Newcastle. After 
a year or two of the hardships an appren- 
tice customarily underwent at sea in those 
days, he was invalided home and became 
a student at the Newcastle School of Art. 
At twenty-two the idea of entering the 
priesthood was definitely abandoned, and 
Mr. Napier Hemy resolved to make painting 
his profession. But it was some time before 
he discovered the true relationship between 


By C. NAPIER HEMY, A.R.A. 


(By permission of Messrs. Frost and Reed, art publishers, of Bristol and Clifton, the owners of the copyright, who 
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massive rocks, rowing, swimming, and climb- 
ing in all kinds of weather with the hardihood 
of a strong athlete. The same resolution in 
the service of art has been shown, I believe, 
by every successful sea-painter, although they 
have not all possessed Mr. Hook’s splendid 
physique. Turner had himself lashed to the 
rigging of a ship in order that he might know 
better how to paint a storm at sea. 
Mr. C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A., has had the 
rare advantage of actual apprenticeship to 
the trade of the sea. Although his name is 
associated now with Falmouth and the 
Cornish coast the artist comes from coaly 
Newcastle, and his earliest recollections are 
of its ships and shipping. At the age of ten 
he went with his parents to Australia, and in 
the course of the four months’ voyage there 
—and back three years after—he acquired a 
knowledge of the rigging and other parts of 


his sea knowledge and his artistic talent. 
Under the impression that religio-medizval 
subjects were to be his métier, he went to 
Antwerp and studied under Baron Leys. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Napier 
Hemy has resided at Falmouth, spending 
almost as much time afloat as ashore. If 
a visitor does not find him at his villa, 
Churchfield, he is almost certain to be on 
the Vandermeer, a roomy yacht, fitted with 
a cabin-studio, on which the-artist can cruise 
round the harbour or explore the coast with 
equal safety and convenience. On this craft 
—and on her predecessor, the Vanderwelde 
—Mr. Napier Hemy has made the studies 
for all his out-at-sea pictures, such as 
“ Smugglers,” “The Rescue,” and “ Breakers 
Ahead.” In the great majority of his pictures 
Mr. Napier Hemy, unlike most marine artists, 
has obviously painted not from the stand- 
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point of the coast, but from that of floating 
timbers ; although “Pilchards”—the Tate 
Gallery picture—and “ Wreckage” are con- 
spicuous examples to the contrary. Having 
made his studies on the sea, Mr. Napier 
Hemy paints the actual picture in his studio 
at Churchfield, using model ships when 
necessary with which to ensure accuracy in 
various details. 

Mr. Napier Hemy’s Vandermeer is now a 
familiar object in Falmouth Harbour, and its 
owner is a popular personage with the boating 
and fishing community, among whom he has 
no difficulty in finding models for the figures 
in his pictures. When the artist’s first craft, 
the Vanderwelde, was originally seen upon the 
waters, the purpose of this “ Pickford’s van 
sort of a boat,” with the strange adaptation 
of its cabin and the conversion of some of its 
port-holes into windows, excited much con- 
jecture among the old salts as they lounged 
about the quays, smoking their pipes. The 
Vanderwelde, which, like its successor, was 
named after a great Dutch painter, came to 
an untimely end in a winter storm, but with 
an affectionate sentiment Mr. Napier Hemy 
has preserved part of the wreck, and in the 
garden of Churchfield it still serves as a 
sort of studio and summer-house. 

Falmouth is also the chosen home of one 
of Mr. Napier Hemy’s younger rivals in sea- 
painting, Mr. Henry S. Tuke, A.R.A. The son 
of a distinguished physician, a specialist in 
brain disease, he had no obvious destiny for 
either art or the sea. Nevertheless, he has a 
sailor’s love of salt water, and even if you see 
Mr. Tuke in the garden of his widowed 
mother’s villa at Hanwell, instead of his cot- 
tage on the edge of the high cliff of Pennance, 
you might easily suppose the bronzed features 
and sturdy, broad-shouldered figure, attired 
with careless ease in blue serge, to be those of 
an officer in our mercantile marine. Yet the 
course. of Mr. Tuke’s life before winning his 
reputation as a sea-painter had been scarcely 
unconventional. Boarding-school at Weston- 
super-Mare, where the natural boy’s naval 
instincts had, perhaps, a little more than the 
usual scope ; several years’ study of art at the 
Slade School, London ; several more in Paris 
and Italy ; many more or less unsuccessful 
pictures of miscellaneous subjects — this 
was the record when Mr. Tuke turned his 
eyes to the sea, found that its beauty seemed 
to yield itself to his brush, and forthwith left 
the parental home in order to live for about 
nine months in a Falmouth cottage, amidst 
the marine scenery which, in all his journey- 
ings, had most appealed to him by its 
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charming variety of colour and aspect. 
Mr. Tuke has painted the sea in all its 
moods, and the picture by which his powers 
won general recognition was “ All Hands to 
the Pumps,” a presentment of a fateful inci- 
dent in stormy weather, which was purchased 
out of the Royal Academy in 1889 by the 
Chantrey trustees and now hangs in the Tate 
Gallery. But his most distinctive achieve- 
ment is undoubtedly the painting of sea- 
bathers—scenes of healthy, vigorous enjoy- 
ment in a fairly placid sea, reflecting the 
deep, rich colouring of a summer sky. To 
Mr. Tuke’s ability in this respect the Chantrey 
trustees gave prompt recognition by buying 
—only five years after their first purchase— 
the picture entitled “August Blue.” In 
“The Swimmers’ Pool” and “ ‘The Bathers ” 
Mr. Tuke has given us further examples of 
the same kind. 

His success in this respect is doubtless 
partly due to the fact that all his studies from 
the nude are made actually on the spot repre- 
sented in the picture. This course has some- 
times necessitated somewhat severe ordeals 
for the models. “In ‘August Blue,’” he 
confesses, “I had two sets of boys, and 
when one set got perished with the cold 
they were relieved and the others went on 
duty.” As a rule, however, he has not called 
for such Spartan endurance as this. Along 
the Cornish coast there are many sheltered 
little coves where Mr. Tuke can set up his 
easel free from the observation of the 
curious, and on a hot day there is no par- 
ticular hardship to his models in sitting or 
standing without their clothes on the sun- 
dried beach while the artist paints the form 
and flesh tints against backgrounds of white 
spray, quiet blue waters, and rugged grey 
rocks. 

It ought to be said that if, in enthu- 
siasm for his work, he is apt to be exact- 
ing from models, he does not spare himself. 
He is constantly afloat in all weathers 
in a little sailing-boat—just large enough 
for his painting implements and a few 
simple necessaries of life—which is known as 
the Piebox. This name was not deliberately 
given to the little craft by her owner, but 
acquired it in place of the more classical 
designation she originally bore from the 
colloquial wit of the Falmouth boatmen. 
Until a year or two ago Mr. Tuke was the 
master of a full-sized brigantine which was 
once the property of the French Government. 
She had put into Falmouth in an unsea- 
worthy condition, and after lying there for 
somie time was ordered by the French 
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Admiralty to be sold by auction. Mr. Tuke 
bought her cheaply, but the /uéie required 
a considerable expenditure before she could 
be made presentable and fairly safe for coast- 
ing trips. She served Mr. Tuke, however, 
faithfully for some years, until her timbers 
again threatened to come apart, it became 
perilous to take her out of harbour, and 
she was condemned as being this time quite 
irreparable. 

One of Mr. Tuke’s greatest difficulties in 
his figure pictures is in training new models. 
They are invariably amateurs—Cornish sea- 
faring folk, who have but the dimmest ideas 
regarding art and its requirements. It is, 
consequently, a somewhat tedious business 
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jersey, sea-boots, and oilskins they are almost 
inclined to regard him as one of themselves. 
Of the manner in which he has painted them 


the following picture, “The First Boat 
In,” may be regarded as an excellent 
example. 


It is in a similar sphere of work that the 
name of Mr. W. H. Bartlett has become 
favourably known at the leading exhibitions 
in recent years. With the exception of “ Here 
We Go Round and Round” and one or two 
other pictures, however, the importance of 
the sea on this artist’s canvas is secondary, I 
think, to that of the figures. Mr. Bartlett 
himself, who lives as far away from the waves 
as Langley, in Buckinghamshire, seems to be 





“THE FIRST BOAT IN.” 


to teach them how to sit or stand so that 
they may be effectively painted, and for this 
reason Mr. Tuke confesses he has been 
tempted to use the same models for different 
pictures, until they have become a little 
familiar, perhaps, to frequenters of the picture 
galleries; the raw material is plentiful enough, 
but it requires so much welding into shape. 
This difficulty would certainly be greater if 
Mr. Tuke were not on such excellent terms 
with the class of people from whom his 
models are drawn. As an expert swimmer, a 
good oarsman, and an enthusiastic yachtsman 
—Mr. Tuke has his own racers at Falmouth, 
the Red Heart and-the Firefly—he has the 
best of passports to their hearts. When he is 
pottering about the harbour in a fisherman’s 


By H. S. TUKE, A.R.A. 


conscious of this fact when speaking of his 
method of work. “Concerning such subjects 
I can only say that the problem of flesh- 
painting en plein air has always been to mea 
most interesting one. The ‘colour of life,’ 
whether seen under grey or sunny skies, is 
fascinating.” From this statement it may be 
inferred that Mr. Bartlett has painted the sea 
because, in relation to bathing, it affords 
almost the only possible background for nude 
figures in subjects of present-day open-air 
life. 

Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., has shown equal 
excellence in painting both sea and river, 
and to Londoners “Toil, Glitter, Grime, and 
Wealth,” “The River of Silver,” “‘ The River 
of Gold,” and other presentments of the 
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“HERE WE GO ROUND AND ROUND.” 


mystical beauty of the Thames are probably 
the most familiar of his pictures. But Mr. 
Wyllie is as much at home on the sea as on 
the river, although a great part of his canvas 
is usually taken up by an immense war- 
ship, a majestic “liner,” or a graceful yacht. 
The picture, “A Whole Gale of Wind,” 
reproduced herewith, is most interesting as 
being somewhat of a new departure on the 
painter’s part in depicting merely the action 









“A WHOLE GALE OF WIND.” 


By W. H. BARTLETT. 


of waves apart from the association of men 
and ships. 

Although his style is largely different, Mr. 
Wyllie’s method of work has some re- 
semblance to that of Mr. Tuke and Mr. 
Napier Hemy. He, too, has his floating 


studio, and although many miles from the 
open sea his land residence is close to the 
banks of the Medway, over which river it 
possesses an 


extensive view. When the 
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visitor at Hoo Lodge is taken down to “ The 
Dock ”—a spacious boat-house in Mr. Wyllie’s 
own private grounds, thus invariably spoken 
of—the artist is apt to offer an apology for 
the Four Brothers, which at her moorings 
looks only what she pretends to be—a 
good, sound, and stalwart Thames barge, of 
one hundred and 
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cates a sort of intermediate stage in the 
making of a picture—between the studies 
made afloat and the finished canvas. It is a 
little room built in the roof, somewhat resem- 
bling an astronomer’s observatory, with a big 
telescope projecting through the window and 
resting on a swivel, on which it can be turned 

from point to 





twenty tons. But Rs 
on this vessel 
Mr. Wyllie tra- 
verses the Chan- 
nel from end to 
end; accom- 
panied by his 
wife and children 
he has sometimes 
spent weeks at 
sea, only putting 
into port for pro- 
visions and let- 
ters. The Four 
Brothers has a 
crew of two, but 
the painter has a 
certificate for 
navigation and is 
his own Cap- 
tain. 

Mr. Wyllie has 
his “studio” in 
the roof of the 
cabin—a ladder 
seat with a plate- 
glass “ look-out ” 
round it, which 
protects him from 
wind and rain 
and enables him 
to work in any 
kind of weather. 
In the cabin it- 
self there is a 
fixed easel, and 
telescopes placed 
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point so as to 
command the 
whole view of the 
Medway as far as 
Sheerness ona 
clear day. Mr. 
Wyllie finds this 
contrivance most 
useful when he 
wants to verify 
such points as 
the posture of a 
man at the tiller 
or the movement 
of a sail in the 
wind. By its 
means the artist 
has his models, 
both animate and 
inanimate, al- 
most constantly 
passing before 
his eyes. 

With the ex- 
ception of an in- 
terval of several 
years in the 
earlier part of his 
professional 
career, when he 
had a studio at 
St. John’s Wood, 
Mr. Wyllie has 
spent his life near 
the sea. Brought 
up at Wimereux, 
near Boulogne, 
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in the port-holes “AN INCIDENT AT BRIGHTON.” he swam, rowed, 
enable him to By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. and sailed with 
make chose a fearless plea- 


observations at considerable distances. With 
such facilities Mr. Wyllie has made studies 
of the sea and of shipping in all their pos- 
sible aspects—studies in black and white 
as well as in colour, with which many port- 
folios at Hoo Lodge are literally crammed. 
The studio at Hoo Lodge in size and 
arrangement does not greatly differ from 
those of his fellow-artists in Kensington or 
St. John’s Wood. But at the top of the 
house he has a second studio, which indi- 


sure from early boyhood ; at fifteen he built 
his own boat, and since then has always 
owned some.kind of craft. Mrs. Wyllie shares 
her husband’s enthusiasm, and their honey- 
moon trip across the Channel, about twenty 
years ago, was made in. a fifteen-foot gig. 
She has been his companion in nearly all the 
adventures which have befallen the artist on 
the water—when the Four Brothers had to be 
run to Margate for shelter from a terrific gale 
and there got beached, when smaller craft 
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have capsized—as in the foregoing sketch, 
“An Incident at Brighton”—and when a 
prolonged calm has brought about famine on 
the sea. Winter on a barge, even though it 
is as comfortably equipped as the /our 
Brothers, obviously has perils and hardships 
before which the spirit of a mere sea-painting 
landsman would quail. 

The influence of Mr. Wyllie is to be 





“THE PRIDE OF OUR ISLES.” 


discerned in some of the work of Mr. 
Bernard Gribble. But Mr. Gribble, although 
little over thirty, has begun to assert his 
own individuality as a painter of the sea. 
He has been particularly successful with one 
or two pictures of the lifeboat and her 
mission, notably in “The Lifeboat and Her 
Crew” (1899) and “The Pride of Our Isles” 
(1902). Unfortunately, this latter picture did 
not make its meaning quite clear to the general 
public. The lifeboat is not proceeding to the 
rescue of the other vessel in the picture, as was 
supposed ; this is a tug, and the lifeboatmen, 
almost exhausted in their endeavour to reach 
a wreck against wind and tide, are signalling 
to her their desire to be towed. Tugs not 
infrequently render such service, and it was 
an actual incident of this kind off the south 


coast which led Mr. Gribble to paint his 
Vol. xxx.—17. 


picture. Its title thus refers to tugs as well 
as to lifeboats. Mr. Gribble took care that 
his meaning should be plain to seafaring eyes, 
although he was not unprepared for mis- 
understanding on the part of landsmen. 
Before the picture left his Chelsea studio he 
submitted it to the judgment of the first 
intelligent sailor he could get hold of. The 
man was asked what he thought the picture 





By BERNARD F. GRIBBLE. 
(By permission of the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, London.) 


represented. He gazed at it intently for 
about half a minute, scratched his head, and 
then in sailor-language described just such 
an incident of the sea as Mr. Gribble had 
witnessed in the Downs. 

The son of the well-known architect of the 
Brompton Oratory, it was intended that Mr. 
Bernard Gribble should follow his father’s 
profession. But his father’s work in connec- 
tion with the Armada Memorial took him to 
Plymouth for a time, and there the lad’s 
fancy led him to sketch ships and the sea 
whilst attending the local school of art. Even 
then, however, Mr. Gribble’s career was not 
determined, for a year or two later he was 
studying music in Brussels, and his musical 
ambition was only thwarted by a_ pistol 
accident which injured his left hand. Then 
came more training with pencil and brush in 
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Belgium and France. His first picture 
“ A Ship on Fire ”—was hung at the Academy 
in 1891, when he was only eighteen, and he 
has exhibited marine pictures there every 
year since, besides doing a great deal of 
black and white work. As I have indicated, 
Mr. Gribble has his studio in London, but 
he is constantly at the coast, and, aided by 
careful studies, his memory of the form and 
colour of waves and ships is true and vivid. 
Like that of Mr. Napier Hemy, the art of 
Mr. Thomas Somerscales is based on a large 
amount of personal knowledge of the sea. 
But Mr. Somerscales has won recognition as 
a painter of great power without having had 
the advantage of any technical training in the 
use of brush or pencil. Apart from a little 


“MAKING SAIL AFTER A BLOW.” 


assistance in his boyhood from his father, 
a shipmaster who whiled away the tedium of 
long voyages by sketching, and from an uncle, 
who was an amateur painter of some talent, 
he is entirely self-taught. At the age of 
fourteen Mr. Somerscales began training as a 
schoolmaster, and at the age of twenty-one, 
actuated by an inherited fondness for the sea, 
he became a teacher in the Royal Navy. 
For seven years he was cruising about the 
Pacific, afterwards becoming a schoolmaster 
at Valparaiso, and then again a schoolmaster 
afloat. In 1878, whilst residing in Chili, 
Mr. Somerscales began painting seascapes 
and landscapes with professional intent. He 
was fairly successful in his new vocation, but 
the Chilians preferred his pictures of their 
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mountains to his pictures of their seas. As 
he felt that marine painting was his true 
talent, Mr. Somerscales eventually returned 
to England, and about thirteen years ago 
began contributing to the Royal Academy 
those pictures of the sea—only a dozen or so— 
which have given him a steadily-rising fame. 
In these pictures more, perhaps, than in 
those of Mr. Hemy or Mr. Wyllie, Mr. Hook or 
Mr. Tuke, it is the sea itself, without the aid 
of figures or ships, which charms and interests 
us. In looking at “Off Valparaiso ”—which 
was purchased for the National Gallery of 
British Art—‘* Making Sail After a Blow,” 
here reproduced, and most of his other 
principal pictures our feeling is all for the 
beauty of the boundless ocean, and the: ship 


By THOMAS SOMERSCALES. 


or ships appear to be merely incidental details 
and receive only secondary consideration. 

How does the painter produce such an 
impression? Mr. Somerscales, who resides 
at Hull, amidst the shipping of the prosperous 
port, in explaining his method to me, said 
that “it must, of course, be plain to everyone 
that there can be no copying the sea as we 
copy the model or drapery. I find that I 
must have my memory stored with impres- 
sions which have become fixed through long 
study, and I endeavour to reproduce these. 

“‘ Of course,” continued the artist, “ for the 
ships or boats introduced I have models to 
ensure accuracy in the drawing, but the ship 
as a whole has still to be the record of an 
impression from the real thing.” 
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Moccasins. 


By JAMES Barr. 


qa] HE man in moccasins was 
shown in. 

“T call to ask you to believe 
a story that is beyond your 
power to believe,” he said, 
quietly. 

Sir Silas Martin, lumber king and British 
knight, nodded. 

“Tam an Englishman. I tell you this to 
convince you that I lack the imagination 
needed for the concoction of an utter un- 
truth.” 

Again Sir Silas nodded a non-committal 
nod to the man in moccasins. At the same 
time his lips curled sceptically. The man in 
moccasins noticed the curl. 

“Let me put it in this way—I understand 
the proportion of things. I, an Englishman, 
would not attempt to bamboozle you, an 
American.” 

Sir Silas’s brow darkened a little at this 
allusion to the land of his birth. He was 
an American, one who had quitted his native 
State to take up lumbering in Canada. 
Fortune had approved of him, forests fell 
prostrate to fill his pockets, and finally, to 
gild his career, came a knighthood. He 
accepted this distinction as he accepted 
everything of pride or profit that came his 
way, and went on with his money-getting and 
his giving in charity. 

For the third time he contented himself 
with a nod. 

“T say I lack the conceit to attempt to 
bamboozle you,” asserted the man in mocca- 
sins, a hint of impatience in his tones not 
lost upon the millionaire. 

“It has been done,” acknowledged Sir 
Silas. 

“T, for one, will not try. To be frank 
with you, I desire to tell you a story that is 
beyond your belief. Nevertheless it is true. 
I trust to its very impossibility to assist me in 
winning your attention. May I begin?” 

“Sit down,” said Sir Silas. 

The man in moccasins dropped a huge 
slouch hat on the floor and whirled a chair to 
a suitable position. Outside the July sun 
smote down upon Montreal, each ray a fierce- 
flung javelin tipped with fire. After the 
clangour and swelter of the streets Sir Silas 
Martin’s office seemed a cool and quiet 
haven. The stranger was lean for an 
Englishman. He wore a blue woollen shirt, 
patched and frayed ; knee-breeches, they, too, 
decidedly the worse for wear ; thick French- 


Canadian stockings, and rough-hewn mocca- 
sins. His hair was long, his face and hands 
tanned to the colour of an old oak chest. 
He straddled his legs and, locking his hands 
together, jammed his forearms like a wedge 
between his knees, dropping his shoulders as 
one who sits on a stile. Sir Silas shoved 
his chair from the desk and throwing his 
shoulders back tilted the seat as far as the 
springs would allow it to go. For some 
moments the two men looked at each other, 
eye to eye. The man in moccasins spoke. 

“Sir Silas, I have been into the heart of 
the wilderness.” 

He jerked his head towards the north. 

“T have been in the wilderness and I have 
come out. You know the fringe of those 
awful wilds which stretch from the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa away to Hudson Bay 
and beyond. The fringe has been good to 
you, it is told.” 

He paused, and, after a time, Sir Silas 
nodded his inscrutable nod. 

“So I have been told. But, Sir Silas, it 
has in reserve for you still greater things. It 
has given you, chip by chip, fortune and, bit 
by bit, fame of a sort. Of a sort, I repeat. 
It holds for you fame of quite another sort. 
I have been into the heart of the wilderness 
and I know.” 

“You are not giving yourself all this 
trouble solely for my good, I take it ?’ 

“By no means,” replied the man in 
moccasins. 

“T am glad there is something of self in 
the matter.” 

The man in moccasins thought a moment. 

“No; I acknowledge nothing of the kind. 
There is nothing of self in the trouble I am 
taking, as you will find at the end. I will 
profit in no way; no, not in any way. 
Others will.” 

“Others in whom you have an interest, I 
take it?” 

“You take too much. I have interest in 
no one on earth, not even in myself.” 

The millionaire threw up his head im- 
patiently. 

“T trust there is no part of your story 
harder to believe than this you have just now 
told me,” he said. His tones were sarcastic. 

“There is, I assure you. If you have 
finished cross-examining I will go on with 
my evidence-in-chief.” 

The millionaire fell back upon his non- 
committal nod. 
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“In May of this year a comrade and I 
launched a canoe on Lac des Quinze, a sheet 
of water you may remember, for many 
millions of feet of your best lumber came 
from its shores. From the Quinze we pro- 
ceeded to Lake Abittibi, and from that 
shallow lake we pushed on into the unsur- 
veyed wilds, holding to an easterly course. 
We got a certain distance. If I find at the 
end of my account that you are sufficiently 
interested, I will tell you definitely where we 
got to. At present I content myself with 
saying that we won a certain distance. It 
was hard work. It was slow work. We ran 
against a great many portages across which 
we were obliged to cut out a rough way, for 
no Indian trapper’s moccasin pads the bank 
of the river along which we made our way. 
Moreover, we were prospecting as we went 
along, and prospecting takes time.” 

“Tf you are about to attempt to interest 
me in a mine, let me tell you that you are 
wasting your time.” 

“Pray allow me to believe that I know 
what I am about. I would not dream of 
mentioning ‘mine’ to you. You are a 
lumberman.” 

“* My remark applies equally to lumber.” 

“I know nothing of lumber and desire to 
continue to know nothing of lumber. May 
I go on?” 

Sir Silas Martin nodded. 

“We had weary work of it, day after day, 
seeing nothing but those interminable wilds 
and each the face of the other. I fear we 
grew to hate each other’s presence with an 
intense hatred.” 

“ Where is your companion now ?” 

“He is up in the region awaiting my 
return.” 

“ You intend to return ?” 

“It is to accomplish the return journey 
that I am here submitting, with more im- 
patience than is warranted, I fancy, to your 
cross-examination.” 

“Why did you leave him ?” 

“To tell you my tale.” 

“Go on.” 

“ The savagery, the dismay, the oppression, 
the forebodings of the wilderness wore into 
our souls, so that neither of us spoke for 
days at a time. You see, Sir Silas, it was 
our first break away from civilization. But 
it so befell that one afternoon we happened 
upon a rather remarkable place. A huge 
amphitheatre it was, worn out of the rock by 
a great fall that roared over against our 
entrance. The banks of this place were 


high and covered with timber, save in one 
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place where the rock sloped bare for twenty 
yards down to the water. Our canoe was 
caught by a backwater, and we floated up to 
the cheek of the fall, where we stepped 
ashore. 

“T saw at a glance that my companion 
had made up his mind to camp there for the 
night, although there were still many hours 
of daylight before us. He soon had a 
smudge smoking, for the black fly was 
desperate. You know how desperate the 
black fly can be! I followed his lead, light- 
ing my smudge at a distance from his, and 
there we sat, each as morose and savage as a 
Malay about to run amuck. You know the 
Quebec wildernesses with their black fly and 
their dull, drawing pain of mute despair ?” 

The millionaire nodded. 

“Yes, yes. Only those who have pene- 
trated the land know what that chaos of 
water and rock and spruce really is. Now 
it came to pass that after a time, as if by a 
common impulse, the two of us arose and 
set out to stroll round our side of the amphi- 
theatre, each heading for where the rock 
sloped gently down to the water. My com- 
panion took the high part of the bank; I 
walked by the marge of the stream. Suddenly 
we each put our foot on the thing, I claim, 
simultaneously. One glance sufficed, and we 
stood looking at one another. 

“* My find,’ savagely barked my companion 
down at me. ‘It’s mine.’ 

** Mine,’ I bellowed back. 

“Instantly we drew revolvers and simul- 
taneously we shot.” 

The man in moccasins paused to laugh a 
hearty roar of laughter. Sir Silas smiled in 
sympathy. 

“The lonesomeness had made us mad, 
but the explosion of our pistols cleared the 
air like a thunderstorm. Before the echoes 
ceased their crazy shuttling to and fro across 
that amphitheatre I had my companion by 
the hand and we were at once such friends as 
never were. I had a very narrow shave, as 
you can see.” 

He threw open the breast of his woollen 
shirt and revealed an unhealed score along 
his side on a level with his heart. 

“A narrow escape,” admitted the million- 
aire, warming up a little. “I hope you and 
your companion are not given to disputing 
often.” 

“It was a wholesome lesson to each of 
us,” acknowledged the man in moccasins. 

“What was it you each claimed ?” 

“T will tell you. Down the bank where, 
as I have said, the rock slopes gently to the 
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stream there lay a wonderful thing, its tail 
reaching far into the water. The body of it 
ran up the bank and disappeared into the 
woods. One glance satisfied me that I had 
come upon a monster reptile of prehistoric 
ages, let into the dull rock of the bank.” 

Sir Silas Martin placed his hands to his 
sides, threw back his head, and roared in 
laughter. 

“You are a magazine story in being,” 
gasped the knight. “I read you from four 
to six times a year, and gaze upon you in 
illustrations as you stand horror-bound, fear- 
stricken, before some wonderful prehistoric 
creature of monster dimensions. You have 
stepped out of the pages of some magazine. 
I have paid ten cents for you. I say I 
bought you for ten cents off some news 
stand.” 

“Be it so. All I ask of you is that you 
read me to the very end,” said the man 
in moccasins. 

“Was your reptile alive?” 

“No. Fossil.” 

Again Sir Silas went off into a spasm of 
laughter. 

“You are spoiling what might be a good 
story,” he cried. ‘When you were about it 
you should have made the reptile alive.” 

“Why should I?” demanded the English- 
man, quietly. 

“Well, you see, you were quite as likely to 
find the thing alive as in fossil in Laurentian 
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rock. Laurentian 
rock belongs to 
life’s earliest dawn, 
that dim period of 
the invertebrate. 
Your reptile has a 
backbone ?” 

“Tt is all back- 
bone.” 

“Tn Laurentian 
rock cannot be 
found anything 
with backbone,” 
said Sir Silas, de- 
finitely. 

“Once upon a 
time the world was 
flat.” 

“That was be- 
fore the days of 
Ananias. Since his 
day it has been far 
from flat for those 
who choose to 
listen.” 

The fingers of the 
man in moccasins raked along the carpet till 
they came in contact with the rim of his hat. 

“T fancy I have made a mistake in coming 
to you,” he began, at the same time making 
as if to arise. Sir Silas hastened to say :— 

“Sit still. Don’t think of going. I am 
just getting interested, and would like to hear 
you out.” 

“T am not here to amuse you.” 

“ My dear sir, you are more than amusing ; 
you are utterly impossible. But go ahead. 
If you can convince me of a fossil reptile in 
Laurentian rock I want to hear you out.” 

“T am not trying to Convince you. In the 
beginning I told you that my story is beyond 
the power of your mind to believe.” 

“Overlook the shortcomings of my power 
of mind for the minute. You tell me that 
there is a reptile plainly discernible in the 
rock ?” 

“It may be the fossil of a long-necked sea- 
lizard or plesiosaurus. I am not saying that 
it is.” 

Sir Silas raised his brows. 

“You know something of extinct reptiles, 
then ?” 

“T received what is called an ‘education’ 
at Cambridge.” 

“Did that education reach so deep down 
as to convince you that remains of high forms 
of life cannot be found in the oldest type of 
rock ?” 

“It did; but since stepping out into the 
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world I have been obliged to throw over 
more than one conviction convinced into 


me, if I may use the expression, at Cam- . 


bridge.” 

The millionaire swung half circles in his 
chair for a few moments before asking :— 

“How did you chance to come to me 
with this—this—well, as you are rather 
tetchy, call it ‘information’ ?” 

“TI ascertained the records of wealthy 
Montrealers and found that you were not 
only a millionaire, but also a member of 
the Palzontological Society of Great Britain. 
I sought the combination of specific know- 
ledge of fossils and ample resources in gold. 
I thought I found this fusion in you.” 

“ What do you require of my knowledge of 
fossils ?” 

“T require it only to interest you in my 
find. If it does that it may help me to a 
little of your wealth.” 

“ That’s frank, at least. What amount of 
my wealth do you want to be helped to, and 
for what purpose ?” 


question you would now like to be considered 
as learned in the subject.” 

Sir Silas gazed upon the man in moccasins 
from under his eyebrows. He wondered if 
this strange Englishman guessed that pale- 
ology was the one enthralling study of his, 
and hoped, by casting a slur on his know- 
ledge of that ology, to spur him to follow 
after the thing said to be in the wilderness. 

“You have been a great success,” con- 
tinued the man in moccasins. “ You have 
laid the foundations well and truly, you have 
built the walls, flung the fan vaultings and 
the flying buttresses fearlessly, and, in a 
manner, roofed a most imposing edifice 
your career. You have now the chance to 
rear the commanding dome upon whose 
giant proportions the sun of fame may blaze 
so that he blinks the eye of the world.” 

“Chaos crash upon your gilded dome,” 
exclaimed the millionaire, violently. He 
leaped to his feet and began to pace the 
room excitedly. “What is it you want of 

me? Don’t shove 





The man in moc-_ f{ 
casins rose to his 
feet. He gave no 
direct answer to the 
question. 

“Sir Silas, I have 
no means of know- 
ing whether you are 
really a learned man 
or not. I judge that 
you are not. I take 
it that you are a 
member of the 
Paleontological 
Society for the same 
reason that you are 
a knight—vanity. 
Undoubtedly you 
are a skilled lumber- 
man. I see that you 
began at the bottom 
of the tree and are 
now seated on the | 
apex of the world’s 
lumber pile, and it 
occurs to me that 
in the scramble to 
your present position [§ 
you had not the lei- 
sure to go deep into 3 
the subject of fossils. 
You would like to 





be learned, I have [Reger 
no doubt; but that [RRs 
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fame into my face 
nor prattle of blind- 
ing suns and blink- 
ing worlds. Are you 
telling me the truth 
when you tell me of 
a reptile in the rock ? 
What in thunder do 
you want of me?” 

“T want you to 
come with me to see 
the reptile in the 
rock.” 

“You want more!” 

“Yes; I want 
money.” 

““How much ?” 

“One thousand 
dollars will be 
ample.” 

“* Will be ample’! 
That expression im- 
plies that the money 
is not wanted as pay- 
ment for a service 
rendered, but is 
needed for a specific 
purpose ? ” 

“You are an ob- 
servant man, Sir 
Silas.” 

“What is the pur- 
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The purpose, I may say, is all to your 
advantage.” 

“T am not accustomed to having things so 
wholly to my advantage as you seem to have 
arranged. So many advantages lead my 
mind to a state of wonderment. I suppose 
you can see some rebuffs awaiting me if I 
agree to your proposal ?” 

“Sir, I must continue to speak the truth. 
I fail to see where you can meet with any 
rebuff, however small.” 

“Your friend? He is as much entitled to 
payment for the find as you ?” 

“The money I ask of you is all for him. 
I told you some time ago that I have no 
interest in the matter, and sought for no 
advantage from the find.” 

Sir Silas Martin paused, shoved his hands 
deep into his pockets, and frowned at his 
open desk fora minute or more. Then he 
switched his eyes on to the face of the man 
in moccasins. “I'll go,” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, and sitting down he drew forth his 
cheque-book. ‘ What name?” he asked. 

“Please draw the cheque in favour of 
yourself and send a clerk to cash it,” said 
the man in moccasins. 

“T will be ready to accompany you this 
day week. Where shall I meet you ?” 

“At Mattawa, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway,” replied the man in moccasins. 

The millionaire took the wad of bills from 
his clerk and held them towards the English- 
man. He said: “I part with this money say- 
ing, ‘Silas Martin, you—confounded fool.’” 

The man in moccasins slipped the wad 
into his pocket, clapped on his hat, and, saying 
nothing more than “Good-day,” passed out 
into the street. At the corner of the street 
the man in moccasins came upon a small boy, 
who raised a thin, piping voice in an endeavour 
to sell newspapers. Into the little chap’s hand 
he slipped a five-dollar bill and passed on. 
Next he dived into a ready-made clothes 
store, from which he came forth dressed like 
an ordinary citizen. That same evening he 
took passage on a little steamer, and early 
next morning found himself in Quebec, city 
of perpendiculars. He scrambled about her 
slopes and slants until the hour of opening 
offices came, when he presented himself 
before one of the best-known lawyers. 

“T want you to register for me certain 
claims—mining, power, and timber. Those 
three claims will cover everything I find in 
and on the ground taken up, I suppose? 
Very well. As the district in which I desire 
rights is as yet unsurveyed I have myself 
drawn maps of it.” 


He unrolled two maps, one of them supple- 
mented by half-a-dozen sketches. Maps and 
sketches were as if drawn by an artist. 

“This,” he said to the solicitor, “is a map 
of the route from Abittibi to the plot of land 
over which I desire rights. Roughly, two 
hundred miles, I make it. This,” picking up 
the second sheet of tracing paper, “is a map 


There can be no mistaking the place, for in 
these,” lifting the six sketches, “I give 
pictures of various objects that are not likely 
to change. Here is a particularly splendid 
birch tree, is it not? Look atit! I have 
never seen a more glorious specimen. There 
is no such lovable tree as the birch, the 
shepherd of the wilds. Here are the falls; 
this the amphitheatre of water, with its sullen 
backwaters and centre of raging rapids 
shown; this a peculiarly-marked face of 
rock. No one can mistake the place having 
these before him.” 

The lawyer acknowledged this. 

“ Now, here is the section over which I 
desire the mining rights. I am merely a pro- 
fessional prospector and must register the 
property in the names of my employers. 
Here are the names, and I suppose you can 
work the matter ?” 

He passed over a paper on which was 
written: “ Ann Grace Fullerton, widow, Mid- 
hurst, in the County of Sussex, England ; 
the Palzontological Society of Great Britain, 
headquarters, London, England; Sir Silas 
Martin, Knight, lumberman and capitalist, 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Equal shares.” 

Three days later the Englishman, once 
again in moccasins, put up at the Rosemont 
House in Mattawa, made all arrangements 
for the coming journey, and spent every 
moment of his leisure time in practising with 
a bow he had bought from an Indian. 

The midday mid-August sun beat down 
upon the chaos of woods and waters and 
rocks in far Northern Quebec, his rays, in 
their fierceness, scintillating like diamonds in 
the air. Along the gorg@through which one 
river flowed rumbled the sullen sound of the 
falling of great waters. Ethereal fantasies in 
foam floated on the bosom of the stream, 
proud and white as swans, and bubbles 
flashed their fairy flames as they danced 
along, for truly the children of the falls 
leave the place of their birth resplendently 
apparelled. Skirting the bank, feeling for 
still waters, rode two canoes, each paddled 
by two Indians. In the waist of the first 
canoe sat the man in moccasins. The second 
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“IN THE WAIST OF THE FIRST CANOE SAT THE MAN IN MOCCASINS.” 


canoe bore Sir Silas Martin, looking the 
lumberman he was, if not the millionaire. 
Since leaving Abittibi, now eight days ago, 
the spirits of the man in moccasins had been 
exuberant. He laughed, he sang, he told 
tales, and made himself genial to millionaire 
and Indian alike. Ashore he would practise 
with that bow of his, and had become so 
skilled in its use that he could knock over 
the silly Canadian “ partridge” with great 
certainty, and on rarer occasions managed to 
bag a rabbit which the mute mongrel he had 
bought off an Indian at Abittibi nosed out 
of its retreat. But on this, the last day of 
the journey, a sudden change came over him. 
He grew silent to the verge of the morose. 
Not a word had he spoken to man or beast 
all the morning. When the rumble of the 
falls grew large he found tongue. 

“We are at our journey’s end, Sir Silas,” 
he said. 

“It has been a long journey, but I have 
enjoyed it,” replied the millionaire. “TI find 
that the wilderness is still a large part of me.” 

“Keep to the right,” said the man in 
moccasins, addressing the paddlers. 

Presently the canoes shot out into a great 
circle of water ringed round with rocks and 
trees. Down the centre rushed a torrent, 
flinging and fuming at the tousling of the 
falls that unceasingly drummed their rever- 
berating, hollow, deep-tongued drum. Spray 
fine as witch-mist blew from the turmoil to 
drift away and lose itself in the green of the 
woods. To the sweep of a backwater the 
canoes skirted the bank. 


Suddenly the man in moccasins pointed to 
the shore. 

“There is your petrified reptile, sir.” 

The millionaire, whose gaze had been 
sweeping the encircling bank, glanced eagerly 
in the direction indicated by the man in 
moccasins. There, as though let into the 
sombre rock by a Titan worker in mosaics, 
lay a mighty seam of sad-white material, this 
streaked and mottled, ribbed and ringed, by 
patches of dull yellow. From beneath the 
lap of the ripples he could follow the thing 
as it rose heaving up the long slope of the 
bank until, diving, it disappeared under the 
roots of the spruce and baisam. Sir Silas 
Martin said no word, but kept his eyes on 
the whiteness until he stepped ashore at the 
foot of the falls. Then, hands in pockets, 
he strolled over until his feet rested on the 
glistening surface. He toed a seam of the 
yellow. The man in moccasins stood beside 
him. 

“ Quartz ?” asked the millionaire. 

“Quartz,” answered the man in moccasins. 

“Gold?” 

“Gold.” 

“You have had it assayed ?” 

tt 

Sir Silas slowly scrambled up the slope, 
following a rude-run trail, and at a distance 
of fifty yards came upon a hole sunk some 
four feet into the ground, exposing a square 
yard of quartz as rich as that on the shore. 
He returned to the marge of the stream and 
confronted the man in moccasins. 

“Is this the reptile ?” 
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“Tt is.” 

“You will take no exception to my men- 
tioning the name of Ananias now?” 

“T will take decided exception, sir. I 
promised a petrified reptile ; I have produced 
one. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out 
of every thousand 
people who have ever 
touched a gold-mine 
will bear evidence to 
the correctness of 
calling it a reptile. 
Yes, a bloodthirsty 
reptile. You take 
things too literal, sir. 
If a man were to 
mention ‘log’ to you 
you would demand 
a saw -log, whereas 
the man might well 
be alluding to a 
ship’s log.” 

“Ye-e-es ; that’s all 
very true, but———” 

“Sir Silas, let me 
own up to deception. 
To profit by this dis- 
covery I was obliged 
to interest a capita- 
list. For reasons you 
will soon understand 
I wished to accom- 
plish this without 
waste of time, and, 
having pitched upon 
you, I used what 
proved to be the 
best, perhaps the 
only, way of interest- 
ing you. You did 
become interested?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“ More than that, 
I say you are still interested, deeply inte- 
rested, although in a different way.” 

“Yes ; I admit I am.” 

“Then I have accomplished my purpose.” 

“T have read you to the end, I suppose ?” 

“No; there are a few paragraphs more.” 

The millionaire recognised that beneath 
his feet was wealth untold, yet he was con- 
scious of bitter disappointment. He had 
rather have found a fossil than a gold-mine. 
Nevertheless, it was a wonderful find, and 
his agile brain was already hard at work to 
devise plans for profiting from the find to 
the full. The two strolled back to where the 
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flies were now few. They sat down. After 
a long silence Sir Silas glanced up and 
said : “By the way, we have seen nothing 
of your friend !” 

“ He is over there.” 

“Where?” Sir 
Silas glanced round. 
“T do not see him.” 

“There. Up yon- 
der.” 

“What!” gasped 
the millionaire, as 
his eyes fell upon a 
cairn of stones that 
rose on the bank by 
the brink of the falls. 
“What! Dead?” 

“Dead,” answered 
the man in mocca- 
sins, smiling. 

“You — you did 
not tell me that.” 

“T told you we ex- 
changed shots. Mine 
killed.” 

“Heavens! Mur- 
dered ?” 

“ Not murdered 
—killed.” 

“ For the gold?” 

“ Again no. Not 
for the gold, Sir Silas, 
but from the weari- 
ness and misery, the 
bitter, gnawing lone- 
liness, the savagery, 
the malevolence of 
the spirit of this 
glorious, infernal 
wilderness. Our 
souls were possessed 
of devils, our brains 
afire with gloom. We 
drew simultaneously. 
His shot scored me next the heart. Mine 
killed. He had the luck.” 

Sir Silas Martin gazed in awe at the 
earnest face of the man in moccasins, who, 
on his part, confronted the millionaire frank- 
faced as a sunflower. 

After a space of time the Englishman drew 
forth a large envelope from under his blue 
shirt and took from it a printed form. He 
handed it over. It was the Government 
titles for the mining rights to the land on 
which they sat, made out in favour of a 
widow, a learned society, and a millionaire 
knight. “Ann Grace Fullerton?” queried 
the knight. 
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“His widow.” The man in moccasins 
jerked his head towards the grave. “I 
found her letters in his pocket. She'll need 
all the good fortune that may befall her, I 
fancy.” 

Sir Silas again glanced through the 
document. 

““Where do you come in?” he asked. 

The man in moccasins rose to his feet. 

“TI don’t come in. I go out. Sir Silas, 
you are rich enough to be honest. Treat 
the widow and the 
society fair and above- 
board. They have 
been notified of their 
possessions, but I re- 
cognise in you the 
leading spirit in this 
the Plesiosaurus Mine. 
It is rich enough for 
three. Be honest.” 

From the belt that 
girdled him the man 
in moccasins plucked, 
one by one, the cart- 
ridges of his heavy 
revolver and_ tossed 
them into the pool. 
The last of these gone, 
he turned abruptlyand 
strode up the incline 
until he stood before 
the grave of his com- 
rade. Sir Silas leapt 
to his feet to follow, 
but his muscles grew 
suddenly rigid when 
he beheld the man in 
moccasins take off his 
hat and with the other 
hand draw the revol- 
ver from its holster. 
The millionaire would 
have shouted, but his 
voice refused to 
come. The Indians 
stood stoically staring. 
The man in mocca- 
sins slowly raised the 
revolver up, and up, 
and up, until it was 
held at arm’s length high above his head, 
its muzzle pointing to the clouds. Then the 
shots, one by one, each separated from the 
other by an impressive interval, rang out on 
the air. Sir Silas Martin snatched off his hat. 
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The man in moccasins was firing a farewell 
volley over the grave of his friend. 

Six shots delivered, the man stood for a 
few minutes gazing at the grave of his friend; 
then, turning, he leapt into the air, and with 
all his might flung the revolver hurtling, so 
that it splashed far out in the river. Re- 
placing his hat on his head, he walked slowly 
towards the knight, who now sat in a state 
of semi-collapse on the turf. Passing the 
Indians he ordered, “ Launch my canoe.” 
Stepping up to Sir 
Silas, he held out his 
hand. 

“T’m off,” he said. 

““Wh-wh-where are 
you off to?” stam- 
mered the trembling 
millionaire. 

“There.” He flung 
his hand towards 
Labrador. ‘“ There, 
and for ever. It may 
be my fate to live for 
many days, but no 
white man shall see 
my face again. I am 
a short story, but the 
end will be withheld 
from all but myself. 
Now, good - bye, Sir 
Silas, and — deal 
honestly by the 
widow.” 

He caught up his 
dog and squatted in 
the canoe. The In- 
dians danced it across 
the angry stream to 
the far shore. He 
tossed the dog ashore, 
took his bow and 
arrows in his hand, 
and, stepping out close 
to the great birch tree 
that he had drawn so 
well, he scrambled up 
to the top of the bank. 
Taking off his slouch 
hat, he stood for some 
moments gazing 
across at Sir Silas as though loth to tear him- 
self away ; then, waving an abrupt farewell, 
turned round and plunged into the thicket. 
And that was the last ever seen or heard of 
the man in moccasins, 
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The Story of a Green Woodpecker. 





By S. L 
< ~ +7] HEN the cattle in the meadows 
: ; sought the shade of the hedge- 





+ 4 side trees, and even the larks 
did not care to face the sun ; 
*>34 when Farmer Giles would sus- 
. pend field-work for a while and 
admit to Master Wotter, his horseman, that 
it was “wunnerful ’ot, an’ no mistake,” you 
might have heard a continued “tap, tap” 
from the Heron Wood. If you could go 
quietly enough to the spot whence the sound 
proceeded you would discover the green 
woodpecker, perhaps the most industrious 
bird in that part of the country, or, at least, 
the most industrious at that time of day. 

Most of the few people who passed along 
the overgrown right-of-way in the grove heard 
the woodpecker from time to time, but very 
few saw him at his work, he was too careful. 
Though he laboured hard and sustained his 
attack upon the bark so long that it was almost 
impossible to see the head drawn back stroke 
by stroke, he was the shyest of shy birds, 
and his eyes were constantly glancing to the 
right and the left, while he listened most care- 
fully for any sound, beyond his own tapping, 
that justified alarm. 

As soon as such a sound came he would 
leave work at once, and either run round the 
tree trunk or dart off through the wood with 
a harsh ringing cry that not even a Cockney 
could mistake. His flight was rather an un- 
common one, first down until he seemed to 
be seeking the ground, and then as suddenly 
up at a wide angle, as though he had decided 
to reach the tree tops. As he passed you 
could see little more than a flash of varied 
colour ; but, by waiting in shady parts of the 
wood within view of some tree he had com- 
menced to attack, it was possible to secure a 
proper view of the handsome bird. Then 
you might note at leisure his olive-green and 
grey-green coat, the scarlet crown on his 
head, and his black face further relieved by 
the crimson tuft below the under mandible. 
If the head was rather more dull in colour, 
and the mouth-tuft was black instead of red, 
you might rest assured that you were looking 
at Mrs. Woodpecker, who had not all her 
husband’s claims to good looks, but was a 
very industrious bird and brighter than most 
of her neighbours of either sex. 

If the season were spring or summer when 
the male bird went through the wood at the 
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first approach of danger, his loud cry was 
intended to warn his wife, and he spread his 
feathers out that she might have the best 
chance of noting the direction of his flight. 
Perhaps no two birds of this family make 
quite the same pattern as they fly—at least, 
this is a country theory. There was no 
more hysterical bird in the wood than 
the woodpecker, if you make a_ possible 
exception in favour of the blackbird, who 
thought that every visitor to his neighbour- 
hood had designs upon his life. Against 
hungry birds of the hawk family the wood- 
pecker could do well enough, for he never 
lost his nerve; but if Robin, the horse- 
man’s son, stood well within the wood and 
clapped his hands together, the woodpecker 
would fly out wild with fright. Naturally 
enough, Robin disturbed him whenever he 
heard the industrious worker’s “ tap, tap, tap ” 
and had a few minutes to spare. He called 
the bird a “yaffle,” just as his father and 
grandfather did, the name ‘“ woodpecker ” 
being unknown in Landshire. 

“There be a great old hawk or summat,” 
said Master Wotter to the farmer, as they sat 
side by side under the hedge and took a 
morning meal of bread, cheese, and _ beer. 
They called this meal “ beever,” a corruption 
of a word left behind by the Norman-French 
occupants of that part of the country. 

“TI count ’e’ll be gettin’ ’is beever out o’ 
th’ grove.” 

The farmer nodded curtly. He was too 
busy to reply, and he grudged every moment 
that was not devoted to the land or to his 
inner man. 

The hawk circled lazily over the wood, but 
the heat of the day or fear of his presence 
had sent every bird into the shade. No, not 
every bird ; hard at work on the trunk of an 
old beech tree the woodpecker was seeking 
his lunch, and a stray ray of light that flashed 
across his bright plumage would shave be- 
trayed his presence had he been silent. The 
hawk descended slowly with rapid movement 
of his wings ; he could not fall and strike his 
victim as he would have done in open 
ground. The threatening shadow passed over 
the tree tops ; the woodpecker’s quick eyes 
saw it at once. Now, when he might well 
have been alarmed, he was perfectly cool 
and collected. As usual, he was clinging 
close to the trunk, supporting himself by his 
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broad, outspread tail feathers in such a posi- 
tion that the hawk had to strike at a sharp 
angle. 

A superb marksman, it was with a feeling 
of pained surprise that the bird of prey just 
saved himself from sharp collision with the 
hard wood—the quarry was nowhere to be 
seen. He rose slowly above the beech tree, 
wondering whether his intended victim had 
fallen to the ground through fear, and he saw 
the woodpecker watching him carefully from 
the other side of the trunk, apparently quite 
at his ease. 

“You impudent fellow!” screamed the 
hawk ; “how dare you trick me like that ?” 
So saying he made another and more careful 
dart at the brilliant little bird. Just as soon 
as his aim was taken and could not be 
altered, the woodpecker literally ran round 
the trunk again. He could hear the hiss of 
the hawk’s feathers through the air, the rustle 
as they came in contact with the trunk, but 
the sharp claws and beak were powerless to 
reach him, the tree was between, and the 
hawk’s language was really disgraceful. He 
rose again and repeated his charge three 


“HE COULD HEAR THE HISS OF THE HAWK'S FEATHERS THROUGH THE 
AIR, THE RUSTLE AS THEY CAME IN CONTACT WITH THE TRUNK.” 
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“HE DASHED RIGHT OUT OF THE WOOD, 
SCREAMING WITH TERROR.” 


or four times, only to be foiled in the 
same way, and then, speechless at last 
with rage, he rose high over the wood, 
circled it once or twice, and dashed 
away at top speed, as though to leave 
the scene of his humiliation far 
behind. The woodpecker remained 
where he was, unmoved by his triumph 
over a very dangerous foe, but when 
little five-year-old May, the horseman’s 
daughter, came through the grove 
some two hours later, staggering under 
the weight of a can of beer from the 
farm, she sought to lighten her burden 
with a song, and he dashed right out 
of the wood, screaming with terror. 
As I said, it was possible to catch 
the woodpecker at work if you com- 
bined a little care with a great deal of 
good luck. It was necessary to choose 
a very shady place near some of the 
old trees that had long, bare trunks, 
and then you might chance to see the 
woodpecker test them. He would 
flash down suddenly and silently from 
the outer space, or from the top of 
a neighbouring tree that he had been 
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investigating, and commence operations near 
the root. His feet being those of a true 
climber, he could cling quite close to the rough 
bark with tail feathers well spread, and he 
would walk up very slowly, tapping as he went. 
He knew all the variety of sounds that might 
be expected, and listened for the special 
response that said all was not well within. 
A hollow note would excite him—you might 
see the red crest raised and hear the sharp 
blows redoubled ; but in spite of his atten- 
tion to the work before him the bird’s keen 
eyes were ever on the look- 
out, and he listened for 
other sounds than those 
his sharp beak drew from 
the wood. So soon as eye 
and ear told him he had 
found the proper place 
and he had weakened the 
protecting bark, he would 
strip it with great skill and 
thrust his barbed tongue 
among the insects and 
grubs that his work had 
uncovered. The insects 
saw the curious tongue 
and they were astonished. 
In order to find out for 
themselves what the 
strange intruding thing 
was like they would walk 
across it. When suffici- 
ent were engaged in this 
pursuit and the tongue 
was fairly covered it would 
suddenly dart back to the 
mouth and return again 
quite clear. The tip of his 
tongue was barbed with little bristles, and it 
was all glutinous, so insects had quite a poor 
chance. This was a merry little game; the 
woodpecker never tired of playing it. 

His parents -had taught him the rules in a 
wood on the other side of the Whitewater 
River some three years or so before, and 
when he set out on his travels he found that 
method of securing food served him best, 
though he could not afford to be particular, 
and followed many another plan when 
stress of hunger and unfavourable seasons 
compelled. 

In the days of his youth inexperience had 
led the woodpecker to do a considerable 
amount of useless work. He had spent 
hours belabouring perfectly sound trunks 
upon which even his sharp beak could make 
little or no impression, but now he seldom 
made a mistake. Mature instinct taught him 





“WIS FEET BEING THOSE OF A TRUE CLIMBER, 
HE COULD CLING QUITE CLOSE TO THE 
ROUGH RARK.” 


when a tree was passing from its full flush of 
health, and if he was sure about the matter 
he would work at the bark quite systemati- 
cally. Beginning at the root he would tap 
his way to the fork, and then, if there 
had been no result, he would fly down 
again to start from another point and 
work up again over a fresh track. Sooner 
or later the bark would ring hollow and he 
would secure the coveted meal. When the 
inside of a tree was quite sound and only the 
bark was riven or rotted, he would not harm 
the core. He had learned 
by now to see the signs of 
failing vigour in a manner 
that would have made a 
forester wonder, but it is 
only fair to say that he 
accepted the assistance of 
other birds. If, in the 
spring, he saw the rooks 
desert any tree they had 
favoured in past years he 
would attack it at once, 
perfectly safe to find in- 
cipient rottenness some 
where, for the rooks are 
first of all birds to note 
a tree’s approaching decay. 
They test all the high 
branches before they re 
build a nest, and if the 
elasticity that makes for 
safety has gone they will 
not use the tree, even 
though they must build 
up a fresh nest in another. 
So it happens that if the 
rooks form no more than 
a small colony, well away from houses and 
people, you may often find the marks of the 
green woodpecker’s attentions to the trees 
that the rooks have deserted. 

Our woodpecker was a comparatively new 
arrival to the Heron Wood, and had come 
from a grove some two miles away, where he 
and his mate had set up house. Unfortu- 
nately for them, some cunning bird-nesting 
lads had marked the hole in the tree, 
perhaps by the chips that lay on the ground 
beneath it, and with the help of a bird-limed 
twig they had drawn out all the eggs, break- 
ing three out of seven in the work of bringing 
them to the ground. After that the wood- 
pecker and his mate left the far grove and 
journeyed to the Heron Wood, where there 
had been no woodpecker since the winter, 
when the proper tenant of that secluded corner 
had been struck down by a marsh-hunting 
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hawk as he wandered far afield in search of 
food. It was a curious fact that, almost as 
soon as a rare bird passed from the Heron 
Wood, another of the same sort would arrive 
to take its place. You could nearly always 
find two woodpeckers, two woodcock, two 
nightingales, two jays at the proper season ; 
you would never find more. I could not 
pretend to say how this regular succession 
was brought about, but it was well known to 
the few who studied the bird life there. 

The male and female woodpeckers worked 
in the wood, but seldom met, and both had 
beats outside the home boundaries. There 
were small groves in the neighbourhood that 
would not have served either bird for long, 
but were worth an occasional visit, par- 
ticularly when any change of weather sug: 
gested renewed activity in the insect world. 
Ihe male bird had some of these groves 
and the female took the others, and it was to 
be noticed that where the trees were near a 
house or high road the tapping was heard at 
daybreak and had ceased by the time people 
were abroad. Caution was the dominant 
characteristic of these birds when they went 
to eat outside their home boundaries. 

Summer passed, and autumn strewed the 
floor of the Heron Wood with yellowing 
leaves. The season of a plenteous supply 
had passed, and the time had come when 
birds must work harder than ever and have 
little reward for their pains. Drenching 
rains subdued much of the life within the 
rotting trees, and if the woodpecker did not 
relax his efforts he could hardly be said to be 
as cheerful as before. Sometimes when he 
reached the fork of one tree and flew off and 
downwards to start 
at the root of an- 
other he would 
utter his well 
known call though 
no danger was nigh, 
and I think that it 
was intended to ex 
press his keen sense 
of disappointment. 
But he was never the 
bird to give the pre- 
cious hours to vain 
regrets. When he 
realized that the trees 
would no longer 
supply him with all 
the food he required 
he went farther afield. 
By the edge of the 
pond in the wood 
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some wasps had made a nest, and in 
the season of their torpor he attacked 
them fiercely, using his bill with great 
effect to tear down the walls of their 
home and feasting greedily upon the 
larve. At another season he found an 
ant-hill and tore a great hole in it ; ants’ eggs 
suited his palate to a nicety. In vain the 
industrious little owners of the place en- 
deavoured to carry away their eggs; the 
woodpecker had learned to move his head 
with wonderful rapidity, and ten minutes at 
an ant-hill gave him a better reward than an 
hour at a tree. To secure the new dainties 
he was forced to go far afield to places where 
his curious flight and loud cry became 
familiar to people who had heard nothing 
more than the sustained tapping in the earlier 
year, and rarely saw the green and crimson 
feathers shining in the sun. When he was 
right away from cover he could not help crying 
out, and his call made his journeys dangerous, 
attracting the attention of the hawks that 
swarmed over the country in autumn and 
winter in the wake of migrating birds. On 
several occasions he was chased, but always 
managed to reach the shelter of a tree in 
time, and once there he could make any 
pursuing bird give up its task for very 
weariness. 

On a December day, when a huge peregrine 
had come near to reaching him, he took 
refuge in a little copse he had not visited 
before, and when he had convinced his big 
enemy that any tree of moderate thickness 
was a complete armour to an understanding 
woodpecker, he proceeded to tap several 
trunks on the off-chance of finding a meal, 
for he was desperately hungry. In that hour 
he made the most fortunate find of the year : 
a hive of wild bees in the hollow of an 
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oak that the lightning of two summers ago 
had rent from fork to root. He spent 
some days in that copse, renewing his 
strength, and when he returned to his 
accustomed haunts there was no bird in 
better condition. His cry was so merry 
that the other birds wondered at it. But a 
wild bees’ nest is not to be discovered every 
day, wasps leave few traces in winter, and ant- 
hills are scarce. In January and February 
no recollection of past pleasures sufficed to 
stand between the woodpecker and the pangs 
of hunger ; he was reduced to attacking acorns 
and hazel nuts—to eat them, declared Robin, 
who was often successful in catching a glimpse 
of the “ yaffle,” while I am inclined to think 
he did no more than split them open in search 
of insects that lived within. At last the day 
came when these failed him, and he went 
flying through the fields 
below the Heron Wood 
screaming for food. He 
had even ventured to 
the outhouses or the 
home farm to look for 
insects in the thatch, at 
a time when Master 
Woiter was working 
there. 

“Come with us,” said 
the captain and sentry 
of a company of green 
plover; “if you are 
really so hungry as you 
say you are, come down 
on to the marsh with 
us and eat the insects 
there. We will show 
you the way and you 
may walk among us 
quite freely. We like 
the look of you and 
want you for a friend.” 

The woodpecker did 
not hesitate, and I went 
on to the marsh towards 
the fall of afternoon 
some days later, dis- 
turbing the green 
plover. They flew up 
and went farther out to “# ReMaineD on THE 
sea, but one bird of 
bright plumage passed 
in a big zigzag track to the Heron 
Wood, while I wondered for the moment 
what manner of plover it might be. Just 
then it called, and I knew. The winter 
quite unsettled the woodpecker’s mode of 
life. Hé-was built to climb trees, but ant- 





MARSHES FOR THE GREATER 
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hills and wasps’ nests do not grow on trees, 
and there are no trees on our marshes. Had 
he lacked adaptability he must have died ; 
only by subordinating his instincts to his 
necessities could he manage to weather the 
rough season. So far as I could tell he 
remained on the marshes for the greater part 
of two months, protected by the kind-hearted 
green plover from the attacks of other marsh- 
faring birds that would have mobbed him 
had he gone there alone. It was no un- 
mixed benefit to have plumage of green and 
crimson and yellow and white—something 
much quieter would have suited him in those 
winter days. Happily the lustre that comes 
with the spring had quite passed, and on 
the marshes, with grey-green sea beyond 
and dun fallow fields or sodden pasture on 
the land side, his colouring suffered a still 
further reduction. He 
could not conquer his 
fear of the sea; when 
the alarm was sounded 
he would go landward 
by himself rather than 
seaward with his friends, 
and he could never face 
the rising tide. It was 
well that most of the 
plover’s fears were ill- 
founded, and that on 
the few occasions when 
they were in danger 
from flesh-eating birds 
or men the woodpecker 
was able to pass from 
their ranks unnoticed. 
So, in spite of all the 
dangers and _ privations 
in its train, the winter 
proved powerless to 
harm this bird, and 
when the sap began to 
run and life to stir in 
the groves, and the days 
lengthened, and the 
sun showed a cheerful 
countenance once 
more, he went back to 
the Heron Wood and 
resumed his _ tapping 
operations with success. 
To be sure, some weeks 
passed before his aim was as true and his 
blow as strong as heretofore. Residence 
on the marsh had its disadvantages, and when 
he returned neither his beak nor his feet 
could work in the old sure fashion. 

But the transformation scene that the 
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forest witnessed brought back to the wood- 
pecker the joys of the days of a spring that 
had passed. His plumage brightened, his 
cry took a note that no winter day had ever 
heard, and he eyed his sober-plumaged com- 
panion of yester year with a love that rose as 
fresh and strong as the grey-green growths 
that were hiding the blackness of the trees. 
What exquisite days were theirs in the Heron 
Wood. They had found a tree that promised 
to serve for a nesting-place—no other than the 
old beech that had witnessed and frustrated 
the hawk’s attack. He was beginning to rot 
at the core and they attacked it together — 
that is to say, one hammered while the other 


looked on. The beech yielded to this 
repeated knock- 
ing. The two 


woodpeckers, 
after driving a 
hole straight in, 
began to work 
down the trunk 
for a distance of 
nine or ten 
inches. It was 
very laborious 
and unremitting 
work, and every 
chip had to be 
taken out by the 
pair, except a 
few of the softest 
pieces at the 
bottom of the 
hole, where they 
had scooped it 
wide, and these 
served in place 
of a _ nest, so 
when the hen 
bird had ar- 
ranged them 
comfortably she 
laid six eggs, and 
stayed content- 
edly in the dark- 
ness to hatch 
them, though I 
think her mate 
relieved her now and again, for I feel sure 
that I saw her once or twice in the season 
when the eggs must have been hatching. 
I did not see the eggs, but they would be 
white and glossy, and I knew, too, that the 
nest widened considerably, so that while 
only one bird could enter the tree at a time 
there was plenty of room for both within 
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And just when May was beginning to develop 
the tale that March began and April carried 
on the mother woodpecker hatched her little 
brood. They were born naked, without even 
the downy covering of other baby birds. How 
hard the parents worked to feed them I can 
but guess, recalling their constant flight to 
and from the old beech tree, and last week 
the babies were to be seen trying their feet 
on the trunk of the tree, walking round and 
round in the oddest manner, closely watched 
by the parents. 

Yes, only last week, for as I write May is 
with us still, and new life stirs or flutters 
throughout the Heron Wood, now at its 
loveliest, for summer comes as a bridegroom 
and the wood- 
land is his bride. 
Will you blame 
me, then, if I 
leave the parent 
birds with their 
six little strangers 
that have yet to 
gain their plum- 
age and to learn 
to fly? 

Haply it may 
be that the sea- 
son will be good 
to them, that 
they will thrive 
and go out into 
the world and 
find it full of 
gladness. Or per- 
haps one of the 
many tragedies 
that the grove 
sees day by day 
may have marked 
parents or chil- 
dren for a lead- 
ing ré/e. These 
things are all 
beyond my 
ken, but this 
afternoon no 
discordant note 
mars the har- 
mony of the woodland. One hears on 
all sides a subdued song of joy and praise. 
I leave the wood very quietly, that never 
a nesting bird may be disturbed, and seek 
the high road, content to believe that the 
happy couple I have watched so long have 
no thought of future trouble to mar their 
present joy. 
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R. GEORGE BENN, retired 

| boatswain, sighed noisily and, 

with a despondent gesture, 

turned to the door and stood 

with the handle in his hand ; 

Mrs. Waters, sitting behind 
the tiny bar in a tall Windsor-chair, eyed him 
with some heat. 

“My feelings’ll never change,” said the 

boatswain. 

‘ Nor mine either,” said the landlady, 
sharply. “It’s a strange thing, Mr. Benn, 
but you always ask me to marry you after 

ll the third mug.” 

“Tt’s only to get my courage up,” pleaded 
the boatswain. “Next time I'll do it afore 
I ’ave a drop; that'll prove to you I’m in 
-arnest.” 

He stepped outside and closed the door 
before the landlady could make a selection 
from the many retorts that crowded to her 
lips. After the cool bar, with its smell of 
damp sawdust, the road seemed hot and 
dusty ; but the boatswain, a prey to gloom 
natural to a man whose hand has been refused 
five times in a fortnight, walked on unheeding. 
His steps lagged, but his brain was active. 

He walked for two miles deep in thought, 
and then. coming to a shady bank took a seat 
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upon an inviting piece of turf and lit his pipe. 
The heat and the drowsy hum of bees made 
him nod ; his pipe hung from the corner of 
his mouth, and his eyes closed. 

He opened them at the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, and, feeling in his pocket for 
matches, gazed lazily at the intruder. He 
saw a tall man carrying a small bundle over 
his shoulder, and in the erect carriage, the 
keen eyes, and bronzed face had little diffi- 
culty in detecting the old soldier. 

The stranger stopped as he reached the 
seated boatswain and eyed him pleasantly. 

“ Got a pipe o’ baccy, mate?” he inquired. 

The boatswain handed him the small metal 
box in which he kept that luxury. 

“ Lobster, ain’t you ?” he said, affably. 

The tall man nodded. “ Was,” he replied. 
“ Now I’m my own commander-in-chief.” 

“Padding it?” suggested the boatswain, 
taking the box from him and refilling his 
pipe. 

The other nodded, and with the air of one 
disposed to conversation dropped his bundle 
in the ditch and took a seat beside him. 
“I’ve got plenty of time,” he remarked. 

Mr. Benn nodded, and for a while 
smoked on in silence. A dim idea which 
had been in his mind for some time began 
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to clarify. He stole a glance at his com- 
panion—a man of about thirty-eight, clear 
eyes, with humorous wrinkles at the corners, 
a heavy moustache, and a cheerful expression 
more than tinged with recklessness. 

“ Ain’t over and above fond o’ work?” 
suggested the boatswain, when he had 
finished his inspection. 

“TT love it,” said the other, blowing a cloud 
of smoke in the air, “but we can’t have all 
we want in this world ; it wouldn’t be good 
for us.” 

The boatswain thought of Mrs. Waters, 
and sighed. Then he rattled his pocket. 

“Would arf a quid be any good to you?” 
he inquired. 

“Look here,” began the soldier ; “just 
because I asked you for a pipe o’ baccy——” 

“ No offence,” said the other, quickly. “I 
mean if you earned it ?” 

The soldier nodded and took his pipe 
from his mouth. “Gardening and win- 
dows?” he hazarded, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

The boatswain shook his head. 

“ Scrubbing, p’r’aps ?” said the soldier, with 
a sigh of resignation. “ Last house I scrubbed 
out I did it so thoroughly they accused me of 
pouching the soap. Hang ’em!” 

“ And you didn’t ?” queried the boatswain, 
eyeing him keenly. 

The soldier rose and, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, gazed at him darkly. “I can’t 
give it back to you,” he said, slowly, “ because 
I’ve smoked some of it, and I can’t pay you 
for it because I’ve only got twopence, and 
that I want for myself. So long, matey, and 
next time a poor wretch asks you for a pipe, 
be civil.” 

“*] never see such a man for taking offence 
in all my born days,” expostulated the 
boatswain. “I ‘ad my reasons for that 
remark, mate. Good reasons they was.” 

The soldier grunted and, stooping, picked 
up his bundle. 

“I spoke of arf a sovereign just now,” con- 
tinued the boatswain, impressively, “and 
when I tell you that I offer it to you to do a 
bit o’ burgling, you'll see ’ow necessary it is 
for me to be certain of your honesty.” 

“ Burgling?” gasped the astonished 
soldier. “ Honesty? ’Struth ; are you drunk 
or am 1?” 

“* Meaning,” said the boatswain, waving 
the imputation away with his hand, “for you 
to pretend to be a burglar.” 

“We're doth drunk, that’s what it is,” said 
the other, resignedly. 


The boatswain fidgeted. “If you don’t 
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agree, mum’s the word and no ’arm done,” 
he said, holding out his hand. 

“Mum’s the word,” said the soldier, taking 
it. “My name’s Ned Travers, and, barring 
cells for a spree now and again, there’s 
nothing against it. Mind that.” 

“Might ’appen to anybody,” said Mr. 
Benn, soothingly. “ You fill your pipe and 
don’t go chucking good tobacco away agin.” 

Mr. Travers took the offered box and, with 
economy born of adversity, stooped and filled 
up first with the plug he had thrown away. 
Then he resumed his seat and, leaning back 
luxuriously, bade the other “ fire away.” 

“I ain’t got it all ship-shape and proper 
yet,” said Mr. Benn, slowly, “ but it’s in my 
mind’s eye. It’s been there off and on like 
for some time.” 

He lit his pipe again and gazed fixedly at 
the opposite hedge. ‘“ ‘Two miles from here, 
where I live,” he said, after several vigorous 
puffs, “ there’s a little public-’ouse called the 
Beehive, kept by a lady wot I’ve got my 
eye on.” 

The soldier sat up. 

“She won’t ’ave me,” said the boatswain, 
with an air of mild surprise. 

The soldier leaned back again. 

“She’s a lone widder,” continued Mr. 
Benn, shaking his head, “ and the Beehive is 
in a lonely place. It’s right through the 
village, and the nearest house is arf a mile 
off.” 

“Silly place for a pub,” commented Mr. 
Travers. 

“T’ve been telling her ’ow unsafe it is,” 
said the boatswain. “I’ve been telling her 
that she wants a man to protect her, and she 
only laughs at me. She don’t believe it ; d’ye 
see? Likewise I’m a small man—small, but 
stiff. She likes tall men.” 

“Most women do,” said Mr. Travers, 
sitting upright and instinctively twisting 
his moustache. “When I was in the 
ranks--—” 

“ My idea is,” continued the boatswain, 
slightly raising his voice, “to kill two birds 
with one stone—prove to her that she does 
want being protected, and that I’m the man 
to protect her. D’ye take my meaning, 
mate ?” 

The soldier reached out a hand and felt 
the other’s biceps. ‘“ Like a lump o’ wood,” 
he said, approvingly. 

“‘ My opinion is,” said the boatswain, with 
a faint smirk, “that she loves me without 
knowing it.” 

“ They often do,” said Mr. Travers, with a 
grave shake of his head. 




































“ Consequently I don’t want ’er to be dis- 
appointed,” said the other. 

“Tt does you credit,” remarked Mr. 
Travers. 

“T’ve got a good head,” said Mr. Benn, 
“else I shouldn’t ’ave got my rating as boat- 
swain as soon as I did ; and I’ve been turning 
it over in my mind, over and over agin, till 
my brain-pan fair aches with it. Now, if 
you do what I want you to to-night and it 
comes off all right, damme I'll make it a quid.” 

“Go on, Vanderbilt,” said Mr. Travers ; 
“T’m listening.” 

The boatswain gazed at him fixedly. 
“You meet me ’ere in this spot at eleven 
o'clock to-night,” he said, solemnly; “and 
I'll take you to her ’ouse and put you through 
a little winder I know of. You goes upstairs 
and alarms her, and she screams for help. 
I’m watching the house, faithful-like, and 
hear ’er scream. I dashes in at the winder, 
knocks you down, and rescues her. D’ye 
see ?” 

“T hear,” corrected Mr. Travers, coldly. 
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The boatswain shook his head and patted 
the other’s shoulder. ‘“‘ In the excitement of 
the moment you spring up and escape,” he 
said, with a kindly smile. “I’ve thought it all 
out. You can run much faster than I can; 
anyways, you zwz//. The nearest ’ouse is arf a 
mile off, as I said, and her servant is staying 
till to-morrow at ’er mother’s, ten miles away.” 

Mr. Travers rose to his feet and stretched 
himself. “Time I was toddling,” he said, 
with a yawn. “Thanks for amusing me, 
mate. 

“You won’t do it?” said the boatswain, 
eyeing him with much concern. 

“I’m hanged if I do,” said the soldier, 
emphatically. “ Accidents will happen, and 
then where should I be ?” 

“Tf they did,” said the boatswain, “I'd 
own up and clear you.” 

“You might,” said Mr. Travers, “and 
then again you mightn’t. So long, mate.” 

“T—I’ll make it two quid,” said the boat 
swain, trembling with eagerness. ‘I’ve took 





***1—-1'LL MAKE IT TWO QUID,’ SAID THE BOATSWAIN.” 


“She clings to me,” continued the boat- 
swain, with a rapt expression of face, “ in her 
gratitood, and, proud of my strength and 
pluck, she marries me.” 

“An’ I get a five years’ honeymoon,” said 
the soldier. 


a fancy to you ; you’re just the man for the 
job.” 

The soldier, adjusting his bundle, glanced 
at him over his shoulder. ‘ Thankee,” he 
said, with mock gratitude. 

“ Look ’ere,” said the boatswain, springing 
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up and catching him by the sleeve ; “I'll give 
it to you in writing. Come, you ain’t faint- 
hearted ? Why, a bluejacket ’ud do it for the 
fun o’ the thing. If I give it to you in 
writing, and there should be an accident, it’s 
worse for me than it is for you, ain’t it?” 

Mr. Travers hesitated and, pushing his cap 
back, scratched his head. 

“T gives you the two quid afore you go 
into the house,” continued the boatswain, 
hastily following up the impression he had 
made. “I'd give ‘em to you now if I'd got 
‘em with me. ‘That’s my confidence in you ; 
I likes the look of you. Soldier or sailor, 
when there is a man’s work to be done, give 
"em to me afore anybody.” 

The soldier seated himself again and let 
his bundle fall to the ground. “Go on,” he 
said, slowly. “ Write it out fair and square 
and sign it, and I’m your man.” 

The boatswain clapped him on the shoulder 
and produced a bundle of papers from his 
pocket. “There’s letters there with my name 
and address on ’em,” he said. “It’s all fair, 
square, and above-board. When you've cast 
your eyes over them I'll give you the writing.” 

Mr. Travers took them and, re-lighting his 
pipe, smoked in silence, with various side 
glances at his companion as that enthusiast 
sucked his pencil and sat twisting in the 
agonies of composition. The document 
finished—after several failures had been 
retrieved and burnt by the careful Mr. 
Travers—the boatswain heaved a sigh of 
relief and, handing it over to him, leaned 
back with a complacent air while he read it. 

“Seems all right,” said the soldier, folding 
it up and putting it in his waistcoat-pocket. 
“T’ll be here at eleven to-night.” 

“Eleven it is,” said the boatswain, briskly, 
“and, between pals—here’s arf a dollar to 
go on with.” 

He patted him on the shoulder again, and 
with a caution to keep out of sight as much 
as possible till might walked slowly home. 
His step was light, but he carried a face 
in which care and exultation were strangely 
mingled. 

By ten o'clock that night care was in the 
ascendant, and by eleven, when he discerned 
the red glow of Mr. Travers’s pipe set as a 
beacon against a dark background of hedge, 
the boatswain was ready to curse his inven- 
tive powers. Mr. Travers greeted him 
cheerily and, honestly attributing the fact to 
good food and a couple of pints of beer he 
had had since the boatswain left him, said 
that he was ready for anything. 

Mr. Benn grunted and led the way in 


silence. There was no moon, but the night 
was clear, and Mr. Travers, after one or two 
light-hearted attempts at conversation, aban- 
doned the effort and fell to whistling softly 
instead. 

Except for one lighted window the village 
slept in darkness, but the boatswain, who had 
been walking with the stealth of a Red Indian 
on the war-path, breathed more freely after 
they had left it behind. A renewal of his 
antics a little farther on apprised Mr. Travers 
that they were approaching their destination, 
and a minute or two later they came to a 
small inn standing just off the road. “All 
shut up and Mrs. Waters abed, bless her,” 
whispered the boatswain, after walking care- 
fully round the house. ‘‘ How do you feel ?” 

“T’m all right,” said Mr. Travers. “I feel 
as if I’d been burgling all my life. How do 
you feel ?” 

“ Narvous,” said Mr. Benn, pausing under 
a small window at the rear of the house. 
“ This is the one.” 

Mr. Travers stepped back a few paces and 
gazed up at the house. All was still. Fora 
few moments he stood listening and then 
rejoined the boatswain. 

“Good-bye, mate,” he said, hoisting him- 
self on to the sill. “ Death or victory.” 

The boatswain whispered and thrust a 





***GoOD-BYE, MATE,’ HE SAID, HOISTING HIMSELF ON TO 
THE SILL.” 
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couple of sovereigns into his hand. “Take 
your time; there’s no hurry,” he muttered. 
“T want to pull myself together. Frighten 
‘er enough, but not too much. When she 
screams I'll come in.” 

Mr. Travers slipped inside and then thrust 
his head out of the window. “Won't she 
think it funny you should be so handy?” he 
inquired. 

“No; it’s my faithful ’art,” said the boat- 
swain, “ keeping watch over her every night ; 
that’s the ticket. She won't know no 
better.” 

Mr. Travers grinned, and removing his 
boots passed them out to the other. “We 
don’t want her to hear me till I’m upstairs,” 
he whispered. “Put ’em outside, handy for 
me to pick up.” 

The boatswain obeyed, and Mr. Travers-— 
who was by no means a good hand at darning 
socks—shivered as he trod lightly over a 
stone floor. Then, following the instructions 
of Mr. Benn, he made his way to the stairs 
and mounted noiselessly. 

But for a slight stumble half-way up his 
progress was very creditable for an amateur. 
He paused and listened and, all being silent, 
made his way to the landing and stopped 
outside a door. Despite himself his heart 
was beating faster than usual. 

He pushed the door open slowly and 
started as it creaked. Nothing happening 
he pushed again, and standing just inside 
saw, by a small ewer silhouetted against the 
casement, that he was in a bedroom. He 
listened for the sound of breathing, but in 
vain. 

“Quiet sleeper,” he reflected ; “or perhaps 
it is an empty room. Now, I wonder 
whether——” 

The sound of an opening door made him 
start violently, and he stood still, scarcely 
breathing, with his ears on the alert. A 
light shone on the landing, and peeping 
round the door he saw a woman coming 
along the corridor—a younger and _better- 
looking woman than he had expected to see. 
In one hand she held aloft a candle, in the 
other she bore a double-barrelled gun. Mr. 
Travers withdrew into the room and, as the 
light came nearer, slipped into a big cup- 
board by the side of the fireplace and, stand- 
ing bolt upright, waited. The light came 
into the room. 

“Must have been my fancy,” said a 
pleasant voice. 

“Bless her,” smiled Mr. Travers. 

His trained ear recognised the sound of 
cocking triggers. The next moment a heavy 
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body bumped against the door of the cupboard 
and the key turned in the lock. 

“Got you!” said the voice, triumphantly. 
“ Keep still ; if you try and break out I shall 
shoot you.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Travers, hastily ; “I 
won't move.” 

“Better not,” said the voice. ‘Mind, I’ve 
got a gun pointing straight at you.” 

“Point it downwards, there’s a good girl,” 
said Mr. ‘Travers, earnestly ; “and take your 
finger off the trigger. If anything happened 
to me you’d never forgive yourself.” 

“Tt’s all right so long as you don’t move, 
said the voice; “and I’m not a girl,” it 
added, sternly. 

“Yes, you are,” said the prisoner. “I saw 
you. I thought it was an angel at first. I 
saw your little bare feet and——” 

A faint scream interrupted him. 

“You'll catch cold,” urged Mr. Travers. 

“Don’t you trouble about me,” said the 
voice, tartly. 

“T won't give any trouble,” said Mr. 
Travers, who began to think it was time for 
the boatswain to appear on the scene. “ Why 
don’t you call for help? I'll go like alamb.” 

“T don’t want your advice,” was the reply. 
“T know what to do. Now, don’t you try 
and break out. I’m going to fire one barrel 
out of the window, but I’ve got the other one 
for you if you move.” 

“My dear gir/,” protested the horrified 
Mr. Travers, “you'll alarm the neighbour- 
hood.” 

“ Just what I want to do,” said the voice. 
“ Keep still, mind.” 

Mr. Travers hesitated. ‘The game was up, 
and it was clear that in any case the stratagem 
of the ingenious Mr. Benn would have to be 
disclosed. 

“Stop!” he said, earnestly. ‘Don’t do 
anything rash. I’m not a burglar ; I’m doing 
this for a friend of yours—Mr. Benn.” 

“* What?” said an amazed voice. 

“True as I stand here,” asseverated Mr. 
Travers. “Here, here’s my _ instructions. 
I'll put ’em under the door, and if you go to 
the back window you'll see him in the garden 
waiting.” 

He rustled the paper under the door, and 
it was at once snatched from his fingers. 
He regained an upright position and stood 
listening to the startled and indignant ex- 
clamations of his gaoler as she read the 
boatswain’s permit :— 

“ This is to give notice that I, George Benn, 
being of sound mind and body, have told Ned 
Travers to pretend to be a burglar at Mrs. 


”» 
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Waterss. He atn’t a burglar, and I shall be 
outside all the time. It’s all above-board and 
ship-shape. 
““ (Siened) George Benn.” 
“Sound mind — above -board — ship- 
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about the room and the swish of clothing 
hastily donned. 

“You ought to have done it before,” com- 
mented the thoughtful Mr. ‘Travers. “It’s 
enough to give you your death of cold.” 





“HE RUSTLED THE PAPER UNDER THE DOOR.” 


shape,” repeated a dazed voice. “ Il here 
ts he?” 

“Out at the back,” replied Mr. Travers. 
“If you go to the window you can see him. 
Now, do put something round your shoulders, 
there’s a x 0d girl.” 

There was no reply, but a board creaked. 
He waited for what seemed a long time, and 
then the board creaked again. 

“ Did you see him ?” he inquired. 

“] did,” was the sharp reply. ‘“ You both 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves. You 
ought to be punished.” 

“There zs a clothes-peg sticking into the 
back of my head,” remarked Mr. Travers. 
“What are you going to do?” 

There was no reply. 

“What are you going to do?” repeated 
Mr. Travers, somewhat uneasily. “ You look 
too nice to do anything hard ; leastways, so 
far as I can judge through this crack.” 

There was a smothered exclamation, and 
then sounds of somebody moving hastily 


“Mind your business,” said the voice, 
sharply. “Now, if I let you out, will you 
promise to do exactly as I tell you?” 

“Honour bright,” said Mr. Travers, fer 
vently. 

“I’m going to give Mr. Benn a lesson he 
won't forget,” proceeded the other, grimly. 
“I’m going to fire off this gun, and then run 
down and tell him I’ve killed you.” 

“Eh?” said the amazed Mr. Travers. “Oh, 
lord !” 

“ H’sh! Stop that laughing,” commanded 
the voice. “He'll hear you. « Be gutet!” 

The key turned in the lock, and Mr. 
‘Travers, stepping forth, clapped his hand over 
his mouth and endeavoured to obey. Mrs. 
Waters, stepping back with the gun ready, 
scrutinized him closely. 

“Come on to the landing,” said Mr. 
Travers, eagerly. “We don’t want anybody 
else to hear. Fire into this.” 

He snatched a patchwork rug from the 
floor and stuck it up against the balusters. 
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“You stay here,” said Mrs. Waters. 

He nodded. 

She pointed the gun at the hearth-rug, the 
walls shook with the explosion, and, with a 
shriek that set Mr. Travers’s teeth on edge, 
she rushed downstairs and, drawing back the 
bolts of the back door, tottered outside and 
into the arms of the agitated boatswain. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she cried. 

“What—what’s the matter?” gasped the 
boatswain. 

The widow struggled in his arms. 
burglar,” she said, in a tense whisper. 
it’s all right ; I’ve killed him.” 

“Kill——” stuttered the other. 
Killed him?” 

Mrs. Waters nodded and released 
herself. “First shot,” she said, with 
a satisfied air. 


“A 
* But 


“ Kill—— 


“THE HORRIFIED MR. BENN STOOD STOCK-STILL REGARDING HER.” 


The boatswain wrung his hands. “Good 
heavens!” he said, moving slowly towards 
the door. “ Poor fellow !” 

_““Come back,” said the widow, tugging at 
his coat. 

“TI was—was going to see—whether I could 
do anything for ’im,” quavered the boatswain. 


'” 


“ Poor fellow ! 
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“You stay where you are,” commanded 
Mrs. Waters. “I don’t want any witnesses. 
I don’t want this house to have a bad name. 
I’m going to keep it quiet.” 

“Quiet?” said the shaking boatswain. 
“ How?” 

“First thing to do,” said the widow, 
thoughtfully, “is to get rid of the body. I'll 
bury him in the garden, I think. There’s a 
very good bit of ground behind those 
potatoes. You'll find the spade in the tool- 
house.” 

The horrified Mr. Benn stood stock-still 
regarding her. 

“While you’re digging the grave,” con 





tinued Mrs. Waters, 
calmly, “T’ll go in 
and clean up the 
mess.” 

The boatswain 
reeled and then 
fumbled with trem- 
bling fingers at his 
collar. 

Like a man in 
a dream he stood 
watching as she ran to the tool-house and 
returned with a spade and pick; like a man 
in a dream he followed her on to the garden. 

“Be careful,” she said, sharply; “ you're 
treading down my potatoes.” 

The boatswain stopped dead and stared at 
her. Apparently unconscious of his gaze, she 
began to pace out the measurements and 
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then, placing the tools in his hands, urged 
him to lose no time. 

“T’ll bring him down when you're gone,” 
she said, looking towards the house. 

The boatswain wiped his damp brow with 
the back of his hand. “How are you going 
to get it downstairs ?” he breathed. 

“ Drag it,” said Mrs. Waters, briefly. 

“Suppose he isn’t dead ?” said the boat- 
swain, with a gleam of hope. 

“ Fiddlesticks !” said Mrs. Waters. “Do 
you think I don’t know? Now, don’t waste 
time talking ; and mind you dig it deep. I'll 
put a few cabbages on top afterwards—I’ve 
got more than I want.” 

She re-entered the house and ran lightly 
upstairs. The candle was still alight and 
the gun was leaning against the bed-post ; 
but the visitor had disappeared. Conscious 
of an odd feeling of disappointment, she 
looked round the empty room. 

“Come and look at him,” entreated a 
voice, and she turned and beheld the amused 
countenance of her late prisoner at the door. 

“T’ve been watching from the back 
window,” he said, nodding. “You're a 
wonder ; that’s what you are. Come and 
look at him.” 

Mrs. Waters followed, and leaning out of 
the window watched with simple pleasure 
the efforts of the amateur sexton. Mr. 
Benn was digging like one possessed, only 
pausing at intervals to straighten his back 
and to cast a fearsome glance around him. 
The only thing that marred her pleasure was 
the behaviour of Mr. Travers, who was 
struggling for a place with all the fervour of 
a citizen at the Lord Mayor’s show. 

“Get back,” she said, in a fierce whisper. 
“ He'll see you.” 

Mr. Travers with obvious reluctance 
obeyed, just as the victim looked up. 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Waters?” inquired the 
boatswain, fearfully. 

“Yes, of course it is,” snapped the widow. 
“ Who else should it be, do you think? Go 
on! What are you stopping for ?” 

Mr. Benn’s breathing as he bent to his 
task again was distinctly audible. The head 
of Mr. ‘Travers ranged itself once more along- 
side the widow’s. For a long time they 
watched in silence. 


“Won't you come down here, Mrs. 


Waters?” called the boatswain, looking up 
so suddenly that Mr. ‘Travers’s head bumped 
painfully against the side of the window. 
“Tt’s a bit creepy, all alone.” 

“T’m all right,” said Mrs. Waters. 

“IT keep 


fancying there’s something 


dodging behind them currant bushes,” pur- 
sued the unfortunate Mr. Benn, hoarsely. 
“How you can stay there alone I can’t 
think. I thought I saw something looking 
over your shoulder just now. Fancy if it 
came creeping up behind and caught hold of 


you !.” 
The widow gave a sudden faint scream. 
“If you do that again—-—” she said, 


turning fiercely on Mr. ‘Travers. 

“ He put it into my head,” said the culprit, 
humbly ; “I should never have thought of 
such a thing by myself. I’m one of the 
quietest and best-behaved—- 

“ Make haste, Mr. Benn,” said the widow, 
turning to the window again ; “I’ve got a lot 
to do when you've finished.” 

The boatswain groaned and fell to digging 
again, and Mrs. Waters, after watching a 
little while longer, gave Mr. Travers some 
pointed instructions about the window and 
went down to the garden again. 

“ That will do, I think,” she said, stepping 
into the hole and regarding it critically. 
“Now you'd better go straight off home, and, 
mind, not a word to a soul about this.” 

She put her hand on his shoulder, and 
noticing with pleasure that he shuddered at 
her touch led the way to the gate. The 
boatswain paused for a moment, as though 
about to speak, and then, apparently thinking 
better of it, bade her good-bye in a hoarse 
voice and walked feebly up the road. Mrs. 
Waters stood watching until his steps died 
away in the distance, and then, returning to 
the garden, took up the spade and stood 
regarding with some dismay the mountainous 
result of his industry. Mr. Travers, who was 
standing just inside the back door, joined her. 

“ Let me,” he said, gallantly. 

The day was breaking as he finished his 
task. ‘lhe clean, sweet air and the exercise 
had given him an appetite to which the smell 
of cooking bacon and hot coffee that pro- 
ceeded from the house had set a sharper 


edge. He took his coat from a bush and 
put it on. Mrs. Waters appeared at the 
door. 


“You had better come in and have some 
breakfast before you go,” she said, brusquely ; 
“ there’s no more sleep for me now.” 

Mr. Travers obeyed with alacrity, and after 
a satisfying wash in the scullery came into the 
big kitchen with his face shining and took a 
seat at the table. ‘The cloth was neatly laid, 
and Mrs. Waters, fresh and cool, with a 
smile upon her pleasant face, sat behind the 
tray. She looked at her guest curiously, 
Mr. Travers’s spirits being somewhat higher 
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than the state of his wardrobe appeared to 
justify. 

“Why don’t you get some settled work ?” 
she inquired, with gentle severity, as he 
imparted snatches of his history between 
bites. 

“ Easier said than done,” said Mr. Travers, 
serenely. “ But don’t you run away with the 
idea that I’m a beggar, because I’m not. I 
pay my way, such as it is. And, by-the-bye, 
I s’pose I haven’t earned that two pounds 
Benn gave me ?” 

His face lengthened, and he felt uneasily 
in his pocket. 

“Tl give them to him when I’m tired of 
the joke,” said the widow, holding out her 
hand and watching him closely. 

Mr. Travers passed the coins over to her. 
“Soft hand you’ve got,” he said, musingly. 
“T don’t wonder Benn was desperate. I 
dare say I should have done the same ‘n his 
place.” 

Mrs. Waters bit her lip and looked out 
at the window; Mr. Travers resumed his 
breakfast. 

“There’s only one job that I’m really fit 
for, now that I’m too old for the Army,” he 
said, confidentially, as, breakfast finished, he 
stood at the door ready to depart. 
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“Playing at burglars?” hazarded Mrs. 
Waters. 

“Landlord of a little country public- 
house,” said Mr. Travers, simply. 

Mrs. Waters fell back and regarded him 
with open-eyed amazement. 

“Good morning,” she said, as soon as she 
could trust her voice. ‘ 

“Good-bye,” said Mr. Travers, reluctantly. 
“T should like to hear how old Benn takes 
this joke, though.” 

Mrs. Waters retreated into the house and 
stood regarding him. “If you’re passing 
this way again and like to look in—I’ll tell 
you,” she said, after a long pause. “Good- 
bye.” 
ern look in in a week’s time,” said Mr. 
Travers. 

He took the proffered hand and shook it 
warmly. “It would be the best joke of all,” 
he said, turning away. 

“ What would ?” 

The soldier confronted her again. 

“For old Benn to come round here 
one evening and find me landlord. Think 
it over.” 

Mrs. Waters met his gaze soberly. “ I’ll 
think it over when you have gone,” she said, 
softly. ‘“‘ Now go.” 
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The Humour of Cricket. 


By ArTHUR THOMAS. 


WAS amused the other day to 
read an American’s version of 
a cricket match. This is how 
he got at it. “The principle 
of cricket, it seems,” he says, 
“is simple enough. Two sets 
of thin upright staves, about three feet high, 
are driven into the ground about forty feet 
apart. Upon the summit of these staves a 
frail strip of wood is placed, which it is the 
object of the pitcher to dislodge with a ball. 
In this, however, he is continually frustrated 
by the action of a player who stands imme- 
diately in front of each of the upright staves. 
This player, by the aid of a short flat 
club (technically known, I overheard, as a 
‘boundary’) prevents the pitcher from dis- 
lodging the strip of wood, and occasionally 
strikes the ball into remote parts of the field. 
According to the rules, the moment the ball is 
struck by the boundary both of the strikers, 
called ‘bounders,’ commence to run back- 
wards and forwards between their respective 
stations, and the scoring is regulated accord- 
ing to the runs thus made. The more remote, 
therefore, the bounder sends the ball, the 
more opportunity to score points for his 
side. But as this exercise is, except for the 





youngest and most agile, very severe, it is not 
surprising to observe that many bounders 
restrain the force of their strokes, and so 
keep the ball well within range and save 
themselves much arduous exercise.” 

Well, ¢ha?s all right. It reminds me of 
the Chinaman’s definition of tobogganing— 
“Houp-la! Whish-t-t-t-t! Walkee backee 
milee ! ”—only it’s a bit more lengthy. 

The game, whatever may be said by one 
so intelligent, is not so simple as it ‘looks. 
“Vat ees your cricket?” said a Frenchman 
in the pavilion at Lord’s during the Test 
Match, to which he had been invited by a 
friend who was doing him the honours of the 
season. “Vat ees it? One of ze men hits 
ze ball and zen—gwel éclat! Ze men run 
back and forth, and ze men who do not run 
walk about ze field. Zen it is time for ze 
lunch. Cvest magnifique! And zis is ze 
national game of ze Englishmen !” 

This is about as near as I can reproduce 
the luminous comment of my friend from 
Gaul, for I was the one who was doing the 
honours. It was useless to attempt an 
explanation of the game. He asked me at 
some length about the “ hat trick,” and when 
I told him that it was done by ‘the bowler 
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Our Cricket Matcu.—General Chorus (to Farmer Giles, who, in consideration of his lending us the field, has been included 
in the home team, but unfortunately is bowled first ball): ‘‘ Out, Varmer! thee be out! Make way for the Rector now.” 


Farmer Giles: ‘‘ Whoy, bain’t I to bat no more?” 
Chorus : “‘ Cuorse not! Thee be out !” 


Farmer Giles : “ Oh, 6¢ 1? Then hout you goes hout o’ wey field.” 
DRAWN BY L. RAVEN-HILL. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF “ PUNCH. 





























he blandly asked me 
if that was what it 
meant, adding later 
that “bowler,” as he 
understood it, was an 
English name for hat. 
What could be done 
in such acase? I con- 
tented myself with let- 
ting him see “‘ze men” 
running about for some 
minutes, and then took 
him in to “ze lunch,” 
after which he had 
greater respect for 
England, if not for its 
national game. 

Now, that explana- 
tion of the hat trick, 
offered in so much in- 
nocence by one who 
knew nothing of the 
game, has prompted 
the belief that at last 
a new cricket story has 
been discovered. Yet 
from my knowledge of 
the humour of cricket, 


Expcainep.—Our Village Cricket Club, after the Opening Match.—The Young 
“T say, S inner, I don't yet understand that first tall of yours that ¢ 
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He Wovutpn'r Miss It.—Irate Parent : “‘ How dare 
have the impudence to come and ask for your ball back when 
you nearly killed one of my children with it?” 

The Captain of the Team: “ But, please, Sir, you've got 
ten children and we've only one ball.” 


ou 


DRAWN BY W. FALCONER FOR THE “ KING.” 


?” 
Spinner (our demon left-hander): ‘‘ You couldn't ‘ave done nothing with it, Sir." 


.DRAWN BY F, H. TOWNSEND. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF * PUNCH.” 
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as represented by 
stories actually told 
and illustrated jokes 
in the comic papers, 
merely to print it as 
new makes me fearful 
of the result. Experi- 
ence has taught me 
that there are hardly 
more than a dozen 
jokes about cricket 
worthy of the name. 
These are immortal. 
All others are but 
gloss upon, or varia- 
tions of, the originals ; 
and if there were not 
one prize competition 
running already in this 
Magazine it would be 
a good idea to start 
one for the best cricket 
story sent in by con- 
tributors. One result, 
at least, there would 
be—the “large and 
handsome prize,” as 
such competitions 
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usually express it, would be entirely safe. Of 
course, there would be a coupon attached and 
an affidavit that each story was new. The last 
condition would knock out most of them. 

How immortal these stories really are is 
proved by the following. I asked a friend if 
he could tell me an absolutely new cricket 
story. 

“If I could,” he replied, “ wouldn’t I tell 
it myself ?” 

“ That’s what I asked you to do,” I said. 

“Well,” he replied, “I can’t, but ‘I'll tell 
you the best cricket story I know.” 


“Go on,” said I. 
“Well,” said he, “down in my con- 
stituency "—he was a would-be M.P., and I 


hope he gets in—‘“ we were having a game, 
and got one of our leading farmers to lend 
us a field. This farmer had been invited to 
play, and when he went in was bowled first 
ball. He was told to make way for the 
curate, and when the situation was broken to 
him he cried out, ‘ Ain’t I to bat no more? 
Out,am 1? Then out you goes out of my 
field.’” 

My appreciation was great, but I could not 
laugh. The story he had told me with so 
much unction was one of Raven-Hill’s, and 
had already appeared in the pages of Punch, 
accompanied by one of the best of that inimi- 
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table draughtsman’s pictures. And, if you 
have not heard the. story before or seen the 
drawing, I reproduce them, just as funny as 
they were when they first appeared. What 
pleases me must about my friend’s story is the 
light it lets in upon the ways of politicians. 

This episode, having passed safely without 
loss of life or limb on either side, decided me 
upon one point—namely, that I would leave 
the immortal jokes to themselves, as they 
originally appeared in print and picture, and, 
in dealing with my subject, confine myself to 
a few good stories. These should occasion- 
ally be accompanied by sapient remarks from 
one who plays the game, and having proved 
the difficulties in his path merrily takes his 
way, fearless of the man who has “heard 
them all before.” 

Just a word or two now about the people 
who are ignorant of the game and its many 
niceties. They are not all French or American, 
or Germans, for that matter, like the German 
music- master in one of Mr. Armour’s 
sketches, who, when the telegraph - board 
read 20—1—o tried to be affable to the 
returning batsman. “Ach!” said Mein 
Herr, “so you haf—how say you—zwanzig 
runs gemacht?” “Swan’s egg?” replied 
the batsman, gloomily. “No. Duck’s egg, 
unfortunately!” No, indeed. Some of the 





Tue Nationat Game.--Our Vittace Cricket Cius.—We had thirty seconds left before the time for drawing stumps 


Our two last men were in, and we wanted one run to tie and two to win. 
KEPRODUCED HY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 


DRAWN BY F. H. TOWNSEND. 


It was the most exciting finish on record. 
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most ignorant are 
ladies, and English, 
too, of the best 
families. There is 
a story, now some 
years old, born at an 
Eton and Harrow 
match, when a small 
boy was entertaining 
two ladies, and one 
of the Eton boys 
was bowled out, 
amid enthusiastic 
plaudits from the 
Harrow contingent. 
“What's happened ?” 
asked one of the 
young ladies. “ He’s 
out,” replied the boy. 
“Why is he out?” 
asked the fair one. 
“ Bowled,” was the 
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laconic answer. 
‘Why was he 


THE PLAYTHING OF CircumsTance.—He : “ Hullo, there's Smith out for a duck again !" 
She : “* Did he explain how it was he made no runs in his first innings ?” 
; —" “Well, you see, he happened to go in just when Jones was in the middle of his hat 
trick.” 
DRAWN BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 





bowled ?” persisted 
the fair one. “ Be- 
cause he didn’t play 
with a straight bat.” “Oh,” remarked the 
young lady, “how silly of him! Why didn’t 
he get someone to lend him one ?” 

It was another young lady—they are 
always young ladies in these stories, except, 
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UNANSWERABLE QuEsTiON.—Laura (who wishes to thoroughly master the mysteries of cricket): ‘‘ But then, Emily, what 


happens if the bowler gets out before the batter ? 
DRAWN BY DU MAURIER. 
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perhaps, the fat lady who thought it so clever 
of the man with the ball to hit the bat every 
time—who got so interested in the canvas 
screen that the curiosity of her sex finally 
overpowered her. So, for information, she 
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turned appropri- 
ately to the lady by 
her side. “ What's 
that screen for, 
Gertie?” “Oh,” 
replied Gertie, 
“that’s to keep the 
draught off the 
ball !” 

Their ignorance 
is awful, but they 
show it in such 
a nice way that 
you don’t mind it 
at all. In fact, it’s 
part of the fun 
when you take 
them with you, and 
explains, doubtless, 
why sO many are 
taken. They are 
not always as in- 
terested in the 
game as they might 
be, but how can 
they be, knowing 
so littl of it? 
And it is notice- 
able that they 


rarely refuse any invitations to the matches, 
particularly the expensive ones. 
them, in an unguarded moment, let out the 
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On THe Vittace Green.—* if you ‘it ‘im in front it’s ‘leg 


before’; if you ‘it ‘im be’ind it's a ‘ wide.’” 


DRAWN BY PHIL MAY. 
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One of 
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truth. When asked, 
during the interval, 
if she was fond of 
cricket, she replied, 
“Oh, I’m passion- 
ately devoted to 
it!” “And what 
part of the match,” 
queried the young 
man, “do you enjoy 
the most?” “Qh, 
this part,” she re- 
plied — “the pro- 
menade!” And it 
is said they got mar- 
riedand lived happy 
ever afterwards. 

It may seem sur- 
prising, but it is 
a fact, that one of 
them once wanted 
to know if the Test 
team —although 
she didn’t term it 
that way—was 
selected for its good 
looks, and_ great 
pains were taken 
to explain that the 





fit alone survived for such a great event. 
The mere Adonis stands not before a Cotter. 
The question need not have been asked had 





CRICKETANA.— YOUNG 


patronage! You dare to bow! to me with your le 


Lapies v. Bovs.—Fair Batter (etat. 18): “ Now, just look here, Algy Jones—none of your 
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DRAWN BY DU MAURIER. 


ft hand again, and I'll box your ears 
REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF “ PUNCH.” 
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My Lady known 
the.story—told, I 
believe, by Mr. 
Hutchinson—of a 
certain county 
captain who was 
once driving in his 
dog - cart past a 
village cricket 
match. The style 
of a certain bats- 
man caught his 
eye. “That’s a 
good bat, isn’t he ?” 
he asked of a 
yokel, as he pulled 
up his horse. “Oh, 
yaas ; ’e be a pretty 
fair bat,” was the 
grudging repiy. 
“He makes a 
good many runs, 
I should think, 
doesn’t he?” 
“Oh, yaas, ’e do 
make runs some- 
times.” “H’m! 
Difficult man_ to 
get out, I should 
think, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, yaas; we 
haven’t gotten ‘im 
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Jane: 
clever, you know, of that man with the ball to hit the bat nearly 
every time!” 

DRAWN BY L. RAVEN-HILL. 
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think it’s so 
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out for fower year.” 
Enough said. 
That batsman was 
carried away in 
the dog-cart there 
and then, to play 
for the county 
eleven, and, adds 
Mr. Hutchinson, 
“he has _ played 
for it ever since.” 
What do I care fora 
bevy of yachts 
Or a dozen or so of 
yawls ? 
I bowled three curates 
once 
With three consecu- 
tive balls, 

writes Norman 
Gale in one of his 
bright verses. 
With that we leave 
the subject of 
curates. “They 
‘as their say on 
Sunday,” which is 
a story told when 
cricket was called 
“ creag.” 

One of the 
many humours of 
the local match is 
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FERDINAND AND Diana.—“ Di insisted on my playing in local match. Haven't played since I was at school, 


when my average was 2, However, determined to do my best, but swi 
keeper rather damaged. Wish that cousin wouldn't call me fessop: D 


DRAWN BY L. 
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ped too aroeny at my first ball. Wicket- 
to me for some reason." 
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illustrated in a well- 
known drawing by 
the late Phil May. 
It is called “ Mr. 
Tipkins—His In- 
nings,” and shows 
Mr. Tipkins, who, 
by his rig, rather 
suggests that he is 
more accustomed to 
pounding pills than 
wielding the bat, 
standing at the 
wicket, legs wide 
apart, his whole 
body square to the 
bowler, his bat in 
air, and a most be- 
wildered look on 
his face. He has 
happened to hit a 
ball quite by acci- 
dent. “Run! run! 
run!” shouts the 
crowd. “Where? 
where? where?” 
asks the astonished 
Mr. Tipkins, and 
the field politely 


endeavours to stifle ain 
- ‘Nothin’ ! Oh, ain't’e!! Wy, at the Hoval ‘e threw up the 
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oe yhy was Bill Jones made captain? 


its mirth. ball from four bound’ ry wot Grace ‘it !’ 


Some years ago 
—it was, I believe, 
in the days when 


the pneumatic tyre had taken the place of 
the old-fashioned stiff rubber covering for 


bicycle wheels — there 
appeared in Punch 
a diminutive sketch 
of a batsman at the 
wicket, with a new 
sort of exaggerated 
guard upon his legs. 
The point, both of 
drawing and joke, was 
the clever suggestion 


DRAWN BY PHIL MAY. 
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SuGGESTION For THE Cricket Season.—The 
New Pneumatic Leg Guard. (Mr. Punch's ricgreen 


DRAWN BY C. HARRISON, 
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that the pneumatic 
bicycle tyre might 
successfully be 
adopted by manu- 
facturers of cricket 
requisites to relieve 
the player of a 
heavy burden. 
The picture had 
the merit—not pos- 
sessed by all of its 
fellows — of being 
funny as well as 
practical, and I have 
hunted it out for 
reproduction in this 
article merely to 
show the closeness 
between jest and 
earnest. Will those 
who have played 
cricket give this a 
moment’s thought? 
Is it beyond the 
bounds of imagina- 
tion that some 
enterprising manu- 
facturer may some 
day fill a long-felt 
want by substituting 
for the hard and 
stiff leg - guard of 
the present a re- 
silient, light, and 


serviceable guard of inflated rubber? Try 
it yourself with three or four pieces of 


garden hose around 
your leg, and note the 
lightness of the cover- 
ing and the protection 
it gives you when a ball 
is thrown against it. 
How much greater will 
be that protection when 
the rubber is filled 
with non-escaping air ! 


























By H. B. Marriott WATSON. 





ERBERT PARMENTER, 
seated in the small embrasure 
in his flat window, rubbed his 
#) SZ) Ra! chin and stared upwards at the 
6 NA | sky. It was maaed at times 
= rege a & a e x 
Shee with «blowing clouds that, 
speeding like Spanish galleons on the blue 
deep, crossed the aperture of heaven between 
the two adjoining mansions. For March had 
come in and spring was at the doors, which 
possibly accounted for Herbert Parmenter’s 
occupation. He nibbled the feathered end of 
his quill-pen and. searched the blank walls 
and vacant windows opposite for inspiration. 
He was a fair, elegant young man of thirty- 
five, with eyes set somewhat deeply and con- 
veying the impression of aloofness. _ He was, 
in point of fact, a poet by taste and inclina- 
tion, but in office hours he assisted his uncle 
in the City. A partner in a business which 
dealt merely with earthly produce, but was 
none the less successful, he was of an admir- 
able shrewdness in commerce, but in society 
relapsed upon a native bashfulness. He did 
not “go about”; he admired the drama 
from the upper circles ; and, acquiring, as he 
grew older, a fastidious taste in furniture and 
appointments, he steadily and stealthily cul- 
tivated the Muse. 
He could not. tolerate anything save the 
best, and was accustomed to quote Tennyson : 
Vol. xxx. 21. 
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“We needs must love the highest when we 
see it.” And hence, with the evolution of 
his critical instinct, he did not publish his 
poems. He wrote and he burnt, and then 
he wrote again ; and next morning he took 
the train to the City and read the money 
articles in his papers with a serene mind and 
undisturbed digestion. Yet there was no 
doubt as to his reserve. He was in a way in 
danger of becoming a recluse, for he belonged 
to a club which he frequented only to break 
the monotony of his solitary dinners, and his 
social excursions into feminine society were 
rare. His uncle, being, like himself, a 
bachelor, did nothing to discourage this 
atmosphere of solitude by which the younger 
man was surrounded. Herbert declared 
that he wanted nothing better than his 
present life. He had sufficient money ; he 
was in a position to indulge his taste in knick- 
knacks ; and he had a good library, in the 
window of which he was now sitting. 

If you write poems in the air (as most 
poets do) it is, nevertheless, of considerable 
advantage to have a model, so to speak. 
One cannot: begin wildly talking of black 
or brown hair ; it is better to fix on some 
material and existent object to exalt. And 
feeling this necessity, Herbert had on several 
occasions allowed a certain distant figure, 
dimly seen and imagined, to drift through 
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his thoughts and commingle with the stuff of 
his verse. His poem was entitled “The 
Face,” and was somewhat after the style of 
Rossetti, but more thoughtful. 

As he sat at his window, which commanded 
an extensive view of a glazed wall, he was 
sometimes conscious of a woman who sat or 
moved about, entered or departed from, a 
room in a flat in the adjoining block across 
the dismal area. She was young, as he could 
perceive at a glance ; she had a neat way of 
dressing her hair, which was bronze in hue ; 
she wore gowns close to her shapely figure, and 
she lolled in a chair as she read. Her face 
he had never really seen across the interval 
of space which separated them. Nor did he 
desire to see it. She was a text on which 
he constructed his poem; she was a lay 
figure almost, though of breath and blood ; 
at the least she might be regarded as some- 
one whom he had costumed for the part, and 
took no interest in except as a model. He 
was staring now at the wild March sky, for 
the window was empty. But he could recall 
enough of his model to make her useful. 
That bronze hair was to be most effective in 
a lyric ; and that sve/te body would sink into 
the lap of Death most pathetically. Herbert 
arose and looked up his Rossetti. After all, 
he had no desire to follow slavishly in 
Rossetti’s footsteps ; it would be far better 
to break away for himself. And he had a 
sudden misgiving that he had unconsciously 
transcribed a line from “ Her Portrait.” He 
hunted the poem through with a frown on 
his face. Then, with a sigh of relief, he 
went back to his table, glanced down at his 
papers meditatively, walked thoughtfully to 
the fire, poked it, stood reflecting with an 
elbow on the mantelpiece for a time, let his 
gaze travel slowly and appreciatively along 
his well-filled shelves, and at last returned 
to the window to renew the struggle with 
inspiration. The paper was gone ! 

Herbert Parmenter looked on the floor on 
each side of his writing bureau, but nothing 
was to be seen. He pushed his chair away 
and scrutinized the spot where it had stood, 
but without success. The window was open to 
the south on that afternoon in the advancing 
spring, and the bluff wind might have 
played tricks with his papers. He wrote on 
very fine sheets, for which he paid a fancy 
price ; and now he looked at the little pile 
which remained on the blotting-paper, he 
could see that they were fluttered. As single 


spies, then, did they conspire to take flight 
into the rough world ? 
window and looked forth. 


He went to the 
The area below 


was untenanted and bare. His flat was on 
the first floor, and he could easily have 
descried any paper at that distance above the 
basement. But once more nothing was 
manifest. Herbert began to be puzzled and 
interested. A piece of paper could not take 
wings and be spirited away of its own volition, 
and yet if the wind had carried it off it would 
be visible in the area. 

Unwittingly his glance crossed the area to 
the sister block of flats and entered the 
window where he had often seen the lady at 
ease in her chair. There was no one there 
now, but as he noted that fact his attention 
was arrested by something white that fluttered 
on the sill. It was a piece of paper ! 

Almost nervously Herbert searched for 
his opera-glasses and brought them to bear 
on the restless paper. He could, of course, 
not identify writing at the distance, but he 
would have sworn that it was the cut and 
style of his choice, hand-made, vellum-wove 
sheets. Undoubtedly the mystery was solved : 
a vagrom gust had snatched his poem out of 
the window and sent it sailing across the 
area to the opposite suite. And now the 
problem was how to recover it. To wander 
into the next mansions and inquire vaguely 
for a room with a piece of paper on the 
window -sill was obviously impracticable. 
He did not know the name of the occu- 
pant or occupants of the flat, and he had 
no knowledge of its number. These 
large buildings were like rabbit warrens. 
No; it seemed hopeless to go conven- 
tionally to work on this mission. And yet 
he must regain his poem. It was his best 
achievement up to date, and he could not 
bear to lose it, tossed on the winds of 
heaven and subject to the eyes of any 
casual stranger. He contemplated the pros- 
pect for some time thoughtfully, and then 
abruptly clambered out of his window. 

The drop to the bottom was not very great, 
and -he had taken it before he was aware. 
Some impulse from the spring winds, perhaps, 
was fluent in his blood, and made him act 
with a precipitation which was hardly charac- 
teristic of him. He crossed the area and 
came under the window of the opposite fiat. 
By raising himself with the aid of a lead pipe 
he was able to reach up to the sill, and by a 
dexterous manipulation of hands and legs he 
even brought his face level with it. The 
paper, with his unmistakable hand, still 
fluttered in the open window. He stretched 
out an arm with difficulty ; it tantalized him, 
disengaging itself with a little rustle in the 
wind. But it was beyond reach. He 
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crawled a little higher and put out a hand 
again; it touchedgthe paper, which dis- 
appeared. 

What had become of it? Herbert realized 
that it must have fallen under the impetus of 
his push into the room beyond. He clung, 
thinking, to the ledge. It seemed absurd to 
retreat now that he had come so far and so 
deeply committed himself, and was so near 
success. He remembered, too, that out of 
the front windows of his flat an hour before 
he had seen the young lady stepping into the 
road, into the blown face of the traffic. 
Under that impulse which moved in him 
this season of wild births and buddings he 
hauled himself by a huge effort upon the 
ledge, and, seated there, peered over the sill 
into the room. He saw nothing in it; he 
had no curiosity ; he was only looking for his 
own property. And, sure enough, there it lay 
on the floor a few feet 
from him, its giddy tay { 
course now ended, = 
silent in the silence (NE 
of the room. Her- ~ A _ 
bert leaned over and ON, ie 
lightly crossed the i, ay 
sill, for he was a man b My | PF, 
of graceful carriage - (A eee 
and easy physical /;/ aN , 
actions. He stooped, 
picked up his poem, 
and turned to retreat. 
As he did so for the 
first time he became Wi 
conscious of the / 
room. 

It was a small and 
pleasant room, fur- 
nished with a taste for 
comfort, and clearly 
by a woman. A 
bright fire burned on 
the hearth. A few 
reproductions of 
classical pictures 
adorned the walls; 
there were two easy- 
chairs, at one of which : 
Herbert cast an en- {SS 
vious glance, seeing / é 
at once that it be- 
longed to Chippen- 
dale’s Chinese 
period; there were some books open on 
the table, one of which he saw with half 
an eye to be Tennyson. It was evidently 
a lady’s boudoir, and realizing this, now 
that his mission was accomplished and 
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his ardour gone, Herbert experienced a 
little embarrassment. ‘These considerations 
passed through his mind and these observa- 
tions were made almost in a flash, as he 
turned to go. He had reached the window, 
and was mounting the sill, when he heard the 
handle of the door behind him turn. 

Panic seized on Herbert Parmenter forth- 
with, but it was the panic of despair that 
causes a flow of thought and does not prevent 
it. It was impossible that he should have 
time to jump through the window before the 
person should enter ; therefore he took the 
next course that came into his head with 
the promptitude of an animal caught in a 
trap. He dodged in a twinkling behind the 
curtains that fell half-way across the window. 

No sooner was he safe in hiding than it 
occurred to him that he might have stood his 
ground, faced the danger, and explained his 
errand. But it was 
now too late, for the 
door had opened and 
someone had entered. 
Secluded behind the 
curtains he could not 
see who this was, but 
he heard the sound 
of feet and he caught 
Yi / the noise of a rustling 

Y// skirt. It must be the 
Y, lady returned from 
her walk. 
Herbert Parmen- 
ter’s breath came very 
fast, and he was con- 
/ scious that his heart 
throbbed unusually 
i) loud. He was in an 
u////f/ agony of suspense, if 
V4 /] the truth be told, and 
a crowd of disjointed 
thoughts and hopes 
and fears pressed 
through his brain. 
He stood quite 
M motionless, with one 
= hand on the wall to 
keep his tremulous body from sway- 
ing and thus disclosing his pre- 
sence ; and then the lady walked 
slowly across to the window and 
stood looking out into the falling 
dusk. 

He could not make out her face, which was 
in profile, but he could see that she wore her 
hat. His heart jumped in relief; for that 
meant, surely, that she would go to her bed- 
room to take it off. She stood as silently as 
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he, until he was almost afraid that she would 
hear him breathe ; and then she gave vent to 
a troubled sigh and turned about. She went 
to the fire, where she was still in his line of 
vision, and looked into the glass above the 


mantelpiece. His heart sank again. She 
had begun to unpin her hat. 
When that operation was over she 


examined herself critically in the mirror, 
and very deliberately began to disengage the 
rich folds of her hair. Herbert became 
increasingly embarrassed. Was it possible 
that she intended to make a toilette in her 
boudoir? The tresses fell luxuriantly down 
her back, and she still looked into the glass. 
She put her hand to her bodice, and he put 
his hand to the curtain. If she went any 
farther he must acquaint her of his presence. 
In much agitation he pushed the hangings 
back and looked out, scarcely knowing what 
he did. She uttered an exclamation of alarm, 
and turned suddenly, her face gone white 
even in that half light. She had seen him 
in the mirror. Herbert stepped out, and for 
all his shaking limbs he managed to keep 
control of his voice. 

“I assure you, 
burglar,” he said. 

The woman stood, grasping the mantel- 
piece in her terror, and eyed him. 

““What—what are you doing here?” she 
gasped. 

“I[—I came to recover some property of 
mine,” said he. 

“Property of yours !” she repeated, in her 
frightened way. 

“A paper of some importance to me blew 
in at your window, and I followed, not know- 
ing how else I was to get it back.” 

““A paper?” she said, and he could see 
that she had somewhat recovered herself. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I had no intention 
of intruding, but it—somehow I was led on.” 

“You had no right to come,” said she, 
turning now from fear to indignation. 

“T admit it,” he said. “But I did not 
think. I was only anxious to get the paper. 
I apologize deeply.” 

“IT don’t know how I am expected to 
believe this,” said she, remembering things 
she had heard about well-dressed and well- 
mannered burglars. She glanced towards 
the bell. 

“I assure you——” he began, in an 
access of alarm, but she interposed. 

“What paper was it? Show it to me,” 
she demanded, on a stronger and more 
resolute note as he quailed. He hesitated. 

“I see you’re speaking falsely,” she said, 


madam, I am not a 
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with confidence in proportion to his con- 
fusion. e 

Herbert reluctantly put out his hand in 
which the unfortunate poem was clutched. 
She took it, gave him a glance, and then 
swiftly switched on the electric light. The 
room was ablaze in an instant. She looked 
at him and he looked at her, and then, as if 
something had reassured her, she glanced at 
the paper. 

For the first time Herbert Parmenter saw 
her face. She was not more than five-and- 
twenty, and the clarity of her complexion 
was only equalled by the lustre of her eyes. 
She was reading his poem, and as she bent 
her head to it the masses of her hair rolled 
about her face. 

“This is a poem !” she said, in surprise. 

“Ves,” he said, confusedly. ‘‘ It’s——” 

The girl sat down to the table with an air 
of gentle determination, and, smoothing out 
the paper, appeared to enter upon a detailed 
scrutiny of the verses. 

Herbert Parmenter watched her. From 
his distant position as a general connoisseur 
in taste he had a standard of beauty in 
women to which few conformed; his 
criterions had been moulded by public 
photographs, most of which had probably 
been doctored into suavity and briliiancy. 
His attitude was the reverse of misogynistic ; 
it was idealistic ; and his temperament had 
taught him to dwell with ideals and be con- 
tent with the dream. The shadow had been 
to him as a rule more than the substance ; 
but even as he waited in embarrassment and 
mortification at his position he admired the 
beauty of the face before him. 

Suddenly the girl caught her breath, gave 
vent to an almost imperceptible sigh, and 
went on reading. 

“ Did you—is this—are you a poet?” she 
asked, looking up at him quickly. 

“ I—no—that is—I scribble—I try — 
I ” blurted out Herbert, who had in- 
tended to attribute the verses modestly to 
some living poet of renown. 

“But you must be—these are yours ?” she 
said, indicating the paper. She was evidently 
quite unconscious of her flowing hair ; but, 
unfortunately, he was not. He could not 
keep his gaze off it. 

“ Well —yes—in a way,” he stammered. 

Her manner had quite altered, and she 
regarded him with interest. “It must be nice 
to be able to write verses,” she said, quite 
pleasantly. “I think you live opposite, don’t 
you ?” 

He admitted it ; and somehow it seemed to 


























HER FACE. 


“AS HE WAITED IN EMBARRASSMENT AND MORTIFICATION AT HIS POSITION HE 
ADMIRED THE BEAUTY OF THE FACE BEFORE HIM.” 


serve as a sort of introduction. The girl 
studied the paper again. 

“T suppose I oughtn’t to have read them,” 
she went on, in a certain charming embarrass- 
ment. “ But, you see, the circumstances were 
rather 

“Yes; yes. Iapologize,” he said, humbly. 

“Of course, I can see I oughtn’t to have 
read them zow,” she resumed, decidedly ; 
“because they refer to private matters —to 
something that———” 

“No; not at all,” he assured her. 

She elevated her eyebrows. “ But you 
describe someone here very nicely, I think, 
which, of course, means—— Oh, but I 
suppose poets take those things from their 
imagination,” she interrupted herself, with a 
pretty smile. 

““No—that is—sometimes—I mean always 
—always,” said Herbert, who was suddenly 
awakened to the realization of what the verses 
contained. 
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“Yes,” she continued, 
calmly, “I think it’s quite 
charming. You describe 
the spring afternoon so 
nicely, and the —the ap- 
pearance and the—I think 
you give the hair very well.” 


Herbert was over- 
whelmed, but he thanked 
Heaven for one thing— 


namely, that she had not 
recognised his description. 

“T don’t think the face 
is done so well,” she went 
on, “if you don’t mind my 
criticising.” 

“ Not at all—I’m glad. 
But I hadn’t seen the face,” 
blundered Herbert. 

She opened her eyes 
coolly. ‘ Hadn’t seen the 
face! Oh!” she said, in 
surprise, and toyed with the 
paper. “I think I’ve seen 
you writing a good deal at 
that window,” she said, as if 
to change the conversation. 

“Ves ; I constantly write 
there,” he admitted. 

She rose with an air at 
once of diffidence, forgive- 
ness, and dismissal. ‘ Well, 
I must return you your 
property, and I hope 
She was extending her hand 
withthe paper. A knock fell 
on the door; she turned 
quickly, and into the room broke somewhat 
impetuously a young man. He was dark of 
face, thick-set, groomed to perfection, and 
had swift-moving eyes. He came to a pause 
on seeing the two, and the girl lost her 
colour and showed evident embarrassment. 
“ Marjory !” said the new-comer. ‘“ They 
told me you were out, and——” He 
stopped abruptly, glowering at Herbert. 

The girl came forward a step in distress. 
“Oh, Fred, let me introduce Mr.—Mr.——,” 
she stammered. 

“‘ Parmenter,” said Herbert, coming to her 
rescue. Yet was it her rescue? ‘The dark 
young man bowed with hostility. 

“I don’t quite understand, Marjory,” he 
said, speaking quickly. “Your maid said 
you were not at home, but-as I thought that 
couldn’t apply to me I pushed in and—well, 
you seem very much at home.” 

“TI—I told her that because I was going 
to lie down,” she faltered. 
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“Oh!” said the dark young man, with a 
snort, and glared malignantly at Herbert. 
“T begin to see. Naturally, visitors ¥ 

“Fred, I’ve only seen this gentleman for 
the first time now,” declared the poor girl, in 
utter confusion. 

He glanced significantly at her fallen hair. 

“Is he the barber’s assistant?” he said, 
contemptuously. 

But it was time Parmenter intervened, 
which he did with dignity. “No, sir,” he 
said. “I do not know who you are, but— —” 

“T am engaged to Miss Graham,” said 
Fred, bluntly. 

Parmenter bowed. “But I can easily 
explain the situation, odd as it appears. It 
is all my fault. I happened to lose a—a 





sheet of paper of some value to me, and I— 
I mean, I got 


in fact, I broke into the house. 
through the window.” 





to the girl’s dishevelled locks—‘“ and then I’m 
asked to believe a story about a newspaper.” 

“It wasn’t a newspaper, Fred,” said the 
girl, pleadingly. “It was this.” 

With trembling fingers she passed the 
verses on to the angry man. Fred took them 
from her just as she had taken them from 
Herbert, and with equal incredulity. He 
glanced at the paper with compressed lips. 
The girl stood regarding him with troubled 
eyes, and Herbert Parmenter, whose heart 
was bounding in his bosom, also felt as if he 
were awaiting anxiously the sentence of a 
judge. Suddenly the dark young man’s face 
darkened still further. He uttered a savage 
exclamation between his teeth and roughly 
crumpled the paper. 

“This is adding insult to injury,” he broke 
out, furiously. “Why, here is a poem all 
about—a_ beastly, silly poem all about your 
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“THIS IS ADDING INSULT TO INJURY,’ HE BROKE OUT, FURIOUSLY.” | 


“Why on earth should you get through the 
window because you lost a sheet of paper?” 
said the dark young man, incredulously. 

“Tt blew in through the window,” said 
Herbert. 

“ Well, of all the lamest stories I’ve ever 
heard,” began the angry young man, who 
had been evidently keeping command of 
himself with difficulty, “this cock-and-bull 
tale about a newspaper and a window and 
the rest of it is the lamest. I call; I’m told 
you're out. I push past the servant and I 
find you in, and”—he pointed dramatically 


charms, counting them up, talking of your 
hair, praising your eyebrows, revelling in the 
shape of your nose and the richness of your 
lips———” 

“Oh, no; he hadn’t seen them, he says,” 
interrupted Miss Graham, in great distress. 

The young man, his flow of passion broken, 
stared at her inarticulate ; and even in that 
moment of danger Herbert had time to reflect 
that she must, after all, have recognised her- 
self. ‘He says!” cried the young man, with 
scathing irony; “this is getting too much. 
He hadn’t seen what?” he demanded. 
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The girl was abashed. 
only saw my hair.” 

The dark young man flung himself into a 
chair. “I think,” said he, with obviously 
forced calm, “we'd better consider the 
situation.” 

“We have been doing that all along,” said 
she, with a show of spirit. 

“In the first place I am denied admit- 
tance,” said the dark young man, ignoring 
this, and ticking off his thumb. “In the 
second place I find you engaged in what is 
evidently an engrossing conversation with a 
stranger—a conversation (in the third place) 
so obviously engrossing that you have not 
noticed that your hair has come down.” 
This was heavily underlined with sarcasm. 
“Fourthly, I hear some rot about a piece of 
paper blowing in at the window ; and fifthly,” 
he ticked off his little finger, “I find a copy 
of ridiculous verses addressed to you in your 
possession. May I presume to ask if the 
verses are yours ?” he said, addressing Herbert 
abruptly. 

“Well, yes,” said Herbert, more than a 
little flustered. “ But I can explain how the 
apparent——” 

“Thank you,” said the young man, jumping 
to his feet, angrily. “I have had about as 
much explanation as I can stand. The 
situation requires stronger measures. Miss 
Graham, if I cannot congratulate you on your 
candour and honesty, I can at least leave 
you free. I wish you good evening, and 
such good fortune as you both deserve.” 

With this lofty utterance he abruptly left 
the room, and the two were left together. 
In the silence that ensued they heard the 
door of the flat bang, and then Herbert spoke. 

“T do not know how to apologize for 
having brought this upon you,” he said, man- 
fully. “Indeed, I am not going to try. 
That would only be to make the injury 
greater. Yet if I saw how to make 
amends——” 

She half turned towards him, and he saw 
her face, flushed and excited, but hardly 
showing the signs of embarrassment he had 
expected. Anger had come upon her in a 
flood. ‘I am not sure,” she said, bitterly, 
“that I ought not to thank you instead.” 

She bit her lip, frowning, and it was 
evident that her thoughts were following the 
dark young man, or were perhaps involved 
about his concluding words. 

“T wish I could think that,” he said, 
shaking his head sadly. 

Miss Graham sat down and looked at him 
calmly. “ You are at liberty to think it if it 


“ My—my—he 
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will console you for the outrage which you 
have perpetrated,” she said. 

Her anger, then, was turned on him. He 
felt it was just, and, as he had expressed the 
futility of an apology, he made no answer for 
a moment. 

“At any rate, I can rid you of my un- 
necessary presence,” he said, at last, and 
with a bow moved to the door. Her voice 
arrested him. 

“Perhaps you had better take your pro- 
perty, the cause of all the mischief.” 

He turned ; she had picked up the poem 
from the floor, where the indignant visitor 
had dashed it. He held out his hand and 
took it from her. 

“Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out,” he quoted, and, doubling up the paper, 
would have torn it into scraps, but once 
again she intervened. 

“It’s a pity to do that,” she said, coolly. 
“T thought it was quite clever, particularly 
the second verse.” 

“T don’t think I quite remember——” He 
hesitated, astonished at her change of voice 
and mood. 

“It was the third verse that didn’t seem 
quite so good,” said Miss Graham, with 
critical aloofness. “I didn’t care for it so 
much.” 

Herbert studied his verses; it seemed 
somehow not so odd to be discussing them 
with her after that stormy scene. It flashed 
back on him now what she had said to the 
stranger. He looked at her, and, sitting in 
the chair in which he had so often déscried 
her from a distance, she was wonderfully 
beautiful. The dusk outside was full of 
strange spring breezes and scents. 

“You see, I hadn’t seen you then,” he 
said, boldly. 

Miss Graham shaded her face from the 
fire with her hands. “It was a great liberty 
for you to take,” she said. 

“It seems,” pursued Herbert, in the same 
bold mood, “that I have always taken 
liberties ali along. I took them when I 
used you for the verses ; I took them when 
I came in at the window ; and I’m going to 
take them again.” 

She cast a quick glance at him. 

“Do you remember what Mr.—Mr. 

“ Protheroe,” she helped him. 

“What Mr. Protheroe said? He gave us 
what was tantamount to his blessing.” 

“He had no right to say that,” she said, 
sharply. 

“No; he hadn’t. I admit that. He was 
out of temper, and he was stupid to boot. 
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He misunderstood everything. But he 
wished us such good fortune as we both 
deserved.” 

“IT hope you will get it, said she, dryly. 

Herbert Parmenter was a poet, but the 
man is more than the poet, and broke out 
fast and irresistibly. “I think I can only 
get it one way,” he said. 

She glanced at him and then away at the 
fire, the flames of which were showing in her 
cheeks. “Oh, what is good fortune? I 
don’t think any of us know.” 

“T ought to know at thirty-five,” he said. 
“We have been accused unjustly. It’s a 
pity to suffer unjustly.” 

“What Mr. Protheroe thinks is absolutely 
of no significance to me. He was always——” 
She stopped. 

“T don’t think we should lie under unjust 
suspicions,” he persisted. 

Again she glanced at him inquiringly. 

“Tt would always be possible to justify 
them,” he added. 

“How perfectly grotesque!” said Miss 
Graham, shading her face again. “ Why, we 
don’t know——” 

“You see, I feel I 
have known you a long 
time,” he said. 

“Why, you didn’t 
know the colour of my 
eyes, and 

She paused. 

“T shall cer- 
tainly alter that 
verse, if I may,” 
he declared, 
looking at the 
paper. 

“T can’t pre- 
vent you,” said 
she, carelessly, 

“if you like to 
abuse your 
power.” 

“ But it won’t 
be printed,” he 
explained. “I 
only write for 
amusement.” 

‘‘Amuse- 
ment!” she said, 
with a change 
of note. 

“That is, for 
my pleasure,” he 
corrected. “ My 
own deep private 
pleasure.” 


“1D FORGOTIEN MY HAIR.” 
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There was a pause. “I’m afraid I can’t 
help your writing for your private pleasure,” 
said Miss Graham. 

“T will certainly alter it,” he remarked, 
and turned at a sound outside the door. 
Miss Graham rose hastily. 

“Oh, it’s tea,” she said. “‘ My mother, who 
is an invalid, usually takes tea with me here.” 
Her eyes went to the fire, and Herbert's, 
following hers, noticed a kettle on the hearth. 

“May I?” he asked, and put the kettle 
on the fire. 

“Thank you so much. I always like to 
make my own tea,” she said. 

Herbert put the poem carefully in his 
pocket. 

“ You’ll—will you—as tea is coming, per- 
haps you would——” 

“TI should be delighted,” he said, heartily. 

Suddenly Miss Graham put her hands to 
her head. “Good gracious, I didn’t know— 
I'd forgotten—my hair! Whatever will 
mother think when she——” 

“IT wish she would,” said Herbert Par- 
menter, boldly. His eyes took hold on hers 
a moment, and her face 
was flushed. She held her 
hair back from it, looking 
at him, wondering. “ After 
all, we ought to have known 
each other.” He con- 
tinued his boldness. “ We 
could pretend——” 

“T don’t want 
to pretend; I 
like the truth,” 
she interrupted. 
“Well,” he 
declared, softly, 
“the truth is 
that, although I 
have not known 
you very long, I 
made up my 
mind at once 
that I do——” 
“T don’t think 
I want all the 
truth,” she inter- 
posed again, rosy 
red; “at least, 
not just yet.” 
“Come in!” 
she called to the 
maid, and added 
on her entrance, 
“Will you tell your 
mistress that — er— 
that tea is ready ?” 




















THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By FATHER GAPON. 


THE present instalment of Father Gapon’s story shows how he became a leader of the working classes in 
the Russian capital, and incidentally throws many sidelights on recent events of the greatest interest to those 


who wish to understand the situation in Russia at the present moment. 


Following on this necessary prelude, 


the next instalment will narrate the extraordinarily rapid developments of last year down to the massacre of 
January 22nd, 1905. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MEET IN ST. PETERSBURG. 
STARTED upon my journey 
to St. Petersburg to enter the 
Academy ; but on my way to 
the capital I stopped at the 
Troitsky - Lavra, the famous 
monastery which is_ visited 
yearly by more than a hundred thousand 
pilgrims from all parts of Russia, and in 
which the relics of 
its founder, the 
great St. Sergius of 
Radonyesh, are pre- 
served. This I did 
according to the de- 
sire of Bishop IIla- 
rion, who wished 
me to worship be- 
fore the relics of St. 
Sergius. At that 
time I no longer 
believed in the in- 
destructibility of the 
bodies of holy men, 
but, nevertheless, I 
felt an imperious 
impulse to kneel 
before the saint, 
whose life pre- 
sented to my mind 
an ideal to which I 
was striving with 
all my heart. He 
had always tried to 
live according to 
his own teaching. 
He was not one of 
those saints who 
isolated themselves 
in remote deserts, 
trembling to come 
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He blessed the great Prince Dimitri Donskoi 
before he went into battle for the deliverance 
of his country from the yoke of the Tartars, 
and he gave the Prince two of his most 
trusted monks to help him, who proved to 

be two of the greatest warriors of the age. 
When I approached the monastery the 
bell, which is the greatest bell in Russia, was 
booming solemnly, filling the wide distance 
—moving the very earth, it seemed to me— 
with a divine ap- 


uN "rn_—s peal. So I entered 
the church full of 
love and vene- 


ration for the 
resting-place of the 
lover of truth and 
simplicity, St. 
Sergius. I has- 
tened towards the 
shrine with the 
longing to kneel 
before it. But at 
that moment the 
Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Vladimir, 
entered the 
church, followed 
by .his long train 
of Archimandrites 
and inferior monks. 
Viadimir looked 
simple enough, but 
the sight of the 
fat, glossy clerical 
dignitaries and 
monks accompany- 
| ing him gave mea 
| disagreeable shock. 
| Vladimir began to 
sing the evening 
Mass for the glory 


into contact with | - -—- - oo “38 of St. Sergius, 
. . FATHER GAPON. . 

t he ev 1 l t h 1 ng S This photograph was signed by Father Gapon for this Magazine. as the following 

of life. He day was the feast 

preached love to our neighbours, and he of the saint. The monks and clergy, 


loved his neighbours, giving away everything 
he had to them and living in the simplest 
way. He preached and practised forgiveness. 
And although he was a saint he was a great 
patriot, and for that I loved him still more. 
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mimicking the Metropolitan, bowed and 
crossed themselves precisely as if they were 
moved by machinery. But I saw that while 
they were not occupied in so doing they 
were indulging in whispered remarks, jokes, 
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and behaviour most unseemly in a place 
of worship. The religious ceremony had 
evidently no meaning for them. ‘Their 
hypocrisy in the very house of the lover of 
truth, St. Sergius, filled me with disgust, and 
I left the church before the end of the service 
without having knelt at the feet of my 
beloved saint, for I felt that it would have 
been a blasphemy to address him in the eyes 
of that group of fat, grinning Pharisees. 

Returning to my room I found a telegram 
from St. Petersburg awaiting me, saying that 
my application for entrance into the Academy 
would be considered by the Educational 
Committee of the Holy Synod two days 
later, so that I had to leave at once. 

I was much struck by the appearance of 
the Russian capital. I had expected to see a 
great damp town, full of fog and mist, its 
inhabitants pale, lean, and nervous, because 
of their unhealthy and unnatural lives. But 
it happened that the day was a bright and 
sunny one in July, and the town appeared at 
its best—full of cheerful noise and _ brisk 
activity. The people I saw on the first day 
did not seem depressed and gloomy, but, on 
the contrary, far more energetic and healthy 
than the inhabitants of my peaceful and 
poetical Poltava. But the buildings of the 


town were all of uniform pattern, and looked 


like so many huge barracks. Indeed, there 
were many barracks among those buildings, 
and the whole town was overrun by military 
and police. 

It was not Bishop Illarion alone who took 
a great interest in my fate, but a rich lady 
who owned a great quantity of land near 
Poltava invited me to stay in her town house, 
on the fashionable Admirals Quay, and wrote 
about me to Sabler, the powerful Assistant 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. 

He received me immediately, evidently on 
account of the very pressing letters of intro- 
duction. He was a tall, grey-haired gentle- 
man, who had an unctuous smile and ingra- 
tiating manners. He showed great favour 
to me, took me to lunch with him, and 
promised to smooth my way to the 
Academy. 

“You must go to see Father Smyrnoff, the 
head of the Educational Committee of the 
Holy Synod,” he said. “Tell him your 
story, and then go directly to Pobyedonost- 
seff, who will have heard of you from your 
bishop.” 

I went then to the Holy Synod and saw 
Father Smyrnoff, a fat, worldly, conceited- 
looking priest, who repelled me by his haugh- 
tiness. He blessed me, though being not 
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of the higher ranks of episcopal clergy he 
had no right to bless another priest. 

“Well, I really don’t know whether you 
are fit to enter the Academy,” he said. “ My 
friend, Professor Sehegloff, told me of you, 
how you argued with him about the origin of 
Christ. You are infected with free ideas, 
and we don’t want such persons in our 
Church. I must confess that I feel my heart 
full of perplexity about your entering the 
Academy.” 

This meeting discouraged me a good deal, 
and I decided to try and see Pobyedonostseff 
immediately. I took the train to Tsarskoye 
Selo, where Pobyedonostseff was at that time 
living in the Imperial Palace. In the same 
carriage with me was sitting a very respect- 
able-looking gentleman, with whom I soon 
made acquaintance. He was, it appeared, 
Pobyedonostseff’s special messenger, and he 
took a fancy to me when he learned that I 
was a priest in Poltava. He had himself 
once visited Poltava, accompanying Pobye- 
donostseff, and had been excellently fed in 
Bishop Illarion’s kitchen. ‘Therefore, Poltava 
had a warm place in his heart. He told 
me that Pobyedonostseff prayed frequently 
in the church of the palace and took 
frequent walks in the palace garden, carrying 
a prayer-book in his hand and murmuring 
prayers. He told me also that there was 
very small chance of seeing him that day, as 
he did not usually receive any members of the 
clergy at his summer residence, and on that 
particular day he had been invited to dine 
with the Czar on the occasion of the arrival 
of the little Bulgarian Prince Boris. Still, he 
would try to gain me admittance to the Pro- 
curator, who, though in the habit of treating 
the clergy in general rather scornfully, might, 
perhaps, look more leniently at a priest 
recommended by Bishop Illarion, who was 
his especial favourite. When we reached 
‘Tsarskoye Selo the messenger kept his word 
and I was introduced into the ante-chamber 
of Pobyedonostseff’s audience-room. Here 
I was told to wait the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod. 

I was awaiting the man who had the power 
to extinguish all the hopes and prospects of 
my life ; and as I waited I pondered in my 
mind over the sad fate of the Russian Church, 
so completely dependent upon the will of this 
one man—a layman, an official of the Govern- 
ment. There is absolutely no autonomous 
life in the Russian Church. The Holy 
Synod, ruled by the Procurator, is composed 
of bishops who, by their very obligation 
to belong to the monastic order, are held 
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totally aloof from the needs of the 
people’s life and unacquainted with them. 
And each bishop has absolutely unlimited 
power over the Church in his own See. He 
appoints the priests without of necessity being 
hindered by any considerations regarding the 
moral or intellectual qualities of the candi- 
date. If it please him he can raise a 
costermonger or a swineherd to the priest- 
hood. He punishes or dismisses at will any 
priest in his diocese, leaving him no chance 
of appeal. Should a priest risk an appeal to 
the Holy Synod against the decision of a 
bishop, the Synod would unfailingly forward 
the complaint to the very 
bishop against whom it was 
lodged, for his personal con- 
sideration. The priests on 
their side are absolute 
masters of the Church pro- 
perty and affairs in their 
parishes, the parishioners 
having no voice in the 
management. In this way 
the Church is deprived of 
any germs of healthy life ; 
it has been transformed into 
a kind of bureaucratic de- 
partment of religion under 
the sway of Pobyedonost- 
seff. 

“What do you want?” 
said a sharp voice, suddenly, 
from behind me. 

I turned round, and saw 
the withered, monkey-like 
face and sharp, cold eyes of an old man. It 
was the Great Inquisitor, who had crept noise- 
lessly from behind a door concealed by a 
curtain. He was of middle size, of lean 
figure, slightly bent, and dressed in a black 
evening-coat. 

“I have come to your Excellency to ask 
your intercession to enable me to take part 
in the competitive examination for the 
Academy,” I said. 

Pobyedonostseff looked at me inquisitively. 

“Who is your father? Are you married ? 
Have you any children ?” 

The questions were rained upon me in a 
harsh, dry voice. I replied that I had two 
children. He exclaimed :— 

“Ah! Children? I don’t like that. 
What kind of a monk would you make 
with children? A poor one! I can do 
nothing for you,” and he turned brusquely to 
leave me. His manner of speaking, and the 
thought that all my expectations were to be 
ruined by him in this careless and insolent 
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way, raised in me a feeling of indignation 
and protest. 

“ But, your Excellency,” I cried, “ you 
must listen to me. It is a question of life 
for me. It is the one thing which remains 
for me now—to forget myself entirely in 
studies in order to learn how to serve my 
people. I cannot take a refusal.” 

There was probably a note in my voice 
which arrested him. He turned again 
towards me and listened in amazement, look- 
ing fixedly into my eyes, and then suddenly 
became kind. 

“Ves. Bishop Illarion has told me of 
you. Well, go to Father 
Smyrnoff, to his house. He 
lives now in Tsarskoye Selo. 
And tell him in my name 
that he must send a favour- 
able report to the Holy 
Synod.” Then he disap- 
peared. 

Next day I saw Father 
Smyrnoff again, and he this 
time unhesitatingly promised 
me that the Educational 
Committee would send a 
favourable report to the 
Holy Synod. 

So I set to work for the 
examination, as only one 
month was left me. I 
worked eighteen hours a 
day, and still I only managed 
to read once through all the 
subjects I had to prepare. 
On the eve of the examination I was quite 
unnerved ; my hands shook to such a degree 
that I could not hold my pencil. When I 
tried to ascertain whether I knew my subject 
I found, to my horror, that not a word of it 
was in my head. I went to bed in utter 
distress and fell asleep. 

Then again my wife came to me and kissed 
me, and I felt that the anguish had been 
lifted from my soul. Arising next morning, 
consoled and confident, I went to the exam- 
ination hall and passed all examinations with 
full honours ; indeed, so well that not only 
did I matriculate as a student of the 
Academy, but on account of my honours I 
received one of the best scholarships, for 
which only the most successful are eligible. 

In this way I became a student in the 
Theological Academy of St. Petersburg, and 
began to live in its buildings. Here, I 
thought, I should at last find an answer to 
the question of the meaning of Life, which 
so perpetually tormented me. Surely, I 
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thought, in one way or another I should, 
in this sacred domain of knowledge, be en- 
abled to lay foundations upon which I could 
serve the cause of truth and of my people. 

But these hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Soon it became evident that 
the immense majority of the students were 
as little interested in the research of religious 
and moral truth as were the professors 
willing or prepared to help them in such 
research. ‘The teaching was entirely formal 
and scholastic. The Holy Scriptures were 
studied not in their spirit but exclusively in 
their letter. 

With the exception of one Professor of 
Church History, M. Bolotoff, who was an 
earnest man and had a powerful intellect, all 
the others were unfit for the responsible task 
allotted to them. For instance, the professor 
who lectured upon the Deity of Christ was 
a very young man, who was in the habit of 
appearing at his lecture with a flushed face 
and_ swollen eye. Students who were 
acquainted with him told me that he spent 
his nights in drink and base depravity. And 
after such proceedings this professor dared 
to come to us and to speak about the Holy 
Family with cool familiarity, as if he were one 
of their near relations! How could I fail to 
feel revolted at such things ? 

At that time the Bishop of St. Petersburg, 
Benjamin, who had heard of me from Bishop 
Illarion, invited me to take part in a mission 
to the working classes, which had its head- 
quarters in the church in Borovaya Street. 
The factory hands—men, women, and young 
girls—would gather in this church, while the 
missionaries addressed them with the view 
of improving their moral state. The first 
gathering of the mission which I attended 
impressed me very deeply. I saw a crowd 
of pale, haggard men and women, poorly 
clad, and bearing the traces of infinite 
suffering. But in their eyes I read the 
eag.r desire for knowledge and truth. The 
missionary preached to them about the 
Commandments and the terrors of the Day 
of Judgment. I felt that such words could not 
satisfy the longings of the eager listeners. 
They needed encouragement to new efforts ; 
they needed the forgiveness and love of 
Christ. 

When my turn came to preach I tried to 
make the people confident of their power to 
better their lives. But still I felt that I had 
not told them all I believed ; that I had not 
shown them the way to any real improvement 
of their lot. I felt that the mission was not 
in sympathy with my views, and that, on the 
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other side, I could do nothing for the people 
I was called to teach. At last I abandoned 
the mission work in despair. I began to 
think of a peaceful refuge in some monastery 
in which I could live with Nature, in prayer, 
undisturbed by the sight of the evils of life. 
My mind as well as my bodily health was 
affected, and my friends, becoming seriously 
alarmed, raised a subscription, which was 
supplemented by one from the Academy, in 
order that I might be sent to some place of 
rest in which there might be a chance of a 
complete recovery. Accordingly I started 
for the Crimea. 


CHAPTER V. 
FALSE SHEPHERDS. 

REACHING the Crimea, I went on to the 
beautiful town of Yalta, staying in the 
suburb of Tchukulali, where I took pains 
to recover my health. Tchukulali is situated 
on a high cliff, and I passed much of 
my time watching the glorious sea and 
revelling in the sunshine and bracing air. 
My frequent visits to Yalta, I fear, rather 
tended to arrest my convalescence. It is - 
above all a place of fashion, frequented by 
rich people who come to spend money and 
get pleasure, often of a disreputable kind, 
rather than to get health. With disgust I 
watched the squandering, in reckless and 
riotous living, of money which was the fruit 
of the labour of poor peasants whose lot I 
knew so well ; while side by side with all the 
prodigality of these homes of pleasure and 
luxury there might be seen in the town thou- 
sands of miserable creatures, ill-fed, nearly 
naked, and without shelter. 

The town itself presents, indeed, what to 
any sensitive mind must be a shocking con- 
trast of huge palatial mansions in the centre 
and abominable slums in the suburbs. In 
and near the town are palaces and estates of 
the Czar; and the sight of this appalling 
misery at the very doors of the Czar’s 
palaces and on the borders of his rich 
estates filled my heart with indescribable 
bitterness, and did something to*poison the 
happiness and enjoyment of Nature which I 
had found on these southern hillsides. By 
a fortunate chance I met Father Nicholas, 
the Bishop of Taurida. He was not much 
liked by the people there, who complained 
of his conceit and haughty manners, but he 
was very kind to me, and when he learned 
that I was a student of the Academy became 
very friendly, and offered me the hospitality 
of the monastery of St. George. I gladly 
accepted this invitation. 
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This monastery is situated on a high 
mountain overlooking the Black Sea, amid 
the most beautiful surroundings. The fresh 
air and the constant sight of the wide, clear 
water gave me new health. I loved the sea, 
and felt its breathing as though it were a 
living being. Confidence and strength and 
belief in my own purposes began to return 
to me, and my plan of entering a monastic 
order appeared in a different light from what 
it had taken when I was weary and in despair. 

I soon found that the great natural 
resources of the place were left unused, 
while the monks, evading any real work, 
passed their time in serving the visitors who 
stayed in the hostel of the monastery. This 
hostel was al- 
ways filled with 
rich holiday- 
makers, of ' 





whom many 
were young 
ladies ; and the 
relations be- 
tween the 
monksand these 
guests were any- 
thing but what 
they ought to 
have been. A 
large majority 
of the monks, in 
fact, passed 
their time in a 
frivolous and 
parasitic way of 
living upon the 
income which the hostel brought in; and at 
the same time over two thousand acres of 
most beautiful vineyards belonging to the 
monastery, which might have produced an 
income of twenty pounds per year per acre, 
were left in a state of desolation. 

Such contrasts between pious words and 
impious conduct destroyed little by little my 
desire for the monastic life. 

While staying in the monastery I met a 
number of interesting people, to three of 
whom I owe, in part, my decision to return to 
work in the world. The best known of them 
was the great painter, Vassili Verestchagin. 
He was living near us, closer to the sea, in a 
small house with his children, whom he 
dearly loved. He was an austere and even 
rough man, strong-willed, but magnanimous ; 
his keen eyes looked out fixedly from beneath 
thick brows, and the whole appearance of his 
severe, bearded face bespoke a forcible 
character. He saw in his art a real mission, 
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and therefore he put it above everything 
else. I remember once, while he was working 
in the light of the setting sun, an old school- 
mate, Admiral S——, came up from the town 
to see him. Verestchagin was busy with his 
work, and refused to see any visitors. The 
admiral begged for at least a short talk, but 
the painter remained firm, and his friend 
had to return. “Of course,” Verestchagin 
said to me afterwards, “I should have liked 
to have a talk with my old acquaintance, but 
work is above everything. I cannot get at 
will the moment of inspiration and the proper 
light, and I cannot sacrifice such opportu- 
nities as remain.” He was a man of kind heart, 
with all his straightforwardness of speech. 
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His vivacity and vigour were infectious. We 
often walked together on the cliffs and the 
beach, and I remember many of our con- 
versations. “I always respect a man,” he 
told me once, “who speaks out his convic- 
tions plainly, without regard to the conse- 
quences. I can see clearly that you also 
have passed through some tragedy; and I 
will tell you what I think of it. Throw off 
your cassock! Give it up! There is plenty 
of work to do in the world which needs all 
the energy we can give it.” Verestchagin 
was a thorough realist in art. He considered 
that only that work of art is great which fully 
reflects the reality of Nature. “It is,” he 
would say, “the task of the artist to find out 
in Nature and life such subjects as correspond 
with, and into which he may infuse, his 
ideas.” He condemned, for instance, the 
famous picture of Ivanoff of the “ Appearance 
of Christ,” in which Christ was represented 
as returning from the desert with rough, torn 
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clothes, but smooth hair. “How,” asked 
Verestchagin, “could anybody coming from 
the desert have smooth hair ?” 

I passed nearly a year altogether in the 
Crimea, visiting from time to time the beauti- 
ful little village of Balaclava, which is locally 
called the “Gem of God,” and many of the 
monasteries in the district, in all of which 
I got the same impression of wasted oppor- 
tunities and useless and even disreputable 
life which I had already received. Every 
day I saw more clearly that these thousands 
of monasteries—there are more in Russia 
than in any other country in the world— 
are nothing but nurseries of vice and 
machinery for increasing the superstition 
of the people. Yet how useful all those 
beautiful spots might be to the nation ! 
What splendid schools, libraries, hospitals 
they would make! What parks for the enjoy- 
ment of the people! The most beautiful 
places in the Crimea, as in other parts of 
Russia, belong to the monasteries, and are 
turned not to the good but to the evil of the 
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people. The time will come when 
this will be changed. 

My health now completely restored, 
I returned with new confidence and 
hope to St. Petersburg. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MY SCHEME FOR THE OUTCASTS. 
I DECIDED to continue my studies 
in the Ecclesiastical Academy, think- 
ing that by graduating there I might 
obtain a position which would en- 
able me to devote myself very largely 
to work amidst the industrial classes 
of the capital Remembering my 
late wife’s wish, however, the idea of 
abandoning the priesthood was very 
unwelcome. On returning to the 
Academy I made up my mind to 
give to my studies only so much time 
as was necessary to pass the exami- 
nations, and to devote the remainder 
to coming into closer touch with the 
working classes in the city. Hear- 
ing of my return, Sabler, Pobyedo- 
nostseff’s assistant, invited me to 
take part in a brotherhood mission 
in the church over which he had 
immediate control. ‘This church, 
called that of the Holy Mother of 
Pardon, is situated in the part of St. 
Petersburg called the Haven. 

It is a low-lying district near the 
river, which frequently overflows, 
causing great misery among the poor 
people who live there. The Baltic wharves 
and many manufactories and mills are situated 
in this quarter. Here I preached on duty and 
happiness, and very soon my congregation 
increased so that the building could not hold 
it. Often more than two thousand people 
gathered to hear me. 

I made the acquaintance of many workmen 
at this time, going among them at their work 
on the Baltic wharves and entering into con- 
versation with them. They got to trust me, 
and some of them confessed to having 
become infected with political ideas. I did 
not at that time think that political change 
was necessary. I told them th** by some 
industrial organization they might reach 
better results for their own elevation than 
by entering into conflict with the Govern- 
ment. But I felt very deeply the despair 
with which they regarded their position. 
Once as I passed near a workman in one of 
the smelting works he said to me, “Is hell 
worse than this?” and when, in answer, I 
mentioned the name of God, he cried 
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angrily, “There is no God. I have prayed 
to him hundreds of times that he might save 
me from this hell where we are tortured in 
the struggle for our bread, but He has not 
done what I asked.” 

Meanwhile I continued my studies in the 
Academy, and when I was in the second 
year I was offered a position of /ocum tenens 
for the leading priest in the new church 
attached to the second Orphanage of the 
Blue Cross. This also was situated in the 
workmen’s quarter. I applied myself to 
making the church successful, and achieved 
this result. At the same time I was offered 
the place of teacher of the Bible in the Olga 
Poor House, which is under the special 
patronage of the Empress. 

To reach these two places I had to pass an 
immense field, called Haven Field—a great 
open plain which, instead of being made a 
playing-ground for the children, is a real 
danger to the public health—in the first 
place from the refuse that is thrown there, 
and also because it is a great gathering-place 
of the outcasts of the town, those unfortur.ate 
beings whose life and sufferings have been 
so fully described by Maxim Gorky. I often 
stopped here on my way and made the 
acquaintance of some of these outcasts, and 
tried to help them in whatever way I could. 
Their sad fate touched me deeply. 

The more I learnt of the life of these 
unfortunates the more touched I felt for 
them; the problem of how to help them 
filled my mind more and more. To get to 
the root of it I began to visit the private 
lodging-houses, which in St. Petersburg, as 
in other cities, supplement the altogether 
inadequate shelter offered by municipal 
effort. In many of them the sanitary con- 
ditions were absolutely deplorable, the air 
being sometimes so foul that, according to 
the Russian expression, “ you would need an 
axe to cut it.” At first I disguised myself and 
spent some nights in these shelters ; and 
then, when I had become familiar enough 
with them, I began to visit them regularly in 
my priest’s gown in the evening, finding at 
length a workman intelligent enough to help 
me in conducting a short service. After this 
the poor folk would gather round for conver- 
sation and would tell me their stories. They 
had found a friend, and I had found that 
even in these uttermost depths, where 
humanity has become so grievously broken 
and defaced, the power of friendship may 
still redeem even those who seem to be most 
lost. 

Among the outcasts I met I was often 
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startled to find really gifted individuals. 
There were some who had had high situa- 
tions, there were officers of the army, 
barristers, and even members of aristocratic 
families. It was plain that many of them 
might again become useful members of 
society if only they could be put in human 
conditions, and could be inspired with some 
confidence in themselves. 

I wrote a report fully explaining my plan 
for the regeneration of the outcasts by 
the establishment of a series of labour-houses 
in the great towns and labour-colonies in the 
country, the fundamental principles of which 
were that labour must be the only criterion 
and that everyone must work. 

I made the Prefect of St. Petersburg, 
General Kleygells, acquainted with my 
report, to which I added a criticism of the 
existing workhouses, showing their complete 
inadequacy, their failure to develop the will 
of the men, and to provide them with any 
help upon their leaving. I also sent a copy 
of this report to General Maximovitch, who 
is the general director of the workhouses 
patronized by the Empress. He professed 
to be very much pleased and to fully sym- 
pathize with the scheme. He ordered it to be 
printed at once and gave a copy of it to 
General Tanyayeff, a great favourite of the 
Czar, who, as chief of His Majesty’s Chancel- 
lery, has the rank of Minister, and who is the 
vice-president of the Committee of Work- 
houses, the president being the Empress. 
Tanyayeff reported upon the scheme to the 
Empress, who, as I was told, was impressed by 
it, and desired that it should be discussed 
by the committee in her own presence at 
a meeting to which I should be invited to 
explain it. ‘This success of my report greatly 
encouraged me, and I intended to give up 
my life and study to the working out of the 
scheme. But my hopes soon proved prema- 
ture. Month after month passed without the 
conference being called. General Maximo- 
vitch, who professed to be very keen about 
it, consoled me with various explanations : 
now the Empress was ill, now she had had to 
leave the capital, and so on. Bureaucratic 
red-tape was evidently going to kill my 
scheme. 

The news of it spread in society, and 
members of some of the highest aristocratic 
families began to show interest in the subject 
and in myself. I was invited to a number 
of salons of titled persons surrounding the 
Court, and began to become familiar with 
them. During these visits I made the 
acquaintance of all sorts of representatives 
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of these classes, and especially often I 
visited the salon of Mme. de Khitrovo, 
a spirited lady, the widow of the late 
Hoff Marshall Khitrovo, formerly Russian 
Minister to Japan. There I had plenty of 
chances of studying society life, and I found 
it very far from enviable. In their words as 
well as in their deeds these people seemed to 
me to move in one great round of artificiality. 
Their life appeared exceedingly tedious, ex- 
hausting, and unsatisfying. Their interest in 
philanthropy was feverish, but quite super- 
ficial. At first I be- 
lieved in their good 
intentions, and when 
they asked me to in- 
quire into the condi- 
tions of such or such 
a poor family I rushed 
off, carefully studied 
the case, and reported 
upon it, at the cost of 
time and even of 
money. But I soon 
found that these 
efforts were useless ; 
there was no real inte- 
rest behind the in- 
quiries and no real 
desire to cure the evil. 
All they wanted was a 
new kind of distrac- 
tion. The same un- 
reality I found in their 
supposed yearning for 
religion. They would 
constantly develop 
great interest in the 
life of Christ and ask me to instruct them 
in it, but I found that what they really 
wanted was something quite different. 

There was, however, one old lady for whom 
I had the greatest respect. This was Princess 
Elizabeth Narishkin, first lady-in-waiting on 
the Empress, a member of the very highest aris- 
tocracy and standing in very high favour with 
the Czar and the Imperial family. She was 
also a virtuous and intelligent woman, and a 
number of philanthropic institutions organized 
by her were of a really satisfactory character. 
I was often invited to her house and had 
long conversations with her. It was under 
her influence that I began to idealize the 
Emperor Nicholas II. She told me that 
while he was still a child she used to carry 
him in her arms and that he grew up under 
her eyes. She assured me that she knew 
him as well as her own children, and she 
always characterized him as a really good, 
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kind, and honest man, but, unfortunately, very 
weak of will and devoid of any strength of 
character. In my imagination there then 
grew up a kind of ideal Czar who had not 
yet had an opportunity of showing his real 
worth, but from whom alone the salvaticn of 
the Russian people could be expected. I 
thought that the day would come when the 
Czar would suddenly rise to the height of 
the situation with which he was faced, 
and would listen to the voices of his 
people and make them happy. 

During this time I 
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the church of the Olga 
Refuge and in the 
second Blue Cross 
Refuge. My position 
in both places had 
become stronger. In 
the latter I was soon 
elected as the 
manager, a distinction 
which was reported to 
the authorities of the 
Academy and to the 
Metropolitan, who 
were much pleased. 
In this position I used 
to come into frequent 
contact with the pre- 
sident of the com- 
mittee of all the 
refuges, a Mr. Anitch- 
koff, who was also 
a member of the 
City Council. He 
showed great friendli- 
ness in his own peculiar way, and in a state 
of greater or less insobriety used to open his 
heart to me as to his many exploits in public 
life. He told me of many dishonest trans- 
actions in which he had taken part in 
connection with the City Council. Several 
times he invited me to his house, where he 
offered me wonderful vodkas, which, as he 
said, were stolen and brought to him by his 
uncle, who was the manager of the commis- 
sariat of the Winter Palace. He told me many 
queer stories of life in the Imperial House- 
hold. The number of servants in the palace 
is enormous, there being about seventy cooks 
alone, and every cook, I was told, stole as 
much as he could. Robbery is, in 
fact, practically the general rule. It was 
with deep grief that I heard of these 
things and reflected how, instead of 
continuing this useless waste of the people’s 
money, the Czar might live a simpler life 
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and set a better example to the world. 
At first, taking Anitchkoff simply as a good- 
hearted fellow, I in return told him about 
the ignorance prevailing among the masses of 
the people and their exploitation. But soon 
I learned that his friendliness was but a 
screen for actual perfidy, and that he was 
doing his best to ruin me. I believe that the 
chief motive of the intrigues against me in 
which he was presently involved were the 
critical passages of my report to the Refuges 
Commission. The details of these criticisms 
would hardly be of interest to foreign readers. 
Suffice it that I showed that some of the 
refuges for which Anitchkoff, Baron Witte, 
and some other influential persons were 
responsible were badly managed and com- 
pletely failed of their ostensible purposes. 
Anitchkoffs only idea of reply was to rake up 
against me what he tried to represent as 
dubious incidents in my past life, and to 
embroider these with slanders which he in- 
vented. The only thing that I really had to 
fear was the consequences of my undoubted 
friendship for the poor and the outcast. The 
workmen had showed an increasing interest 
in my services and filled the church in greater 
and greater numbers. Sometimes I spoke to 
them about the hardness of their lot and 
the oppression they had suffered, and it is 
likely enough that I used unguarded phrases. 

I came into constantly closer contact with 
the factory hands, and learned much of their 
conditions of life. Their situation was indeed 
a hard one. There are in St. Petersburg 
about two hundred thousand factory workers, 
the larger number of these being engaged in 
the textile and machine industries, and con- 
centrated in certain quarters of the city. 
Their wages ranged from twenty-eight shil- 
lings a month upward, only the very best 
skilled hands receiving as much as seventy 
shillings a month. The foremen frequently 
treated the men with great injustice and 
brutality, extorting bribes from them under 
threat of dismissal and giving preference to 
their own relatives and friends. When a 
conflict arose between masters and men the 
factory inspectors, who have in Russia the 
power and duty of settling industrial dis- 
putes, nearly always took the side of the 
employers, using all their efforts to induce or 
force the men to submit. Even the factory 
doctors proved themselves faithful servants 
of the masters who paid them, and often in 
cases of accident managed in a very cruel 
way to deprive the workmen of compensa- 
tion. All these causes, operating in a com- 


munity where officials and police have 
Vol, xxx.—23, 
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absolute and arbitrary power, and where 
there is no means whatever of securing per- 
sonal justice, were increasing the discontent of 
the workmen. I began to see what a tremen- 
dous influence it might be for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of labour in Russia if 
this large body of workmen could be com- 
bined and taught how to protect their own 
interests. 

But the unexpected intrigues to which I 
have referred came near to cutting short my 
efforts. At that time the Duchess Lobanoff 
Rostovsky had offered me the position of 
priest in the Red Cross Society. I decided 
to accept the offer and to leave the Refuges, 
and the Metropolitan Antonius agreed in 
principle that I should do so. That was at 
the beginning of my fourth and last year at 
the Academy. But the Managing Committee 
of the Orphanage was by no means pleased, 
fearing the effect of my removal to a neigh- 
bouring church upon the large congregation 
which I had gathered at the Olga Orphanage. 
Lending an ear to Anitchkoffs libels, they 
sent a report to Bishop Innocent, who was 
temporarily filling the place of the Metro- 
politan Antonius, and prevailed upon him to 
deprive me of my situation and expel me 
from the Academy. 

At the same time Anitchkoff denounced 
me as a Revolutionist to the “ Okhranoe 
Otdelenye ”—the Central Department of the 
Political Police. One day a high official of 
that department named Mikhailoff visited 
me at my lodgings, with the object of 
inquiring into the matter. I told him my 
story, and he replied with great kindness 
and friendliness, professing sympathy with 
the liberation movement. Probably upon 
his report to his chief, the Metropolitan 
Antonius, who had in the meantime returned 
to his post, received me in audience and 
reinstated me in my situation and in my 
position in the Academy, where I continued 
in my rooms to receive my friends among 
the workmen and to discuss their interests 
with them. What follows will help to explain 
this curious episode, in which I received my 
first help from the Russian police. 





CHAPTER VII. 
I MEET ZUBATOFF. 
One day Mikhailoff came to the Academy 
to see me. He said that a certain personage 
wished to make my acquaintance, and asked 
me to go with him. Taking me under his 
charge, he brought me to a huge building of 
the Fontanka, which bore the simple but 
significant inscription, “ Department of the 
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Police.” There we passed through a number 
of large rooms, all of them filled with little 
black boxes, which, as I learned afterwards, 
contained the history and photographs of 
political suspects in various parts of the 
Empire. The collection is known in Russia 
as “ The Book of Fate.” 

“You are going to see Mr. Zubatoff,” 
Mikhailoff told me. I did not at that time 
know anything about the Department of 
Police, or Zubatoff, the powerful chief of the 
political section ; but my curiosity was fully 
awakened. We entered a splendid reception 
room, and there I was introduced to Sergius 
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societies for mutual help. You will see how 
strong it is when I tell you that on February 
19th (the anniversary of the emancipation of 
the serfs) fifty thousand workmen in Moscow 
united in laying a wreath before the statue of 
Alexander II. I know that you are interested 
in the same cause, and I would like you to 
work with us.” And he asked me to visit 
him at his house to discuss the matter further 
on the following day. 

The mention of the wreath struck me 
rather unpleasantly, for I knew from the 
workmen themselves that it was an altogether 
artificial show of loyalty. The workmen, in 
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Vasilivitch Zubatoff, a short, strongly-built 
man of about forty years of age, with 
chestnut - brown hair, winning eyes, and 
simple manners. 

“ My colleague, Mikhailoff,” he said, with 
a friendly gesture, “has spoken ‘well of you. 
He said that you are in frequent com- 
munication with the working men, that you 
have influence with the people, and easy 
access to them. That is why I am so glad 
to make your acquaintance. I myself have 
but one object in my life, and that is to help 
the working men. You know, perhaps, that 
I first tried to do so from inside the revolu- 
tionary camp, but I soon found that that was 
not the proper way of doing any real good. 
So I tried to organize the workmen in 
Moscow, and I may claim to have succeeded. 
We have there a very strong organization, 
with its own library, courses of lectures, and 


fact, understood well how hollow a reform 
the emancipation had proved. Nevertheless, 
I wanted to know what Zubatoff would say 
next, and I agreed to visit him. 

* Meanwhile,” he said, “I will send you 
one of our organizers—a workman named 
Sokoloff, an excellent fellow.” 

My former guide drove me back to the 
Academy. ‘ Well,” he asked, “how do you 
like Zubatoff?” ‘What is he?” I asked, 
innocently. “Is he a detective?” “‘ He can 
hardly be said to be that,” said Mikhailoff. 
“He is one of those who sympathize with 
the Revolutionary Movement, and, indeed, he 
often helps the Revolutionists themselves with 
money. You see he is a real statesman, and 
now he has special plans for bettering the 
lot of the workmen you will see for yourself.” 

The same day the workman Sokoloff 
came to me. This man, as I learned after- 
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wards, was in the hands of Zubatoff and the 
Government, and was one of their chief 
instruments in the curious work of organizing 
the Moscow factory hands in an association 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Secret Police, and he was also one 
of the chief actors in the St. Petersburg 
organization of the same kind. But though 
in this way connected with the Secret 
Police I do not doubt that he was 
sincerely convinced that he was doing good 
work for his class. He struck me, indeed, 
as a brave and intelligent fellow. During 
the interview we had he spoke to me with 
pride of the education that was being given 
by the Moscow Workmen’s Association, for 
which professors and other educated men 
were delivering lectures, and in the course 
of our talk he gave me a leaflet by Leo 
Tikhomirov,* lithographed in imitation of 
the rougher kind of revolutionary prints, in 
which he praised the workmen for placing 
the wreath on the statue of Alexander II. 
Sokoloff spoke to me with delight about this 
expensive wreath. I said that it seemed to 
me rather a pity to organize the men, not for 
self-help, but to waste their hard-earned 
savings in such a way. 

“Ves,” he said, “but this will please the 
Czar, and if he is pleased with us he will 
grant us the concessions we want.” Sokoloff 
told me something also of the organization 
established in St. Petersburg, in which several 
professors of the Ecclesiastical Academy 
were taking part. He said that the first 
meeting of the society was to take place very 
shortly, and that the workmen would be very 
much pleased if I would jointhem by leading 
the service which is usual on such occasions. 
I promised to consider this request. Next 
day I went to see Zubatoff at his apartments 
in the building in the Department of the 
Police. He received me in the friendliest 
manner in his sumptuous rooms, and we 
talked until three o’clock in the morning. 
He expounded at great length his views on 
political and social questions, and his ideas 
of how work for the betterment of the 
industrial conditions should be conducted. 
“Our great advantage,” he said, “is that we 
have an Autocrat ; he stands above all classes, 
and, being on this moral height and in a 
position of social independence, he can play 
the part of a balance of power. Until now 
the Czar has been surrounded by men of the 


* Tikhomirov was in the early eighties one of the members 
of the famous Executive Committee of the Narodnaya Volya, 
by which the assassination of Alexander II. was organized. In 
1857 he suddenly turned renegade from the revolutionary party, 
and was then allowed by the Government to return to Moscow, 
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here he became a contributor to the reactionary Press, 
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upper classes, who influence him so that his 
policy may be chiefly to their profit. Now, 
what we need is that the workmen should 
organize themselves, and on their side should 
be able to influence the Czar, so that they 
would counterbalance the influence of the 
upper classes, so that the reign of the 
Emperor would become absolutely impartial 
and beneficial to the nation.” 

This sounded very specious, but I could 
not refrain from putting the question, “ But 
why, then, should you wish to retain the 
Autocracy? Would it not be much quieter 
and safer for the Czar himself if he left 
political parties to struggle with each other 
as they do in England or in France? It 
seems to me that if your theory is right a 
constitutional vég?me would be much more 
practical.” “Oh, yes, yes,” answered Zubatoff ; 
“that’s the very thing towards which I am 
striving. I am a constitutionalist myself, but 
you see the thing cannot be done at once. 
Leo Tikhomirov, for instance, advocates the 
maintenance of Autocracy, and proves that it 
is much more beneficial to our cause for the 
time being than a constitutional régime, so 
that we have now to organize the workmen, 
and to do that without the interference 
of the intellectual classes, who frighten the 
Government. When that is done we can go 
on more logical lines,” and saying this Zuba- 
toff handed me the pamphlet which Tik- 
homirov published when he left the Revolu- 
tionary Movement, and in which he tried to 
explain “ How I Ceased to be a Revolutionist.” 

I had made up my mind at the beginning 
to be cautious. Thinking that I had now 
perhaps gone too far, therefore, and that 
Zubatoff might have me arrested after I left 
his hospitable abode as a suspected person, 
I added, “Of course, I do not say myself 
that I am a constitutionalist at all, but I 
have tried to reason from your point of view, 
and I have been extremely interested in your 
ideas.” “Yes, of course,” he replied, “ but 
I also am a constitutionalist. What I object 
to is the mixing up of the students and 
other intellectuals in the-workmen’s move- 
ments. I should much rather see a man 
like yourself help to organize it. The intel- 
lectual classes are only agitating for their own 
political purposes ; all they want is to get 
political power for themselves, using the 
workmen merely as tools, and we must 
struggle against this selfishness and this 
duping of simple people.” 

Again I could not refrain from remarking, 
“But do not the doctors work in a self- 
denying manner among the people in the 
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villages, and have not the intellectuals, the 
students, and Revolutionists often sacrificed 
their own lives for what they thought right ?” 
“ Yes,” he answered, “ they do sacrifice them- 


selves, but what comes of it? 
He was quite prepared to 


Alexander II. 


They killed 


grant important reforms, but, of course, after 
such a deed the Government had to retrace 
its steps, and a long period of reaction began. 
It is due to these very Revolutionists that the 
development of the working class has been 
postponed so long.” 

I did not argue any more for fear of 
betraying my sympathy with the heroic figures 
of the Russian Revolutionary Movement, of 
whose deeds I had heard much from my own 


workmen. 


At the end of our conversation Zubatoff 


asked me, “ Well, what do you think ? 
help us ?” 
cannot decide at once. I 


you join us and 


of it,” I said; “I 


am going to Mos- 
cow for my 
Christmas _ holl- 
days, and there I 
will study the 
working of the 
association on 
the spot, and I 
shall see my way 
better.” 

One other little 
incident of this 
interview remains 
in my memory. 

During our 
conversation an 
officer of the 
Political Police 
came into the 
room with an air 
of mystery and 
handed to Zuba- 
toff a small card 
board of the kind 
used to carry 
papers safely 


Will 
“T will think 
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through the post. 


He whispered a few 


words to Zubatoff, who with an eager look 
began hastily to tear the coverings off. At 


last he came to a thin sheet of paper. 


What 


it contained I do not know, but Zubatoff 


seemed highly pleased. 


Still he went on 


tearing off sheets from the roll; and finally 
there appeared—a copy of the clandestine 
journal of the Socialist Revolutionist Party, 


Revolutionary Russta. 


‘The face of the great police agent positively 


beamed with delight. 


I understood that he 


had made a useful find, and I could not but 
contrast the benevolence with which he had 
been speaking of the cause of the people and 
the way in which he was gloating over the 
approaching fate of some unhappy fellow 
who had dared to introduce into Russia a 
publication certainly more truthful than those 


which pass the censorship. 


“This is the poison they spread among 
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( To be continued.) 


the people,” said 
Zubatoff, striking 
the paper with 
his hand; and 
he drew open a 
drawer to show 
me a pile of the 
same kind of 
poison. 

I took out the 
first pamphlet I 
came to—if I am 
not mistaken it 
was by Prince 
Kropotkin — and 
asked innocently 
whether I might 
take it with me 
and look it 
through. 

“ Certainly,” 
said myhost. And 
so I spent a night 
of absorbed inte- 
rest in company 
with Kropotkin. 
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An Outbreak of Energy. 


By ARTHUR H. HENDERSON. 


NE of the few countries still 
haunted by the manners of the 
Middle Ages is Sicily. Among 
the many advantages possessed 
by the islanders is that they 
are to this day hedged round 
by a screen which curtains their deeds 
from an outside alien world. If you go 
straight inland from the seaports, where the 
steamers load with wine or sulphur and the 
pleasure yachts call on their cruises, you will 
come by gritty lava roads to a land where 
men’s actions are judged from a medizval 
standpoint unknown to Murray or Baedeker. 
Toa twentieth-century Europe Sicily has now 
presented a record of monotonous years 
broken only by the remembrance of the 
storms and outbreaks of the past. , Some day 
Etna may waken the world again, and send its 
twisted lava streams boiling across its desolate 
uplands to contend at a hissing goal with 
the peaceful Mediterranean Sea. For Sicily 
is an ugly island with a few beautiful oases 
among its treacherous hills and crime-stained 
valleys. In its scattered villages there linger 
passions as primitive as the population that 
nurture them on their volcanic soil. Only 
when the whirl of civilization casts a stray- 
borne foreigner into the inland politics of the 
island are tales of seeming impossibility heard 
afar. This happens seldom ; perhaps it is 
well. 

It is a tradition of Etna that its circlet of 
snow is wide or narrow according as the time 
when the peoples of its lowlands go forth to 
battle or remain at home in peace. This is a 
matter of mythology, and as such can have 
no concern with the present year of grace. 
Otherwise the snowfields should have 
stretched forebodingly on a certain summer 
evening when the village of Campotello 
seethed with agitation at the news of the 
return to the island of an ancient foe, and a 
man and a maiden on a smart English yacht 
in Catania harbour lounged under the striped 
awning on the after-deck prior to dressing for 
dinner. 

“You are the laziest person I have ever 
met,” the girl’s clear voice announced with 
emphasis ; and the Hon. Clare Massie’s frank 
eyes surveyed the man beside her with deep 
disapproval. She was slim, graceful, and 
daintily dressed, and she shrugged her 
shoulders disdainfully, conscious that it was 
a gesture which suited them to perfection. 
“Is it your sense of superiority which gives 








such an upward tilt to your chin ?” inquired 
the offender, in a tone of immense anxiety. 

“No.” 

“You have the prettiest chin,” continued 
Mr. Gerald Wynston, irrelevantly, “ of" any 
woman conceivable. It is adorable ; but it 
is too fond of expressing decisions.” And 
he settled his head dejectedly into a more 
comfortable pose against the cushion of the 
deck-chair. 

The girl knit her brows with determination, 
and by an effort little short of heroic closed 
her lips upon her scorn. When she did open 
them again it was to remark, severely :— 

“T detest gently passive men.” 

“That is what makes me so low-spirited,” 
murmured the non-active individual, mourn- 
fully. ‘ But you have never seen me roused.” 

“Never!” agreed Miss Massie, with 
asperity. “I don’t believe it possible.” 

“Some people will believe nothing,” he 
said, slowly, his eyes on her face. It was a 
very winsome face under a mass of soft 
brown hair that glinted gold in the southern 
sunshine, though at the moment a frown of 
exasperation was puckering the smooth, white 
forehead above the big, indignant eyes. “In 
peace I am a lamb; if roused, a lion. Now 
it is most blissful—peace.” 

“You must have been placed in the world 
for something,” argued the girl, with the calm 
of the logical. “ What do you suppose it was ?” 

He groaned. “A week ago I thought it 
was photography.” He groaned again. 
“Then came—you will remember—that un- 
fortunate incident at Palermo, when the 
camera underwent hydropathic treatment in 
that most picturesque of streams. It has 
never recovered from the immersion, despite 
at least two hours of tenderest care.” 

“TI don’t believe you have any conscience 
at all,” said his companion, with a petulant 
pat to her hair. “It is such a mistake.” 

“Your discernment is, as usual, acute. 
There was a mistake ; it occurred when I 
was born. And now at my age—and it is 
very serious to be thirty-six, Clare—the 
development of a conscience means the end 
of all pleasure in life. And since, for some 
inscrutable reason, I have been blessed with 
the encumbrance of the goods of this world, 
of which the Osfrey is a witness, I do not 
need to labour. Besides, the afternoon is much 
too hot to moralize. Be not enticed into it, 
dear ; it needs too much exertion of the brain.” 
“There is not much fear of yours being 
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injured in that way,” said the girl, sharply. 
She opened a book in her lap and appeared 
to be deeply interested in it. 

“Pretty people can be horribly selfish,” 
murmured an entreating voice, as a firm 
hand stole down and closed the absorbing 
volume, which, as a matter of fact, was 
upside down. “Don’t read; talk to me 
instead. It’s so much nicer.” 

“Don’t be a tease,” said the lady, sedately. 
“ This is a book by a very clever man.” 





‘4 FIRM HAND STOLE DOWN AND CLOSED THE ABSORBING VOLUME.” 


“T have such a reverence for clever people,” 
he mused. ‘They make me shy.” 
“T’ve never noticed it,” she retorted, 


pointedly. 
“Vet I am awfully fascinated by them,” 
he went on, with cordial interest. “I 


suppose it is a law of Nature that opposites 


attract each other, though the process of 


assimilation may be a painful one. That is 
why I struggle so painstakingly to raise my- 
self in the airy fabric of your esteem, with so 
little success.” 

“Success is only to be won by effort,” 
declared the feminine oracle at his side. 

“As a general proposition you may be 
right, but please descend to details. I can 
grasp them so much more easily.” 

The girl made a little moue by way of reply. 

“You might do anything in the world you 
liked with me,” pursued the other, instructively. 
“There is nothing I would not do for you.” 


He spoke rather bitterly, and Clare Massie 
looked up. 

“Tsn’t that a stock phrase that every man 
uses to every girl whom he fancies he likes, 
without in the least expecting to be taken at 
his word ?” 

“No,” was the swift answer. ‘“‘ You are 
the only person to whom I should say it.” 

A flush stole into the girl’s cheeks and her 
gaze roved from the yacht’s trim deck to 
the shore of Catania’s lava-built town. The 

evening sunlight 

gleamed over the 
white Sicilian houses 
with their background 
of black and green- 
ranged hill - slopes, 
while above all soared 
the great volcano’s 
snow-covered summit 
against the blue of 
the Mediterranean 
sky. Small  sailing- 
craft dotted the har- 
bour, and a faint 
smudge of smoke 
from the crater of the 

mountain trailed 

mistily into the 

s = §=—s- distance. 

\ “Aren’t you ever 
going to marry?” 
asked Wynston, 
suddenly. 

“TI don’t see the 
necessity,” she re- 
sponded, with cold- 
ness. 

“ Dear,” his tone sobered wistfully, “ don’t 
you think you can ever care for me at all? 
I have been waiting very humbly for you to 
feel the need of me. I dare say you could 
marry a much better fellow and a much 
abler one than I am, but you don’t seem to 
be doing it. I should be ”—again he smiled 

“ever so much improved by marriage— 
with you.” 

“T like you very much, Jerry,” said the girl, 
dispassionately, her eyes resting a moment on 
the long, lithe form beside her. ‘One can 
like a man very well, and yet not be certain 
of wanting to marry him. I don’t think I 
love you, and I don’t know how to tell 
whether I do or not.” 

“Shall you be very long before you 
determine ?” 

She flashed a glance half suspicious of 
sarcasm from below her eyelashes. Some- 
thing in his expression nettled her. 





























“T’'ll wait till you develop some energy,” 
she concluded, with an emphatic jerk of her 
pretty head. “Now, 7 am going up Etna 
to-morrow.” 

“Up Etna!” Her hearer’s face flashed 
into sudden alertness. 

The girl nodded nonchalantly. “Yes; 
with Aunt Jane and—and Count Louis.” 

Under his breath Wynston cursed the 
attractive foreigner, who, armed with an in- 
troduction from an acquaintance at the 
Embassy at Rome, had been making himself 
so completely at home on the yacht ever 
since they had left Naples. 

“You see,” continued Miss Massie, 
sweetly, “all the rest of the party are off 
to Taormina for the day, and I am simply 
longing to go up a real volcano. But it 
would be far too much exertion to ask of 
you, so I suggested to Count Louis that he 
should take us.” 

** Clare !” 

“Well, there isn’t room in the carriage 
now, and it’s all arranged. I have been 
reading about Etna in Freeman’s History,” 
she chattered on hurriedly as she saw the 
sudden shadow in his face. “Interest in 
mountains, he says, depends on their associa- 
tion with humanity, and the whole air is 
redolent of mythology. Pindar and A‘schylus 
both sang about Etna, and I have been most 
interested.” 

“Your appreciation is enough to make 
them squirm with gratification in 
their graves,” interposed the yachts- 
man, parenthetically. ‘ But——” 

“So we start at six in the morning, 
sleep the night at the hut under the 
summit, and get to the crater next 
day in time to see the sun rise. 
Whatever are you grunting and look- 
ing gloomy about now ?” 

“TI believe you were deliberately 
brought up to be disobedient. Your 
share of the proceedings will be con- 
fined to plodding along on a mule 
after a guide in a smother of lava 
dust, and to receiving fulsome com- 
pliments from that other fellow. 
How your aunt can ever have con- 
sented to go with you passes my 
comprehension.” 

“A good many yery simple things 
do that!” cried the girl, curiously 
resentful of something in his attitude, 
and feeling inwardly a little uncertain 
about mules. “Aunt Jane does not 
mind and Count Louis was quite 
charmed ; at least, he said so.” 


AN OUTBREAK OF ENERGY. 














““THE SPEAKER DEPARTED WITH DIGNITY TO HER CABIN,” 
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“So I suppose,” agreed Wynston, tersely. 
“ But you are not to go.” 

The girl stared at her companion as if he 
had suddenly lost his senses. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
sharply. 

He should have quailed ; instead he squared 
his shoulders with a characteristic little gesture 
of determination. 

“Tt may not be safe.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“Either you will stay here in Catania or 
you will let me be one of the party.” 

“T shall do neither,” answered Clare 
Massie, with stubbornness. She rose from her 
chair and faced him doggedly. “Count Louis 
is quite capable of taking care of me. Besides, 
he is not nearly so rude as you:are. J hope 
that your temper is better when you are 
roused than when you are at peace,” she con- 
cluded, with stinging acumen in a tone that 
implied expectation of the very reverse. And 














































forthwith the speaker departed with dignity to 
her cabin, and carefully avoided the owner of 
the Osprey for the rest of the evening. 
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For Gerald Wynston had yet to learn, as 
others have learnt before him, that there is 
no greater error fur a man who loves than to 
attempt to exert authority over the maiden of 
his desire before she has turned her wayward 
woman’s heart responsively to his. Which is 
always wisdom too deep for the unmarried to 
comprehend. 


It was a suspiciously red morning when 
the climbers started for Ema. Wynston did 
not know it because he did not get up early 
enough. When he did go on deck, after 
breakfasting under a cloud of preoccupation, 
he was in rather a sombre mood. Scraps 
of Clare’s conversation, phrases she had 
used to him, kept recurring to his memory. 
He did not believe in a girl’s heart being 
so uncontrollable by its owner as many 
a woman would have many a man believe. 
He sniffed critically as he thought of 
that most Christian spirit of unselfishness 
which had induced a very indolent member 
of an impoverished Sicilian house to under- 
take an exertion to which he was certainly 
not inclined. He detested Count Louis ; 
therefore he also distrusted him. He had 
watched him carefully when the details of the 
expedition were being discussed the previous 
evening at dinner, and he was quite sure that 
the Count was not at all anxious to go. In 
fact, he was undoubtedly reluctant. A look 
almost of fear had flitted across his face when 
someone jokingly alluded to the perils of 
brigands as a thing now of the past. But 
once the Hon. Clare Massie had set her mind 
on anything it was a difficult matter for a mere 
man to divert it, as Wynston knew to his 
cost, and the Count, having been unguardedly 
betrayed into promising to take her up Etna, 
would have had to produce some very good 
excuse indeed before being allowed to back 
out of it. Wherefore Wynston, as he pondered, 
could only give himself up unreservedly to 
tobacco, and assist the skipper of the Osprey 
to look wisely at the weather. This grew 
more and more threatening. 

The rest of the party on the yacht had 
departed noisily for a long day’s excursion 
along the coast. A vague thrill of appre- 
hension, for which he could not account, 
haunted him incessantly. The dome of 
St. Agatha’s Cathedral seemed to beckon 
him imperiously ashore. The skipper amused 
himself by scanning every visible slope of 
Etna through a telescope the value of which 
appeared to its owner to be immensely 
enhanced by the inability of anyone else to 
see anything through it. This inherent 
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quality on its part, however, failed to produce 
serenity on the part of his young master. 

Wynston’s uneasiness increased as the 
storm-clouds gathered menacingly. It led to 
his taking a sudden decision to follow the 
others up Etna. Once this was resolved on 
he was not to be deterred by a thunderstorm 
which echoed deeply among the hills and 
turned the slippery slopes into a thousand 
rills of violent, tropical rain-water. The 
carriage drive from Catania to Nicolosi 
seemed to take hours, owing to the animal 
between the shafts resenting the downpour 
and developing a marvellously acute instinct 
in detecting the slightest upward incline. 
The lightning blazed with a vivid steely glare, 
and the thunder cracked and roared with 
stunning reports. It was surely impossible 
that Clare should ever have left the village 
from which the real ascent begins. But she 
had had five hours’ start of him. 

Everybody who has been up Etna knows 
the village of Nicolosi. There the carriage 
road ends, and there the innkeeper shows 
you, if you are English, the revered name of 
Gladstone in the visitors’ book of 1839. 
There all attempts to hurry anyone are 
utterly vain. With diligent deliberation and 
leisured length of speech the Cafo delle Guide 
will, when unearthed, provide mules, while 
martyred chickens are cut off in the flower 
of their old age to provide repasts for those 
who travel hungrily upon the mountain. 
Notwithstanding the evidence of countless 
flies the inn is not an attractive resting-place. 
And there in the doorway Wynston ran 
straight into the arms of Miss Jane Lowther. 

She was a pale, angular person, gaunt and 
weird, with a high-pitched voice and a look 
of mild, eternal Sabbaths—one of those dear, 
middle-aged ladies who carry all possible 
possessions about with them, in case thieves 
should take advantage of their temporary 
absence from home. She wore a large 
brown hat which looked as if it had been 
ironed, and which was crowned by a melan- 
choly red feather. In other respects she 
was not decorative to gaze upon, and further 
description of her appearance would be 
uninteresting. Wynston shook the rain from 
his streaming coat and spoke with scant 
ceremony. 

“Where are the others ?” 

“Gone on three hours ago,” said Aunt 
Jane, dismally. 

“Gone on alone !” he cried, in unassumed 
stupefaction. “And without you!” 

“Tt was the mule,” confessed the poor lady, 
shamefacedly. “ He was so thin and mangy, 
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“IN THE DOOKWAY WYNSTON RAN STRAIGHT INTO THE ARMS 
OF MISS JANE LOWTHER.” 


and his coat was all in faded patches. He 
cocked his ears at me dreadfully when I tried 
to mount, and he had a horrible cold. He 
sneezed at me when I gave him lumps of 
sugar, and spat them all out again, and he 
kept starting forward before I was ready. At 
last Clare said she would go on with Count 
Louis and the muleteer, while I was to wait 
here till they returned. I know it was wrong 
of me to let her go, but she is so obstinate 
sometimes. Then the storm came on. Oh, 
I am so glad to see you, Mr. Wynston. No 
one here can speak any language that I can 
understand at all.” 

Wynston infused into certain natives of 


Nicolosi some sorrow and much amazing 
Vol. xxx.—24 


haste. This latter in particular was strange 
to them. His few remarks to Miss Jane 
Lowther were not friendly towards that 
worthy lady. Perhaps it was the rain which 
had stung him into that savage, reckless 
mood which queer, nondescript individuals 
connected with the necessary mules found 
so stimulating to their energies. Never had 
traveller clattered through Nicolosi street 
with such expedition as Gerald Wynston did 
that afternoon, accompanied by a 
sulky muleteer and two bedraggled 
and still sulkier mules. A whole 
arsenal of objections had been ruth- 
lessly thrust aside by this imperious 
Englishman with the stern-set face, 
who prodded and poked about in 
stables and back - yards, tying up 
defective saddlery with cords and 
abusing the laggards with an emphasis 
which conveyed meaning even to a 
Sicilian. Rain might change to sleet, 
clouds enfold the black, threat- 
ening ridges of the mountain, 
mist enshroud the dead, bare 
lava fields, but he was going on 
—at once. There was a ring in 
his voice as of one able to com- 
mand men which Clare Massie 
would never have recognised as 
that of the critically lazy lover 
who generally lolled so indo- 
lently about his yacht. But then 
it is rare for Fate to permit 
emergencies to arise in which a 
man can show his mettle when 
the girl who might be attracted 
by it is present at the same 
time. 

Gerald Wynston will not easily forget 
those next few hours on Etna. The rain 
had nearly ceased, but a keen, cold wind 
whistled mercilessly over the crusted lava 
streams, driving the black dust and loose, 
fine ashes in persistent clouds across the 
wild, desolate uplands. ‘Trees gave place to 
bushes, bushes to stunted shrubs, shrubs in 
their turn to the spreading plains of that 
strange, undulating, volcanic country, dotted 
with numerous small craters. Over some of 
these green verdure grows and the spurge 
springs in patches, making the contrast but 
more blackening between them and other 
sheer, red-lined gulfs into the terrible earth 
beneath, hot with its internal fires. Over the 
mountain hangs a deep silence ; no Alpine 
murmur of ice-born streamlets, fed from 
glacier worlds above, is wafted on the wind. 
No soft haze tinges its outlines with softening 
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colour. Only sometimes little flowering 
plants nestle in the fissures of the lava, and 
the grim, forbidding snowfield grows larger 
as you climb. 

Suddenly the muleteer, who was leading, 
gave a sharp startled cry. He pointed outa 
curiously still object lying prone upon the 
lava sand. It was a dead mule. 

There were tracks in the surrounding 
ashes of various feet. The blood had oozed 
from the bullet wound in the head and had 
stained with dulness a little yellow blossom 
close at hand. A sinister quiet reigned over 
the whole scene. 
Mechanically 
Wynston walked a 
few paces farther 
on, as if with a fatal 
certainty that more 
was to be found. 
Huddled in a 
ghastly mass under 
a grim, contorted 
lava rock lay Count 
Louis, shot through 
the heart. 

Only by those 
who have never 
known what love is 
can it be doubted 
that there can 
come a subtle con- 
sciousness which is 
able to ignore the 
barrier of distance, 
and tell to one who 
loves when the 
loved one is in 
danger far away. 
Wynston had felt 
it that morning in 
Catania harbour. 
Now, as the shadows of the afternoon were 
gathering, he sprang to his feet from beside 
the dead and his steady eyes blazed into fierce 
excitement. He turned to the scared Sicilian 
beside him, who promptly found the muzzle 
of his employer's pocket revolver most 
conducive to an explanation as to what had 
probably occurred. 

“Yes—by the truth of the Holy Mother 

it must be the deed of the vendetta 
of Campotello. There they have none of 
the patience and good conduct of the sweet 
saints, but they dishonour themselves and 
insult the pious memory of their fathers by 
their evil. Between them and the people of 
Nicolosi who obey the Government and fear 
the gendarmes great is the contrast. The 
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signor would know the reason of the ven- 
detta? Of a surety it was concerned with 
the taking of the land, and with the taxes on 
the grapes and olives which he who was dead 
had demanded even unto the uttermost soldi, 
extorting payment from their poverty so 
that the very ornaments of the women were 
seized. Naught else could it be.” 

“And the English lady—where will they 
take her ?” 

The Sicilian cowered deprecatingly, and 
threw out his hands with a despairing 
gesture of ignorance. But again a 


“THE SICILIAN THREW OUT HIS HANDS WITH A DESPAIRING GESTURE.” 


vicious prod from the revolver stimulated 
suggestion. 

“Signor, they will almost of a certainty 
make first for the shepherd’s hut on the 


other side of the mountain. It is half-way 
from here to Campotello.” 

“Come on,” said Wynston, laconically. 
“ Look lively and show me the way.” 

The muleteer flung himself on the ground 
and babbled incoherently. He was a native 
of Nicolosi. For him to show his face on the 
other slopes of Etna was death. It was the 
vendetta. He was too poor to die. 

Threats and promises of reward alike 
proved unavailing. The man’s terror was 
real. Yet this was the twentieth century 
under the enlightened rule of one of the Great 
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a seaport of civilization. Nevertheless, it so 
fell out that when Wynston approached the 
hut with wariness after nightfall he had to 
approach it alone. 

In a small clearing enclosed by a dense 
patch of scrubby trees stood the dilapidated 
little building. He reined in his weary mule, 
dismounted, and tied it securely to a branch. 
The noise of the wind and rain muffled all 
sound of hoof or footstep. Very circum- 
spectly indeed Wynston peered through the 
darkness. For some long minutes he stood 
by the animal considering. 

A faint shaft of light flickered out through 
a dingy window, telling that the hut was 
tenanted. The English- 
man stole up to it 
cautiously with quick, 
silent steps. It tooka 
little time for his eyes 
to grow accustomed to 
the scene within, dim 
and indistinct through 
the smoke - begrimed 
panes. Then his hand 
tightened savagely on 
his revolver-handle and 
his teeth set hard. 

In the far corner of 
the little interior Clare 
Massie crouched on a 
heap of rugs. He 
could not see her face, 
but her attitude of 
despair was enough to 
bring the hot blood 
surging furiously into 
his own. Seated at a 
rickety table three 
Sicilians played with 
greasy cards by candle- 
light. 

Gerald Wynston 
drew back into the 
darkness and stumbled 
over a long, rough 
wooden pole. He 
pounced on it with 
quiet exultation ;_ it 
would be handier than 
shooting. He had 
sometimes wondered 
idly how he would act 
if called upon to face 
a sudden emergency. 
Now it had actually 
irrived he never 


hesitated. He walked 


Powers of Europe, and within fifteen miles of 





softly up to the door and put his hand on 
the wooden latch. 

Unruffled peace is not invariably present 
among those who play at cards for soldi, 
which are scarcer than is merited among 
deserving Sicilians. An angry chatter had 
broken out volubly between the players. In 
the midst of this most animated discussion 
there burst upon them the avenging English- 
man with the rush of a cyclone and a most 
demoralizing yell. His big bludgeon de- 
scended on the back of the nearest native 
with a thwack that stretched him senseless 
and bleeding over the table. ‘That unstable 
article of furniture promptly collapsed, so 
that, with an ear-splitting crash, boards and 





“THERE WAS A PRETTY FAIR MIX-UP.” 
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dishes, candles, cards, and Sicilians, carried 
away with precipitate violence on to the floor 
of the hut. As Wynston afterwards laconi- 
cally described it, “there was a pretty fair 
mix-up.” The surprise was complete. 

Two of the enemy were for the moment 
buried among the dééris. But the third—a 
man with the ugliest face Wynston had ever 
seen—turned on him with a snarl of rage, 
knife in hand. Fortunately, the Englishman 
was between his foe and the guns resting in 
the corner; but, on the other hand, he, on 
his part, did not dare use his revolver for 
fear of killing the girl. He dodged a savage 
stab and hit out vigorously with his own 
weapon. The other man sprang aside nimbly 
and flung his keen-bladed knife with deadly 
aim full-at his opponent’s face. Mercifully, 
Wynston swerved in time, so that it just 
missed him, and only sagged sharply into the 
wooden wall beyond. Next moment there 


came the slapping thud of a heavily-landed 
blow on the top of a head, and Sicilian 
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number three sprawled into an ungainly heap 
beside the first victim of the fray. 

As for the second member of the vendetta 
party, he disengaged himself from the tangle, 
howled shrilly, and made for the door in the 
biggest hurry he had ever known in his life. 
Wynston further expedited his movements 
by two shaky revolver shots, which greatly 
assisted the fugitive to make a bee-line 
through the darkness. Apparently this was 
a painful process from the manner in which 
he tripped and slid over obtrusive tree-roots 
and protruding pieces of the mountain itself. 
Next the two inanimate heaps were pulled 
clear of their surroundings and lashed up 
securely with pieces of rope. One of them 
groaned a little, and the other kicked in a 
vaguely fitful fashion. They were not prepos- 
sessing individuals—dirty and stunted, with 
gnarled features and unkempt, bristly hair. 
They were more stunned than seriously 
damaged, and Wynston had no compunction 
in dragging them into the adjoining mule- 
shed and leaving them there. Then, and 
then only, he squared his shoulders for a 
much-needed breathing space and returned 
to the girl. 

Clare Massie had not spoken a word after 
the first cry of surprise. Fascinated, with 
round, distended eyes and cheeks deadly 
pale, she had watched the devastating pro- 
gress of her deliverer. As in a dream of 

horror, she was saying to herself 

that she did not recognise this new, 

masterful man, who flung his foes 

before him in the scrim- 

mage with a gleam on 

his face such as, merci- 

fully, few women ever 

see, since it is ordained 

that to the battles of 

life men usually go 

alone. ‘Then, with a mad 

revulsion of feeling, she knew 

that she was safe, and her 

breath quickened in little 

gasps through the small nos- 

trils. With a sudden instinc- 

tive gesture she stretched out 

her arms and clung to him 

breathlessly. She hid her 

head on his shoulder and 

began to cry. ‘Tears are the 

product of happiness some- 
times. 

Wynston’s heart gave a 
great bound. In his wildest 
flights of fancy he had scarcely 
dared to imagine such a 
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Heaven-sent moment. That the soul-provok- 
ing, dignified Clare should actually be in his 
arms of her own accord—willingly, respon- 
sively—was as bewildering as it was blissful. 
A great wave of tenderness swept over him. 

“* My poor little lady—my dearie ! cry it all 
out, then.” He drew her more closely to him 
and kissed her wet cheek with daring, trying 
to comfort her as he would have comforted a 
small child whose heart was sore. 

“Oh, Jerry,” she sobbed, stormily, with 
strange little breaks in her voice, “ can—can 
you ever forgive me?” 

“What for?” he smiled, in swift response 
to the tear-stained eyes shyly seeking his. 
“ Does a fellow talk of forgiveness to the girl 
he loves when he gets her out of a tight hole? 
Besides, look how energetic I’ve become— 
quite unexpectedly, too.” 

She nestled her head more cosily against 
the hollow of his shoulder. A gleam of 
candle-light fell strangely upon her delicate 
features shaded by her fair hair. He realized 
more than he had ever done before how 
beautiful she was. ‘True, the said hair was 
badly ruffled, and became still more so as 
he patted it with clumsy affection. Her dress 
was damp and mud-stained, and her skirts 
were soaked by the rain. Yet never had she 


presented to his eyes so attractive a picture, 


he considered. Suddenly she broke away 
from him, and spoke with a return of her 
old manner so complete as almost to startle. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to shake me ?” 

“Tmmensely.” 

“ And say something harsh ?” 

“One can’t be harsh to a truant angel,” 
he returned, with mock regret. 

“Does your energy always take the form 
of knocking people down?” she demanded, 
demurely. ‘ What a poor look-out for me!” 

“You are just a big baby,” interposed 
Wynston, promptly. 

“ Because I cannot bear being bullied.” 

“Don’t tell me what you dislike ; tell me 
of something—or somebody—you like,” he 
suggested, beseechingly, watching the glow 
come back into the girl’s cheeks, and the 
eyes which seemed half inclined to confess 
much that he had never read in them before. 

Clare Massie gave a little sigh eloquent of 
her new happiness. “Haven't I told you 
quite enough for the moment?” she mur- 
mured, sedately. ‘‘ Now, how do we return 
to Catania? I can’t walk ; my shoes are cut 
to pieces by the lava.” 

And she backed, limping exaggeratingly, 
away from his expectant attitude. : 

Wynstori restrained himself with a huge 
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effort. ‘‘There are the mules, and the moon 
is rising. We had better get away at once.” 

“What awful objects we must look !” said 
the girl, trying to push stray locks back into 
their place, and suryeying her own attire and 
that of her companion. “ You have rumpled 
my hair dreadfully.” 

“ Do you mind—so very much ?” 

“ Perhaps not this once, since—oh, well ! 
since it was you that did it. Now, do be 
careful with these wretched mules. The big 
one is docile, but the little one is crafty and 
wants humouring.” 

“They are a perfect allegory,” declared 
Wynston. And Clare’s eyelashes drooped 
suddenly over a flushed face as he helped 
her to mount. 

“We'll hope for the best,” she murmured, 
a little unsteadily. “ Jerry——” 

wa 

But they rode on for a while in silence 
before she continued. The stillness and weird 
moonlight shadows were all around them. 

“ Jerry,” she said, in a voice so soft it was 
almost a whisper, “do you really care for— 
for me ?” 

“ Clare !” 

“Because sometimes when I didn’t think 
you quite so nice it was my fault. I made 
you be it.” 

He wheeled his mule nearer to hers. 

“T’ll give you a wee bit of advice,” added 
the girl, in sage inconsequence. “ Never 
take a woman too literally at her word.” 

“ But it is just one little literal word I 
want,” he begged. 

“Am I always to do as you order me— 
now ?” 

“ Always,” laughed the man, with great 
conviction. 

“T believe I have loved you for a long 
time,” she confided, very low. “But I 
meant to worry you for months before I let 
you find it out.” 

At this confession the crafty mule stumbled 
unexpectedly over a rock and _ required 
assiduous attention. 


“Tt was the outbreak of energy that did 
it,” someone declared later to the far-away 
lights of Nicolosi, as the dawn paled across 
the eastern sky. 

And the conclusion of the whole matter 
was summed up caustically by Miss Jane 
Lowther that next morning, after the gen- 
darmes had departed for the hut above Cam- 
potello with haste and surgical bandages :— 

“You cannut be too careful what you do 
on a volcano,” 
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MRS. CRAIGIE—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Biliott & Fry. 
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2RS. CRAIGIE, #ée Pearl Mary 


| Teresa Richards, 


dramatist, 
whose mag- 
netic per- 
sonality long since 
broke through the thin 
disguise of ‘‘John 
Oliver Hobbes,” was 
born in Boston, U.S.A., 
on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1867. To the in- 
fluence of four genera- 
tions of Puritan divines 
on her father’s side may 
be attributed that note 
of seriousness under- 
lying even the most bril- 
liant and sparkling of 
her books, the tendency 
to point a moral and 
the fondness for depict- 
ing the struggles of the 
soul. 
Her education was a 
very cosmopolitan one. 


novelist and 


From a Photo. by) AGE 5. 


She started Lo travel 


when only three years old, making the usual 


European tour 
with her parents, 
I x 
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expression and pen portraiture, advised her to 


take up literature as a profession. 


[B. Bieber, Hamburg. 


He read 
“Some Emotions and 
a Moral” in MS., and 
passed on it a verdict 
which not long after 
was endorsed by the 
world at large. 

Two or three years, 
however, before the 
book was writtea, in 
1887, Miss Richards 
married Mr. Reginald 
Walpole Craigie, from 
whom she subsequently 
obtained a divorce, 
with the custody and 
sole guardianship of 
her little son, John 
Churchill Craigie. 

The first publisher 
to whom “Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral” 
was submitted offered 
to undertake its publi- 


cation provided the name and the end were 
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and studying—as 
soon as she was of My 
an age to do so 

in Rome, Paris, 
and London. In 
particular, she de 
voted herself with 
much enthusiasm 
to music, studying 
first at the Paris 
Conservatoire and 
afterwards at the 
Royal Academy 
under Macfarren. 
She also read 
for the London 
B.A. under the 
late Professor 
Goodwin, of Uni- 
versity College, 
and he it was 
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altered. ‘This Mrs. Craigie refused to do, and 


she next sent it to 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
who was just start- 
ing his Pseudo- 
nym Library. It 
was accepted, and 
proved a_ great 
and immediate 
success, over 
eighty thousand 
copies being sold 
in’ a very short 
space of time. 
That was in 1891, 
and in the course 
of the succeeding 
ten or eleven 
years the follow- 
ing novels from 
the same pen ap- 
peared: “‘ The 
Sinner’s Comedy,” 
“A Study in 
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who, struck by 
her undoubted 
gilts of litérary 
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(Porter (now J. M. Al en), Veutuor 


Temptations,” 
“ A Bundle of 
Life,’ ‘* Eire 


* 
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Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham,” “The Herb Moon,” “School for 
Saints,” ‘Robert Orange,” “The Serious 
Wooing,” “Love and the Soul-Hunters,” 
and “Tales about Temperaments.” In 
addition, Mrs. Craigie wrote the successful 
play, “‘The Ambassador,” which was pro- 
duced at the St. James’s Theatre in 1898. 
On the first 
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she does a great part of her writing. Round 
the room are ranged quaint and beautiful 
bookcases, executed from her own designs. 
Book-collecting is, in fact, a hobby with her, 
and she owns some three thousand volumes, 
many of them rare editions. She generally 
starts work about eight in the morning, but 
only a few hours in each day are given up to 

original compo- 





sition. The rest 





night of the 
piece the calls 


of her time she 





for ‘“ Author! 
Author!” were 
very _ insistent, 
and when in re- 
sponse to them 
a slim lady of 
youthful appear- 
ance and con- 
siderable _per- 
sonal attraction 
appeared before 
the footlights it 
took the audi- 
ence a moment 
or two to realize 
the fact that this 
really was the 
author. Need- 
less to say, when 
they did, their 
enthusiasm _re- 
doubled. 

The year 
1900 saw the 
production of 
another’ suc- 
cessful piece of 
Mrs. Craigie’s, 
again at the St. 
James’s, “ The 
Wisdom of the 
Wise,” and she 
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devotes to read- 
ing and study, 
and in particular 
makes a point 
of reading some- 
thing in a foreign 
tongue every 
day. She is a 
Greek and Latin 
scholar of no 
mean ability, 
speaks French 
as well as Eng- 
lish, and has 
some knowledge 
of Italian and 
Spanish. 

As to her 
manner of 
labour, she may 
be described as 
a long thinker 
and a quick 
writer. She likes 
to thresh out 
every little detail 
of her work be- 
fore putting pen 
to paper, but 
when once she 
starts she pro- 
gresses with 
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(Lafayette. dity. Her turn 


rated in “The From a Photo. by] AGE 30. 
Bishop’s Move,” for epigram, her 
produced at the Garrick in 1902. Her last crisp dialogues, and the essentially human 


dramatic venture, “‘ The Flute of Pan,” was 
less successful. Besides the work already 
mentioned she has contributed to the Z?mes, 
Fortnightly Review, North American Review, 
and the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” from 
which it may be gathered that her pen is as 
prolific as it is brilliant. 

Mrs. Craigie spends a good deal of her 
time in the Isle of Wight, but when in 
London lives with her father, Mr. John 
Morgan Richards, in Lancaster Gate, and 
here, in a large study at the top of the house, 


element running through them all are known 
in every household of literary taste. 

As to the name John Oliver Hobbes, there 
lives not the interviewer whose pleasant paths 
led him at one time or another to the big 
house in Lancaster Gate who has not asked 
Mrs. Craigie why she chose it. 

“To curb my natural sentimentality, which 
is extreme,” she replied. “ I purposely chose 
the name of the great philosopher in order 
to remind me to control the tendency, and 
always be calm and reasonable.” 




















No. V—LORD LANSDOWNE. 


PIENRY CHARLES KEITH 

4) PETTY-FITZMAURICE, fifth 

fi Marquis of Lansdowne, who 

4, Owns estates in England, Scot- 

~~ Jand, and Ireland, and has, in 
addition to his marquisate, three earldoms, 
three viscounties, and five baronies, was born 
on the 14th of January, 1845, and educated 
at Eton and Balliol. He comes of a long 
line of soldiers and statesmen. His father 
held office under the Crown during the 
Crimean War, and his maternal grandfather, 
the Comte de Flahault, was a French General 
and _ diplomatist, who 
married the Baroness 


years. Two sons and two daughters were 
born of the marriage: the Earl of Kerry, 
who served in South Africa and was married 
last year to Miss Elsie Hope ; Lord Charles 
Fitzmaurice, of the rst Dragoons ; Lady 
Evelyn Cavendish, wife of the heir-presump- 
tive to the Duchy of Devonshire ; and the 
Marchioness of Waterford. 

Lord Lansdowne joined Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government as a Junior Lord of the Treasury 
in 1869. In 1872 he became Under- 
Secretary for War, and in 1880 Under- 
Secretary for India. This latter post he 
resigned on the intro- 
duction of a somewhat 








Keith and Nairne. 
From his mother’s side 
of the family, there- 
fore, he probably in- 
herited that colouring 
which caused him to 
be described in _ his 
schoolboy days as a 
“dark-haired, French- 
looking boy,” as_ well 
as the exquisite purity 
of his French accent. 
It is said that when 
he was at Oxford he 
was often laughingly 
referred to as “the 
future diplomat” on 
account of his grave 
and preoccupied de- 
meanour. The _ pro- 
phecy seems modest 
enough in the light of 
later days, when we 
reflect that Lord Lans- 





revolutionary measure 
connected with Irish 
administration. That 
his party did not take 
his independence in ill 
part may be gathered 
from the fact that in 
1883 he was appointed 
to succeed the present 
Duke of Argyll, then 
Marquis of Lorne, as 
Governor - General of 
Canada. 

This was the first of 
the four great positions 
he has been called 
upon to occupy. His 
tenure of office at 
Ottawa was rendered 
memorable from an his- 
toric point of view by 
the suppression of the 
Riel Rebellion in the 
North-West, the comple- 
tion of the Canadian 














downe has in_ turn 





been appointed to four 
of the highest offices 
to which the ambi- 
tion of statesman or diplomat can aspire. 
He succeeded his father in 1866, and re- 
versing the usual order of things—z<.e., first 
making a career and then marrying—he 
married first, at the early age of twenty-four, 
and entered upon his career afterwards. 
Lady Lansdowne, née the Lady Maud 
Evelyn Hamilton, daughter of the first Duke 
of Abercorn, is an ideal representative of the 
fast decaying race of grandes dames, and has 
been a distinguished leader of society for 
Vol. xxx.—25. 


AGE 17. 
From a Photo. by W. 


Pacific Railway, and the 
satisfactory settlement of 
certain difficulties in con- 
nection with the North American fisheries. 
Socially, both he and his wife were extremely 
popular, and in particular the French Cana- 
dians were utterly subjugated by the polished 
charm of one who spoke their mother tongue 
with the pure accent of the eighteenth century. 
Lord Lansdowne was the first Governor- 
General who ventured to address them in 
French, and it is said that a certain amount 
of trepidation was felt when his intention 
became known. But no sooner had he uttered 


Runicles, Windsor. 
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the word “ Messieurs ” 


than the whole audience 
burst into cheers. They 
recognised at once the 
accent of the true 
French tongue, possible 
only to a man with 
French blood in _ his 
veins. 

While he was thus 
laying up a store of 
pleasant memories in 
Canadian hearts, the 
Home Rule scheme was 
introduced into Parlia- 
ment over in England. 
From the very first Lord 
Lansdowne dissociated 
himself from the move 
ment, and in 1888 
finally separated himself 
from his old chief, re- 
turning to England at 
the expiration of his 
term of office as a 
Liberal Unionist. 

On December roth 
of the same year the 
late Lord Salisbury 
appointed him Viceroy 
and Governor-General 
of India. 


tion and advice of Lord 
Roberts. 

His five years of office 
over, Lord Lansdowne 
returned home, and for 
the space of about two 
years took a well-earned 
rep se. 

It was in July, 1895, 
that he was appointed 
Secretary of State for 
War, and became vested 
with a cloak of responsi- 
bility which, during the 
dark days of the Boer 
War, would have hung 
heavy on less powerful 
shoulders than his. But 
from time immemorial, 
whatever his shortcom- 
ings as a class or as an 


individual may be, the 
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We have to thank him for the in- 
auguration of a policy of closer relations with 
the frontier tribes, which 
good fruit, and for the important work of re- 
organizing and overhauling the military system 
there, a work in which he had the co-opera 


has since borne 
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in his element. 





























AGE 35. 
From a Photo. by Blliott & Fry. 


aristocrat has been his 
own justification ; and 
through all that bitter 
period, when every man 
in street or suburb com- 
manded by turns at the 
War Office and on the 
veldt, and_ included 
Ministers at home and 
generals abroad in one 
sweeping condemna- 
tion ; when to the cares 
of office were added the 
domestic anxieties com- 
mon to most fathers of 
sons in those days— 
through it all he re- 
mained calm and self- 
possessed, bearing the 
brunt of indiscriminate 
blame without com- 
plaint or justification, 
courteous even to those 
who heaped most 
obloquy upon him. 

It is pleasant to turn 
from the Minister of 
War to the Foreign 
Secretary, who has done 
so much towards the 
establishment of good 


relations between us and the other Powers of 
Europe. As a diplomatist Lord Lansdowne is 
Years ago a member of the 
Gladstonian Government spoke of him thus : 
“He has all the qualities, a tact that never 
fails, a memory that never slips, a temper 


which the man is not yet 
born who can ruffle.” 
Add to this his linguistic 
gifts, his charming and 
urbane manners, and it 
is not difficult to under 
stand his success as 
Foreign Minister, even 
though it was his lot to 
succeed in office sogreat 
a statesman as the late 
Lord Salisbury. History 
will remember the cele- 
brated Treaty of Alli- 
ance with Japan, which 
so startled the world 
when signed, long after 
this and_ succeeding 
generations have ceased 
to be. That treaty bears 
the signature of Lord 
Lansdowne. 


— 
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LORD LANSDOWNE—PRESENT DAY 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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MISS ANNIE HUGHES—rRESENI DAY. 
From @ Photo. by Ellis & Walery. 




















ISS ANNIE HUGHES, one 
of the most delicious comedy 
actresses on the modern stage, 
was born in Southampton on the 
1oth of October, 1869. She was 
educated at Queen’s 





No. V.L—MISS ANNIE HUGHES. 


of a matinée performance of “Mr. Hop- 
kinson,” and asked her for some of her 
views anent the drama and the dramatic 

profession generally. 
“Am I fond of the stage?” she repeated, 
rather meditatively. 





College and Miss Buss’s 


“Well, I don’t think 





School for Girls in 
North London, and 
made her first profes- 
sional appearance at a 
matinée at the Gaiety 
while in her early teens, 
when she had to borrow 
a long dress from Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree. 

It would be difficult 
to enumerate the various 
réles with which she has 
since that day delighted 
the British public, but 
among her own special 
favourites may be men- 
tioned Susan McReary 
in ‘*Held by the 
Enemy,” Nancy in 
“Sweet Nancy,” Saucers 
in “A Bit of Old Chel- 
sea,” and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, of which 











anyone who wasn’t 
would remain on _ it. 
The life is too full of 
vicissitudes and, to 
those who are ambi- 
tious, disappointments. 
But as for actors and 
actresses who say they 
don’t like it, I find it 
difficult to believe them, 
and am inclined rather 
to attribute it te chagrin 
caused by—what shall I 
say ?—unrealized hopes. 
In any case it seems 
to me that anyone who 
dislikes or despises the 
stage as a_ profession 
ought to give it up. To 
remain in it under those 
conditions is fair neither 
to the profession nor to 
the public. 














she was the original AGE 6. “ Naturally things have 
exponent. From a Photo. by J. Hubbard. changed a good deal 


No list of Miss 


since the commence- 


Hughes’s parts would be complete without ment of my career. There was a much 
mentioning that of Lucy White in “The wider field in those days both for players 


Professor’s Love 
Story,” which she 
filled when Mr. 
Willard revived it at 
the Garrick in 1896. 
Miss Hughes’s en- 
actment of the zd 
of the “ simple little 
Lucy thing” was 
one of the most 
delicious bits of 
comedy imaginable, 
and a touch of 
pathos in the last 
ct completed a 
charming character- 
sketch in a charm- 
ing play. 

An interviewer 
recently saw Miss 
Hughes at the close Sena Feta ten AGE 8 








and play-houses. 
Now the supply of 
artists is sO enor- 
mous in proportion 
to the demand, and 
the theatres of to- 
day have to com- 
pete with so many 
counter attractions. 

“Outdoor amuse- 
ments, the exhibi- 
tions at Earl’s Court 
and elsewhere, and, 
above all, bridge, 
have done much to 
reduce theatrical 
audiences. <A few 
years ago one was 
always sure of a 
large Saturday 
avid Hain. Night house. But 
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AGE 13. 
From a Photo. by Lambery, Boulogne 


Saturday night, from being one of the best 
in the week, has of late years become the 
worst. 

“The theatrical seasons have changed, 
too. Formerly one could count on an ex 
cellent season from Easter up to the end of 
July. Now there is practically no summer 
season for the theatres, the stalls alone being 
its patrons. But the autumn and two or 
three months in the early part of the year 
are excellent months for theatrical business. 

“As to drama, the abnormal success of 
musical comedy may be put down to the 
great difficulty of managers to get good plays.” 

Miss Annie Hughes is the wife of Mr. 
Edmund Fitzmaurice Lenon, professionally 
known as Mr. Edmund Maurice, the creator 
of the part of ‘Taffy of the Piccadilly 
weepers. 

Besides her dramatic talent, Miss Hughes 
has a decided turn for literature, and some 
charming stories and poems of hers have 
appeared in different magazines. One poem 
in particular, “Pussy’s Better Nature,” has 
been much recited by Mrs. Kendal in 
America. Miss Hughes has also done a 
good deal in the way of dramatic adaptation, 
and a costume play from her pen, entitled 
“His First Love,” was produced at the 
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Haymarket Theatre for the Conway benefit. 
She is also engaged upon a novel which 
will deal with various episodes in the life of 
an actress. 

Amongst her other recreations are tennis, 
cycling, and swimming. About a year ago, 
when in Dieppe, she had a narrow escape 
from drowning, having dived from the wrong 
side of the pier, and was rescued by M. 
Armond, the celebrated duellist, for which 
he received the gold medal of the Humane 
Society. 

Miss Hughes is not a very great reader ; 
indeed, what between professional duties 
and the exactions of an eighteen months’ 
old baby and a son of ten, to whom 
she is devoted, she finds her time pretty 


well taken up. She has, however, a 
weakness for books of travel. She speaks 
French, of course, and has travelled in 


Holland, Friesland, and Belgium, and been a 
successful salmon-fisher in Norway. She 
does not “ bridge,” but hopes one day to be 
able to afford a motor. “I don’t care about 
being photographed in someone else’s and 
pretending it’s my own,” she remarked, 
roguishly, when questioned on the subject, 
“as I should not like the public to be 
deceived into thinking I was able to indulge 
in such luxuries.” 

Miss Hughes enjoys the distinction of 
being the only actress who is a member of 
the Lyceum Club. 
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AND THE STORY OF THE 
By Max 
CHAPTER XIX. 
WHITE WINGS. 
il’ would have been in the 


month of May, I think, nearly 
a year after my life had been 
so miraculously preserved in 
Barham village, that I went 
=43 down one afternoon from my 
in Sandwich town and gazed over the 
still bay for the ship that was to bring General 
Lafayette to me. Alone and full of my 
thoughts, both sweet and sad, I seated myself 
upon a little hillock of the sand and dwelt 
upon that sunny picture which can have no 
fellow in all the world. The noble ships of 
England lay anchored in the Downs before 
me, and the white sails of others were as 
great birds upon that far horizon, beyond 
which lay France and the land that hence 
forth should be my home. 

Eleven months since I had met Pauline 
Beauvallet upon the road to Dover town ; 
eleven months since the merriest rogue of a 





LAFAYETTE. 
MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 


PEMBERTON. 


in a ship upon the seas? Not so, and a word 
shall answer them. 

Now, it was all the rascal of a parson’s 
doing. How the fellow would listen to my 
stories of the war! What a very army of 
honest bottles we sent empty away while the 
tales were told! Press me further and I will 
declare that the parson stood not alone in it. 
For had not he a little arbour in_ his garden, 
and did not honeysuckle and wild roses grow 
thereon ; and what should such an arbour be 
for if not to catch the whispers of a young 
girl’s voice and to give them back, in words 
the years should remember, to the man who 
had learned to believe them the sweetest 
music in all the world? Aye, call it the 
parson’s doing, and a fig for the fate or destiny 
or any name by which men excuse their 
fortunes. I rested awhile at Barham Vicarage 
because the parson would have it that I should. 
I bought me a house at Sandwich’ because I 
had no mind to return to France. And that’s 
the whole truth of it and shall stand without 





“THE NOBLE SHIPS OF ENGLAND LAY ANCHORED IN THE DOWNS BEFORE ME.” 


parson that ever stood upon two legs (and 
there be some that rightly should go on four) 
saved me from Armand de Sevigny’s blade 
and my own rash act. Shall it be a wonder 
to me if people ask what kept me in England 
when my life’s work lay across the ocean ; or 
how I come to speak of a house in Sandwich 
and wherefore I looked for General Lafayette 


excuse. So find me at the water’s edge look- 
ing wistfully at the little packet boat which a 
mocking wind left drifting in the bay, while 
I could have cried out with impatience to see 
and hear my friend. 

Now the little ship came drifting into the 
river at last,and I ran to the water’s edge 
and espied General Lafayette heavily wrapped 
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in a military cloak and standing alone by the 
helmsman. Always a man who learned to 
govern his emotions, he did but smile at me 
kindly from the ship’s deck ; but no sooner 
was he ashore than we embraced most cor- 
dially in the French fashion, and he began 
at once to speak of all those things of which 
my letters had made mention. 

“So this is my old friend Zaida Kay, and 
a woman has trapped him at last! And she 
ts a Frenchwoman! And oh, my friend,” he 
cried, “ but I told them all the while that it 
would be Honor Grimshaw, and you have 
shamed me sorely, and what shall I say 
when they charge me with it ?” 

His words cut me nota little, but I had 
reckoned up all that in the secret chamber 
of my heart ; and to him I could speak 
intimately of it as to a dear friend who had 
learned to love me. 

“The name of Honor Grimshaw is sacred 
to me as that of my own sister,” said I. “I 
will not deny that circumstance at one time 
promised to make us man and wife. General, 
a great wrong would have been done had that 
been so. I loved her, but not with the love 
a man should have for but one woman in all 
the world. Consider how it has been with 
me. For eleven months now this love for 
Pauline has been growing in my heart. I wake 
in the morning rejoicing that I shall hear 
her voice again ; I sleep at night fearful lest 
the shadows shall creep upon her happiness. 
She is all that I can believe the truest woman 
to be. Sir, I love her as I do not believe 
that any man has loved a woman before, or 
will love after me.” 

He smiled, but 
warmth. 

“I do perceive that Honor Grimshaw has 
no part in this,” he rejoined, “and, my dear 
friend, who am I to dispute with a lover—at 
least until he be married a year ?” he added, 
slyly. “ Mile. Pauline is well born ; I owe her 
much ; your country, perhaps, owes her some- 
thing in that she helped me to get to 
America. And, dear Zaida,” he exclaimed, 
with sudden warmth, “am I so little your 
friend that I, too, cannot rejoice at this and 
creep into your home for a little share of all 
this kindly love you do so well to speak of?” 

I said no more upon it except to wring his 
hand and remind him that someone awaited 
us impatiently at home, and that we must 
hasten. My little house with the red roses 


not unkindly, at my 


creeping upon its porch and the tangle of 
wild flowers in its ample garden had been 
sufficiently described to him in my letters ; 
but he would have discovered it had it not 
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been so, for who should stand in the road- 
way as we came up but good Parson 
Ingolsby, and the business which he did 
there was one no other man could have done 
so well. 

“Yonder’s the parson of Barham village,” 
cried I, pointing him out with my cane; 
“those fellows about him have handled a 
keg of Schnapps before, as you may readily 
perceive, General. I doubt not that it is the 
good man’s present to us against to-morrow 

and if it has paid a shilling of duty ’ma 
Dutchman. For that matter, ’tis little 
enough that any house hereabouts knows 
of King George’s taxes.” 

The idea of this shocked the Marquis not 
a little. A  punctilious, methodical, law- 
abiding man himself, he could not under- 
stand with what levity the coastwise people 
of Kent broke the King’s law and boasted of 
the misdemeanour. Nor did I, upon that 
occasion, seek to justify the matter, for the 
parson’s merry face was justification enough, 
and the good fellows who helped him to 
carry honest kegs to our cellar had honesty 
too broadly written upon their sunburnt 
cheeks for any man to quarrel with them 
on that score. 

“*Good luck to you, parson,” said I ; “ and 
surely the King’s dragoons will be riding this 
way if all that liquor must be drunk up 
between now and Christmas. Let me present 
you to General Lafayette. You'll need no 
introduction to each other, I make sure.” 

I had but to mention the name to bring a 
shout to the parson’s lips like that of a man 
halloaing after a fox. 

“What!” cried he; “General Lafayette, 
who fought at Barren Hill?” 

“There would not be two of them, parson.” 

“General Lafayette, who is thrashing the 
rogues in Paris ?” 

“ Ask him and he’ll tell you.” 

“Then bless the eyes and limbs of him, 
but I mean to shake him by the hand. 
Your servant, sir. I think little of you that 
you beat us at Baren Hill, but much that you 
come to my friend’s wedding. And, indeed, 
you have not the build of a fighting man at 
all,” he added, with a candour which amused 
General Lafayette very much. 

“*Tis with the head the General fights and 
not with the cudgel,” said I; and we were 
still laughing upon it when someone spoke to 
us from a window above, and looking up we 
espied the prettiest pair of black eyes in all 
England that day. It was a lesson in 
gallantry to see General Lafayette doff his 
cornered cap and the parson go bowing 
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until a man might have thought his back 
would break. 

“ Mademoiselle,” cries the Marquis de 
Lafayette, in the foolish French fashion, 
“they did not tell me that stars shone by 
day in England.” 

“Observe,” says the parson, 
roses are put to shame.” 

She laughed at the pair of them, 
and, laying a sunburnt cheek upon 
a crimson bud that climbed about 
her window, she said, “I should 
have known you anywhere, M. de 
Lafayette. Please do not tell me 
how many years it was ago.” 

To which he replied :— 

“Centuries, my dear lady, have 
I been waiting for 
this opportunity 
to thank you for 
that which you did 
at St. Jeande Luz.” 

“ Aye,” chimed 
in the parson, “‘so 
she whipped a 
about the 
soldier-man’s 
neck ; and here’s 
another ready to- 
morrow for my 
friend Zaida Kay. 
It’s pretty plain 
why she kept him 
out of a French 
prison.” 

“T doubt not,” 
rejoined the Mar- 
quis, “that it was 
very indiscreet of 
her.” 

And so they 
plagued me as «“ 
folks ever will 
when a man must wear his heart upon his 
sleeve for all the world to peck at. Laugh- 
ing and jesting as lads in the sunshine, we 
went into my pleasure-garden and _ there 
found mademoiselle at the tea-table, and 
poor Le Brun, still stretched upon a couch, in 
earnest talk beside her (for he had never yet 
been able to stand upon his feet since 
Armand de Sevigny’s rabble fell upon him in 
the woods near Canterbury). 

“ Now,” cried I, leading the Marquis up to 
Pauline, “ here are two that do love me truly, 
and I would have more than a word of jest 
pass between them. Tell General Lafayette 
that none more honoured than he will ever 
cross our threshold ”—this I said to her 
26 
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“and you, General, there is no day in all 
your life that you remember better than the 
one which saved you from the dragoons at 
St. Jean de Luz. Tell so much to Pauline 
Beauvallet, who to-morrow will be Pauline, 
but Beauvallet no more.” 

My little girl turned rosy red at the words, 
but she advanced 
with both hands 
outstretched to 
greet our friend, 
and never has an 
English house 


shown a man a 
picture so win- 
some. This I 


thought it, be sure, 
and I will still 
hold to it that 
Pauline Beauval- 
let’s beauty had 
no match inall the 
country, nor could 
the kingdom of 
France better it. 
For there was that 
about her face 
which spake at 
once of Italy and 
of England, of the 
clear, precious, 
dazzling skin of 
the northern 
women and the 

richer colour- 

ing of the south. 

Growna woman 

in develop- 

ment, her 

hands and feet 

were the small- 

est imaginable ; 

and she had 
such a wealth of raven-black hair that I have 
never seen its match in any country. But 
perhaps the vitality of her manner, the 
animation and quick expression of pleasure 
or of pain in her round black eyes, attracted 
men more surely than merely physical gifts. 
What lay beyond in those vivacious depths 
whence the child’s very soul appeared to 
shine forth? Who could understand her 
truly, her courage, the past sorrow of her life, 
and the ardour of her friendship for those 
who had taken pity upon her? This mystery 
of a clever mind, I say, alike charmed and 
baffled all those who had discovered it. 
I could speak of it with. no more certainty 
than any other, though to-morrow would 
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make her my wife. The future, perchance, 
would lay it baretome. Heaven knows how 
little I foresaw the terrible future it must be. 

So we drank a dish of tea about the little 
table in my garden, and were merry enough 
as men should be at such a time, with talk of 
France and all that passed there, of America 
and its great free people, and upon that of 
wedding-bells and much that these good 
people of Sandwich had prepared for our 
delight. When dusk fell and we had carried 
poor Le Brun to the parlour and little Pauline 
ran off to her room to be busy with her 
needle once more, I led the Marquis abroad 
to show him all that the little town of Sand- 
wich had to boast of, and to speak more 
intimately of my own plans and of his. That 
great events were brewing in Paris across the 
sea his letters told me ; but his own share in 
them, the work he had undertaken and must 
undertake, interested me greatly, and I heard 
him speak of it with much gratification. 

“France is winning liberty, but must pay 
the price of it,” he said ; “I trust the people, 
though I am well aware that dangerous men 
would contrive their undoing. In time we 
shall arrive at such free institutions as you 
enjoy in this country ; but we have much to 
do before that will be possible. You must 
come and see me in Paris, Zaida ; must come 
and stay at my house and hear and see these 
things for yourself.” 

I told him that I would gladly go, but that 
I feared upon Pauline’s account, lest memory 
would play havoc with her. 

“T have written to America for some new 
place of credit here in England,” I said ; 
“bread and cheese go well enough with 
kisses, but a good round of beef is convenient 
sometimes. You know that I am not a rich 
man, General. What I did in America 
brought me no gain—I am content that it 
should not have done so. If I contemplate 
a residence in this country it is that I may 
live so near to France that my wife shall visit 
her old home sometimes. I would not have 
it be an exile’s marriage that she is making ; 
and from England we may readily step over 
to France and inquire for one by the name 
of Lafayette.” 

He shook his head a little slyly at this, 
and then told me that which he had been 
itching to say, I make sure, ever since he 
came off the ship. “Has Mlle. Pauline no 
fortune, then ?” he first asked 

I answe'ed him that her dead father had 
spent the last penny of it. 

“But what of his estates in Touraine ?” 
he exclaimed, turning upon me suddenly. 
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I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ Let us speak first of his castles in Spain, 
General.” 

“Ho, ho!” cried he ; “ here’s a man that 
takes a little orphan girl to wife and would 
let ten thousand gold pieces go begging be- 
cause his back is too stiff to pick them up.” 

I still believed him to be jesting, and my 
pride was hurt that he should persist in it. 

“ Her dead father spent every penny that 
he could handle and pledged himself for that 
which he could not,” I said. “If he had 
any estate in Touraine, ‘twas thrown on the 
green cloth long ago. Let’s speak of what is, 
General, and not of what has never been.” 

“Miracle of incredulity,” cried he, still 
smiling slyly; “and the Chateau d’Aulay, 
wherein her old uncle lived, and the spacious 
lands thereabouts, and all that fine estate— 
but I do perceive most plainly that all this 
talk is nothing to you, and we’ll have no more 
of it. Come, come, old friend, let us dis- 
course upon love and marriage, for such 
befits the occasion more properly.” 

He turned about and began to walk down 
toward the sea-shore rapidly ; but he had 
whetted my curiosity, and half believing, half 
doubting, but mighty eager to learn the truth, 
I ran after him, imploring him to take pity 
upon me. 

“T never knew that she had an uncle at 
all,” I remarked, at his heels. 

“Oh,” says he, still walking fast, “if you 
pressed her hard enough—and I doubt not 
you have done that, Zaida—she will make 
admission of it.” 

“You deal hardly with me. 
love ?” 

“ Nay, how should it be? I am not for the 
altar to-morrow.” 

“You speak of ten thousand crowns. 
should such a sum be known to you?” 

“ Perchance I counted them, my Zaida!” 

“T’ll have no more of it ; ten thousand or 
five, they may go hang for me.” 

In truth he had angered me overmuch, 
and I had all the mind to leave him there 
and then and return to the house; but no 
sooner did he observe my state than, drawing 
my arm through his own, he fell to a slower 
pace and told me the whole truth of as great 
and astounding a piece of news as ever | 
heard fall from his lips. 

“ Pauline’s uncle was the old Chevalier St. 
Aulay,” he said, “a rich man, though pro- 
digiously mean and niggardly. When his 
sister married that rascal, the Count of Beau- 
vallet, the Chevalier went in mortal fear for 
his own fortune, and would as soon have had 
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a regiment of dragoons in his house as that 
fine rake of a Count. Two years ago this 
sour old man died at Rome, friendless and 
alone. When you told me how things were 
going here, I remembered the circumstance 
and used such influence as I have at Court 
for the right administration of the estate and 
the protection of your interests. ‘This is no 
jest, my Zaida, but the simple truth, that 
your wife is the mistress of the Chateau 
d’Aulay, and that to-morrow will make you 
its master.” 

I held my tongue for very 

wonder of his words. That this 
good fortune should have come 
to one I had believed to be 
without home or kindred ; that 
my dear friend, who 
had given me so 
many tokens of his 
love, should have 
been the instru- 
ment of its re- 
covery, awokein my 
heart such diverse 
emotions that I 
had no words to 
express them. 
He, how- 
ever, under- 
stood my 
silence, and 
pressing my 
hand he re- 
minded me 
where my 
duty lay. 

“ Let us go 
and tell Mlle. 
Pauline,” he 
said; ‘‘we 
have no 
right to this 
secret, for it 
IS more pro- 
perly hers. 
Let us carry 
it to her as 
our wedding 
gift, Zaida ; 
better.” 

I went with him readily enough. Dark- 
ness had now come down upon the town, 
and as we walked back we met a little 
company of seamen who were going to our 
house to serenade us with a crackle of burn- 

tar-barrels and some very ordinary vocal 
sic, Which had reference chiefly to their 
iking forale. These good fellows I rewarded 


HE SAID.” 


I am sure we could bring no 
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with a gift of money; and then, taking 
Pauline aside, I walked with her a full hour 
in the moonlight and spoke earnestly of this 
great future which M. de Lafayette’s news 
had promised us. 

“We shall go to France, sweetheart,” I said ; 
“there can be no reason now why we should 
not. This cottage may still be dear to us ; 
and we will visit it sometimes when the sun 
is shining. But I would not have you an 
exile from your own country. In Touraine 

you must live again 
as you lived when a 
child. ‘There can 
be no happiness for 
me such as would 
wait upon your 
content, little Pau- 
line. Are you not 
all that I have in 
the world, and is 
not your love the 
richest treasure I 
possess? And who 
knows,” I added, 
as the thought 
came to me, “ we 
may even buy back 
the old house near 
St. Jean de Luz 
and ride upon that 
road together as we 
did so many years 
ago.” 

I spoke with 
much feeling, be- 
lieving that the 
news would move 
her greatly, and 
especially win her 
gratitude toward 
General Lafayette. 
Herein I was dis- 

appointed, for she heard 
me in silence ; and when 
I made mention of St. 
Jean de Luz she shivered 
in my arms as though 
old remembrance must 
be associated with pain. 

“T fear to go to France, Zaida,” she 
exclaimed, with that impulsive honesty in- 
separable from her character; ‘“ something 
has always told me that I should do well not 
to go. Say it is a foolish dream of unhappi- 
ness, and forgive me. I do not think that I 
am afraid in a way that you would under- 
stand. If the dead can speak to us—and I 
believe that they can—then I know that my 
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father’s voice has a message for me some- 
times. He would not wish me to go to my 
old home, dear Zaida. I have known that 
always. Of course, it would be different in 
Touraine, but what friends should we have 
there, and what could life give us that we 
have not here? Dear heart, we will thank 
M. de Lafayette ; but you will not take me 
to France if you love me, Zaida.” 

This response came as a great surprise to 
me. I had expected something so different : 
delight at the prospect of being among her 
own people again, a recognition of my own 
aim and intent, and a speedy assent to the 
None the less, I think that I 


proposition. 
understood the nature of the fears which 
animated her, and that sense of unseen 


things and voices which had afflicted her so 
often since her father’s death. A foolish 
fancy, if you will, which she would be talked 
out of presently; but to-night a real pre- 
monition, and one I must remember to the 
last hour of my life. 

“Tt shall be as you will, little Pauline,” I 
said; “neither place nor fortune has a 
meaning for me any longer. I will own no 
country but that which shelters the woman I 
love. Let us speak of it in the days to 
come. To-night I would remember nothing 
but your love.” 

And so I took her close in my arms, and 
to-morrow night, I said, she should sleep 
upon my heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE THIRTEENTH DAY OF JULY. 

1 passeD the month of June following upon 
my wedding in a visit to London with my 
dear wife. We were lodged eonveniently 
and well in St. James’s Street, but a little 
distance from the place where poor Le Brun 
had previously opened his Salle d’Armes. A 
necessary payment of money falling to me 
from the American Agency enabled me to 
show Pauline many of those wonders of the 
town which poverty had denied to her while 
she was there with Le Brun. I had influential 
friends, who readily welcomed me to their 
homes and introduced me to the houses of 
others. So the weeks passed pleasantly 
enough, and nothing astonished me so, when 
our visit drew toward its conclusion, as my 
wife’s sudden determination to go into France, 
in flat contradiction to that which she had 
asked of me at Sandwich. 

A woman’s caprice, you would say! It 
was more than that, I think. Such beauty 
as Nature had bestowed upon this pretty 
child of France could not fail to win homage 
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wherever it was seen. In London she had 
a score of beaux about her at once—all 
paying her their well-turned compliments and 
trying to flatter one whom flattery had never 
yet cajoled nor humbug deceived. Pauline 
listened to them as one may listen to a player 
upon the stage, laughing with him, crying 
with him, but naming him a mummer always. 

If London taught her any lesson it was 
that of her own birthright, of the proud name 
to which she had been born and the place 
her forefathers had held at the Court of 
France. Suddenly, as an idea reborn, there 
came to her knowledge of that which place 
and power may signify. She mixed with 

great folk, visited their houses, heard them in 
talk. Perchance to herself she said, ‘“‘ These 
are names of yesterday ; mine is a name of 
five hundred years ago.” And what more 
natural upon this than a recollection of the 
great tidings General Lafayette had crossed 
the seas to bring us? A chateau in France 
awaiting its mistress, a fine dower to be 
claimed when she presented herself in Paris 
for that purpose. This, I say, may have 
been her reasoning. If it were so she con- 
fessed nothing of it to me; but without 
warning at all, as we returned one night in 
a coach from the gardens at Ranelagh, she 
asked me in her own pretty way if I had any 
recent tidings of General Lafayette and if he 
still wished us to go to Paris. 

“ Why, yes,” said I, “there have been two 
couriers with letters from him, and Le Brun 
has some tidings by a packet boat that came 
over on Sunday last. He makes much com- 
plaint that we leave him alone, but I would 
not have it otherwise for thrice the sum he 
has spoken of. So do not let us speak of it 
any more.” 

She laughed and laid her soft cheek against 
my own. 

“Not to St. Jean de Luz, but to Paris 
whenever you like, Zaida. I have been 
thinking it over, and I was wrong to be afraid 
to go. There is no one who will remember 
me in Paris, but my dear father’s house would 
terrify me. Shall we go soon, Zaida? I long 
sometimes to see my own country again ; 
these English people mean so well, but they 
are not clever enough to be kind. Did you 
hear old Lord Walton telling me to-night that 
the Prince wished us to go to St. James's? 
He looked just like some horrid wild animal. 
I wonder if he has eaten his wife, Zaida ?” 

“ By the looks of her,” said I, “he’d have 
to be a hungry man before that morsel 
could tempt him. As to our going to France, 

my dear wife, what I said at Sandwich upon 
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the eve of our marriage I say again to-night. 
If you fear to go, let your apprehension end 
the matter for all time. Think how I must 
reproach myself if any harm befall you because 
of my persuasion. General Lafayette fears 
the times, and does not hesitate to say so. 
We shall do very well in England a year or 
two, and I doubt not our friend has safe- 
guarded my little girl’s interests and will 
continue in his friendship as long as we 
choose to command it.” 

She heard me indifferently, as women ever 
will who are set upon a purpose. In some 
measure I think she had become a little 
ashamed of her previous readiness to be 
guided by imaginary signs and warnings, 
which quickly gave place to the impulse of 
pride which bade her return to France and 
claim her heritage. However it may have 
been, we took ship at Margate three days 
afterwards (Le Brun being now sufficiently 
well to accompany us), and within a week we 
drove up to the northern gate of Paris and 
entered in an instant upon those momentous 
years of our lives of which it is now my sad 
task to write. 

Now, I have told you that General 
Lafayette sent me news from time to time 
of strange events happening in France—of 
unrest and discontent and hunger and 
poverty ; 


but that which I beheld with my 
own eyes as we drove through that stricken 
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land surpassed by far anything which the 
letters had led me to expect. There was 
hardly a town or village by the way that did 
not bring us face to face with ragged bands 
of hungry people—gaunt fellows, wan women, 
sickly children crying piteously for bread. 
As for the countryside, it proved a very 
wilderness: farms deserted, chateaux pil- 
laged and burned, robbers everywhere, 
unburied dead by the very highway, gibbets 
as plentiful as apple trees—such sights as 
these led a man to ask himself if he were 
living in a Christian country or a land of 
assassins and madmen. Had I known but a 
tenth part of it, 1 would not have brought my 
wife from England for all the gold in the 
King’s palace at Versailles. 

We entered Paris upon an unlucky day, 
the thirteenth of July, which neither history 
nor the French people may ever forget. 
Faithful to my promise to General Lafayette, 
I would have driven straight to his house, 
the Hotel de Noailles ; but scarcely had we 
reached the more open part of the city when 
we discovered ourselves in a twinkling amid 
as fearful a concourse of people as ever I 
beheld ; and from the darkness of ill-lit 
streets passed at once to a glare as of noon- 
day. Here a thousand torches were held up 
by a raving, roaring, leaping mob, which 
brandished every shape and kind of weapon, 
grasped in fingers made terrible by famine. 
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To this cataract of human voices, the thunder 
of drums, the blare of trumpets, the rolling 
echoes of a war-chant were to be added. 
What it meant, how such a concourse had 
been permitted in one of the greatest cities 
of the world, I knew no more than the dead. 
Our carriage could not turn aside nor would 
these frenzied monsters permit it to proceed. 
To have drawn sword upon such people 
would have been to invite death from a 
thousand blades. To sit still might have 
been no less dangerous. I looked at my 
dear wife and wondered no longer that she 
had feared to come to France. 

“What shall I do? What shall we say to 
them?” I asked Le Brun as we sat there, 
impotent and amazed. 

This foolish question Pauline herself 
answered. Her courage was wonderful to 
see, and in my heart I reverenced it as a 
thing most precious. 

“Tell them that you are an American 
citizen,” she exclaimed ; “ they will not harm 
an American. Say that you are M. de 
Lafayette’s friend.” 

I obeyed her without question. Standing 
up in the carriage, I spoke to those near 
about and told them that I had come to 
Paris to visit General Lafayette. But I 


might just as well have addressed a word to a 


raging sea. Yells of savage triumph were the 
madmen’s response ; the human tide ebbed 
and flowed about the carriage like tumbling 
waves upon a beach. And yet these 
monsters made no attempt to attack us, nor 
did their anger appear directed against our 
party. 

I perceived, upon this, that their fury was 
engaged elsewhere and that their eyes were 
turned upward to a roof of a neighbouring 
house, to the very highest pinnacle of which 
an old priest clung desperately, while twenty 
cat-like arms were stretched out to drag him 
down. What the old man had done, how he 
had invited the fury of the mob, I could not 
so much as imagine. The fanatic frenzy of 
these Parisian people was then too young a 
thing that a stranger among them should 
pretend to understand it. If I believed for 
an instant that the outstretched arms were 
seeking to drag the abbé back to a place of 
safety, the more humane supposition was 
natural enough. Unhappily, it lay as far from 
the truth as any guess could have been. 
Fascinated, unable to turn my eyes away, I 
stood there and watched that savage murder, 
the third, as it would appear, in the story of 
the Revolution. For now a brutal hand had 
caught the priest’s black coat and pulled upon 
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it so tenaciously that the poor fellow released 
his hold of the pinnacle and slithered down 
the sloping roof until his head hung over the 
parapet, and we could see his agonized face 
looking wildly down, as though to judge 
where his body would fall and what must be 
the manner of his death. But the people 
had no mind to kill him that way. 

Little by little they drew him up toward 
the flat place upon the roof where his 
exultant executioners had congregated. I 
saw them pass up a rope through an open 
window and bend a noose in it swiftly. An 
agile villain, wearing a red bonnet and the 
trousers of the common peopie, sprang 
lightly to the pinnacle and fixed the cord 
firmly about the rounded spike of stone 
above. Far below as we stood, distant from 
this horrid scene, none the less could I 
plainly distinguish the doomed man’s fearful 
effort to grip the slippery tiles and keep his 
hold upon the house ; but they thrust their 
pikes down at him, and, with fiendish 
malice, lightly, that they might maim but 
not kill him. In no other land, even the 
most barbarous, among no other people, how- 
ever uncivilized, could such a spectacle be 
found as that I then witnessed with rage 
almost uncontrollable and a thousand re- 
proaches upon my impotence. Let me say, 
in my own defence, that no rash act, how- 
ever quick and daring, could have saved the 
wretched man from his infuriated execu- 
tioners. Slate by slate the pikes drove him 
down toward the parapet. If he clung 
desperately to the gully at the very edge 
of the abyss, the respite was but for 
an instant. Again the pikes were thrust 
down toward him—I heard one fearful 
cry, averted my eyes, and, looking up again, 
perceived a body swinging convulsively at the 
rope’s end and knew that the deed was done. 
“And God be their judge for this night’s 
work,” I said. 

Women are very quick to guess that a man 
has something to hide from them. I had 
shut this dreadful spectacle from my dear 
wife’s eyes, but my agitation I could not hide 
from her. Seating myself again in the 
carriage, I told her simply that the people 
had murdered a priest, and begged her not 
to look from the window. Happily, when 
she would have questioned me upon it, a 
new movement upon the rabble’s part dis- 
tracted her attention ; and, listening together, 
we heard one mighty shout, “ Lafayette! 
Lafayette!” Instantly now this seething 
mob of people began to scatter, helter-skelter 
—to the right, to the left, headlong as though 
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“THIS SEETHING MOB OF PEOPLE BEGAN TO SCATTER, HELTER-SKELTER—TO 
THE RIGHT, TO THE LEFT, HEADLONG AS THOUGH PURSUED.” 


pursued. No longer was there any glare of 
torches or cry of “A mort!” A thunder of 
cavalry at the gallop drowned the people’s 
voices and hushed the more dreadful sounds. 
I looked from the carriage once more and, to 
my joy unspeakable, beheld General Lafayette 
himself at the head of a great body of horse- 
men, and knew that our own peril existed no 
more, 

“ Pauline,” said I, turning to her, “now 
you know what this dear friendship means to 

She answered me by indicating Le Brun’s 
empty seat and asking why he had left the 
Carriage, 

But that I could not tell her; nor did I 
know until the morrow that Le Brun had 

1e out among the people to save the 

etched abbé from the noose, if life yet 

gered in that quivering body. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PAULINE DECIDES. 
I HAD gone into Paris be- 
lieving that I should spend 
quiet weeks with General 
Lafayette and enjoy a pre- 
cious Opportunity of parti- 
cipating in the kindly home 
life of a man I had learned 
to love so greatly during 
his excursions abroad. 
There was never a greater 
deception. 

It is true that Mme. de 
Lafayette welcomed us with 
that gentle courtesy for 
which -the French aristo- 
cracy are famed. We were 
presented to the Marquis’s 
pretty children, and permit- 
ted a brief acquaintance 
with all the transient hopes 
which animated this truly 
loyal family. In particular, 
I remember that stately 
lady, Mme. de Lafayette’s 
grandmother, the Maré- 
chale de Noailles; her 
mother, the Duchesse 
d’Ayen ; and her sister, the 
Vicomtesse de Noailles— 
three charming and accom- 
plished women who sat at 
the Marquis’s table the first 
night we arrived, and who 
were all to perish under the 
knife of the guillotine when 
a few short years had run. 
How little did I foresee 
this, listening to the fine wit of their talk, 
their lofty sentiments, and devotion to all 
that is best in our ideals of womanhood. 

Such an introduction to my dear friend’s 
house promised well enough, but the subse- 
quent days belied it quickly. As all the 
world now knows, I had ridden into Paris 
on the day that the old prison of the Bastile 
fell into the hands of the rabble and was 
by them utterly destroyed from being a 
prison any more. The same week found 
M. de Lafayette called to a formation of a 
Garde Frangaise, a kind of National Guard 
in the city for the preservation of order and 
the King’s peace—Heaven save the mark ! 

From morn to night this indefatigable 
man was now to and fro betwixt his own 
house and the great Hétel de Ville, where 
the youth of the city enrolled themselves. 
If I thought him foolish to embark upon such 
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an undertaking I held my tongue about it. 
There is no dishonour in protesting that 
General Lafayette did not stand high above 
other men in those personal weaknesses 
which vanity puts upon us. I believe that 
the applause of crowds was dear to him. He 
liked riding about the city on his splendid 
horse and hearing the multitude cry, “ Vive 
Lafayette!” This National Guard of his 
was to save the King and the democracy at 
a stroke. Vain delusion—it brought both to 
the block. 

So there he was galloping about the city 
like a wild dragoon, with a King’s writ in 
his pocket. Left alone with my dear wife, 
we often walked abroad together and saw 
some of those strange sights concerning 
which Europe had had so much to say these 
later years. Had I given it a name, I would 
have called Paris at that date a City of 
Surprises. In many ways the people’s life 
was just what it had been twenty years ago— 
great folk abundant, their coaches adorning 
the finer streets, their houses as distinguished 
as ever they had been. I saw no shutters in 


the better quarters closed because of the riots. 
The churches had good congregations ; there 
were children romping and playing in the 
public gardens, nursemaids with their white 


bonnets before the King’s palace as ever, 
theatres by night, and good hospitalities 
by day. 

And yet, alas! what turbulent scenes 
went cheek by jowl with these pictures of a 
city’s daily life! Never for an hour did I feel 
secure as I walked in the greater faudourgs 
with my little wife by my side. We were 
abroad the day they killed the statesman 
Foulon. We saw the mangled remains of 
his poor son-in-law, Berthier, dragged about 
the city at a rope’s end; and seeing these 
things the General’s platitudes fell oddly upon 
our ears. Whither was his faith in these 
monsters leading him? ‘Time alone could 
declare. 

“They have the sword of freedom in their 
hands, but they do not yet know how to use 
it,” he said, upon the evening of the third 
day I stayed with him. I answered that it 
was an oddly-shaped sword, and a two-edged 
one to boot. 

“This afternoon, a little before sundown,” 
said I, “your liberty-loving folk hacked a fine 
young fellow to pieces with their pikes, and 
then dragged what was left of his body about 
the city at a rope’s end. They had pre- 
viously tied old Foulon up to the lamp-post 
for the third time.” 

“ Foulon was a madman,” he replied ; “he 
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told the hungry people to eat hay. I did my 
best to save him, but a hundred years of 
hunger and suffering dragged him to the 
scaffold.” 

“General,” said I, “ you fought for liberty 
in my country, and we can never repay our 
debt to you. It is my love for you which 
speaks of prudence here in Paris. There are 
some nations that wear freedom as a birth- 
right ; some that never find it but an ill- 
fitting garment. You are dealing with 
passionate men. Here’s a tide of anger 
that may sweep aside all your barriers and 
flood your city if the wind blows strong 
enough. Think twice before you embark 
your boat upon such a river. It may carry 
you no man can say whither.” 

“Tf it carry us to a higher understanding 
of human needs,” he rejoined, “a greater 
sympathy with those who suffer, and a better 
knowledge of justice, I am all for the voyage. 
Little is accomplished without sacrifice. 
These men who died——” 

“And the one that did not die, the poor 
old Abbé Gregoire, whom Le Brun got down 
from the house-top at the last gasp, was he 
necessary to your altar?” I asked him. 

But at this he could only shrug his 
shoulders. 

“He led them to believe him hostile to 
their principles. Discretion is very necessary 
before an angry people. When you go into 
Touraine you will remember that. But I 
would not have you go—not yet,” he said, 
somewhat earnestly. 

I did not respond to him immediately, for 
my dear wife came into the room at that 
moment ; and who should follow upon her 
heels but Le Brun, and with him the very 
priest he had so miraculously snatched from 
death. Be sure it was a cordial greeting that 
passed between us. I discovered the abbé to 
be a man of some fifty years of age, learned, 
accomplished, and exceedingly kindly. So 
much, however, had his nerve been shattered 
by his dreadful experience and the torture he 
had undergone that even a little sound in 
the room, a step behind him, or the jarring of 
a door sent all the blood rushing to his face 
and his hands trembling. 

“T have come to thank you, sir,” he said, 
speaking the English tongue. 

I told him he had no more need to thank 
me than any gaping idler in the crowd who 
had not lifted a hand to rescue him from 
death. This, he protested, could not be, 
since it was from my coach Le Brun had 
gone up to his assistance—and, changing the 
subject immediately, he spoke of Touraine 
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and the Chateau d’Aulay, to which Pauline 
and I must journey presently. 

“You will be very unwise to go down into 
those parts,” he said. “The old Chevalier 
persecuted the people to the last day of his 
life, and it is a wonder to me that his house is 
still standing. I 
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tion, and caught a look upon her young face 
which could not but astonish me exceed- 
ingly. That childish prettiness I had loved 
so well appeared there no longer. Her lips 
were close shut ; her dark eyes shone with 
that which might have been scorn of the 

words I had just 





would have you 
wait awhile, some 


spoken. 
“ Zaida,” she 





months at least, E SS 
until you find the wt Sates Kore 


peasants in a bet- 
ter mood. Iam 
the curé of a 
neighbouring 
parish, and what 
I can do shall be 
done. But, sir, 
I would never 
think of taking 
madame there if 
I were you.” 

I was not alto- 
gether surprised 
at this, and, 
speaking with 
emphasis, I told 
him that for my 
part I would as 
lief have a cot- 
tage in the Eng- 
lish county of 
Kent as all the 
chateaux and 
palaces in France. 

“When folks 
welcome you with 
a naked pike and 
your gaieties go 
dancing at the 
end of a string, 
those who have 
coaches do wisely to turn back,” saidI. “ As 
for going into Touraine under the circum- 
stances you mention, abbé, we would be mad 
to contemplate it. It has long been in my mind 
to pay a visit to America, and that I would do 
but for the foolish notion that I may yet be of 
service to our good friend the General. He 
won't hear of it, of course ; but the fable says 
that the mouse sharpened his teeth for the 
lion’s sake, and the time may yet be when 
our friendship shall be more than words. 
So for the moment I bide in Paris. But 
yours shall be the first house in Touraine 
that I visit if ever I go there; so much I 
promise you with gratitude, abbé.” 

| turned to Pauline to confirm my resolu- 





‘*¢) HAVE COME TO THANK YOU, SIR,’ HE SAID.” 





said, “my father 
would have gone 


fat ree ® —— ey LR ‘ 3a 4 A 
oa ORL an. . to the chateau, 


yee 


would he not ?” 

“Ts it to say 
that you would 
go, Pauline ?” 

“Oh, come,” 
cries General 
Lafayette, “ we'll 
have no _ lovers’ 
quarrel under my 
roof. The abbé 
speaks wisdom. 
Wait until the 
people are grown 
accustomed to 
change. Surely 
there is gaiety 
enough in Paris, 
that you should 
not be thinking 
of Touraine 
already ?” 

She would not 
answer us. In our 
own room that 
night, when the 
great house slept 
and silence had 
fallen upon that 
city, she put her 
white arms about 
my neck and bade me take her to the chateau. 
“My father would wish it,” she whispered ; 
“ dear Zaida, he spoke to me in the dream. 
Take me to the chateau. I am not afraid.” 

And what could a man who loved her 
answer to that? Confess that his own 
cowardice held him back? Nay, not for a 
hundred lives. Say again it was fear for her ? 
How could he look into those brave eyes and 
say it? In truth, I promised her as she 
wished ; and yet foreboding lay so heavily upon 
me that I numbered the watches of the night 
as one sick unto death, and holding her close 
in my trembling arms I prayed for safety 
from the shadows which crept so swiftly 
about her young and troubled life. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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The Chronicles of the Strand Club.— No. /1. 


By one of the rules of the Strand Club—which is, by the way, mainly composed of the literary and artistic 
contributors to TH&t STRAND—each member must furnish either a story or a picture for the edification of 


the monthly gatherings. 


Although commonly the story precedes the picture, yet sometimes, as will be 


seen, the process is reversed, and the picture precedes the story. 


pea HE thirty odd members of the 
Strand Club all felt morally 
convinced, when Emberton 
entered the precincts where 
the Club has been wont to 
hold its meetings, that he 
had a story on his mind. It turned out he 
had several. But he was permitted to relate 
only one. He had been travelling down to 
the Strand on an omnibus, seated behind a 
young man and his sweetheart, a very pretty 
girl, evidently fresh from the country. He 
was explaining the lions of the town 
to her and incidentally pointing out 
its celebrities. 

“*That,’ said he, pointing to an 
old gentleman coming out of a chop- 
house in Cheapside, ‘is Lord Roth- 
schild. That tall young man in the 
pink tie—see, over there—that is Rud- 
yard Kipling.’ 

“* But I thought he was a short, 
dark man?’ f 

“* Perhaps he is. I made a mistake. 
That was Huntley Wright.’ 

“*And what church is that?’ she 
asked, indicating Bow 
Church. 

“*That,’ he replied, in 
a low tone, so that the 
driver would not overhear 
—‘that’s St. Mary-at-Hill. 
That’s the War 
Office up that 
street.’ 

“* Really ?’ 

“*Oh, yes. 
And there’s St. 
Paul’s Cathe- 
dral—that large 
building—see, 
dear? There’s 
the dome.’ 

“They feasted 
their eyes for ~~ 
several minutes. MR. A. D. MC CORMICK’S ILLUSTRATION 
Soon they came OF HIS OWN STORY OF THE 'BUSMAN 
to the statue of AND THE EXCAVATOR. 
Queen Anne. 


“*Oh, who is that?’ she cried. He pre- 


tended not to see, and when she pointed 
straight at it he hummed and hawed and 



















finally said he was afraid he didn’t know. 
At this the ’bus-driver turned round and 
murmured, with a joyous chuckle, jerking his 
whip over towards the effigy, ‘Don’t give it 
up, governor. Mah-rie Lloyd.’” 

There was considerable applause at this 
recital, but as no one offered to produce 
a drawing to illustrate it that popular 
member and talented artist, A. D. McCormick, 
strode to the easel and, handling his piece 
of charcoal dexterously, produced a ’bus, a 
driver, and a navvy in the foreground slowly 
disappearing 
into the bowels 
of the earth. 

The Presi- 
dent: In accord- 
ance with the 
rules of the 
Club, I hereby 
call upon any 
member to sup- 
ply a_ story to 
fit this work of 
art. (There 
ensued a period 
of complete 
silence. At the 
expiration of two 
minutes the 
artist explained.) 
Very well, I 
will tell you that 
the drawing 
illustrates a little 
remark I heard 
the other day in 
Oxford Street. 
Talking of ’bus- 
drivers reminded me. We were 
passing an excavator in a deep hole. 
A very small part of his anatomy 
was visible. I knew our driver was dying 

to say something. Sure enough, when we 

got opposite he put his hand to his 
mouth and called out, “Go it, Bill! 

W’en yer gets froo gi’ my respecks to 

the Hemperor o’ China!” 

Boyle : Speaking of ’bus-drivers—— 

The Chairman: The closure is now 
applied to the theme of ’bus-drivers, also 
’bus-conductors. I call upon Mr. Millar to 

















draw a picture and Mr. Bolman to furnish 
the Club with the necessary corollary. 

As Bolman has just come back from a 
trip to the South Seas nothing was more 
natural than that the artist should seize the 
opportunity and—as we thought—execute a 
representation of savages inviting Bolman to 
join their feast—in fact, to be himself the 
feast. But Bolman, after a brief delay, 
delivered himself of a different explanation 
as follows. 

Bolman : I dare say, gentlemen, you know 
how apt savages are to emulate the manners 
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that ensued the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was killed. My friend who was there, carry- 
ing two Colt’s revolvers, was curious to know 


the cause of this violence. ‘ Why,” said he, 
“should they raise this cry of ‘Your food 
will cost you more’? ‘The poor fellow 
only proposed a tax on imports.” “That 
is true,” retorted the intelligent native, “but 
apparently you don’t know our chief imports 
here are missionaries.” 

Emberton : Speaking of 
Tax—— 

Wornung: Nobody is speaking of the 


the Income 





MR. H. R. MILLAR’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE CANNIBALS AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


and customs of Europeans. A friend of 
mine, a sea-captain, who has just come back 
from the Barakos Islands, reports that the 
fiscal question is raging there. 

_Lorrison: The fiscal question? Why, I 
didn’t know they had any Government there, 
or any currency. 

Bolman: Nor I. Anyhow, there was a 
deficit in the Budget, and the party leaders 
met to discuss the matter. At last the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer arose and 
said that he was “a convinced Free 
Trader” and totally opposed to taxing 
food. He therefore proposed to lay a 
tax of twenty per cent. on imports. At 
this there were loud cries of “ Traitor!” 
“Scoundrel!” “ Put him out!” “ He has sold 
our country to Fiji!” and in the scrimmage 





Income Tax. 
come Tax. 

Brichard: Emberton evidently has an 
adventurous narrative of how he evaded the 
collector. Let us hear it. 

Emberton: Not at all. I do not at all 
object to the tax. After all, the Chancellor 
must raise the wind. By the way, I saw 
the Prime Minister’s hat blown off the other 
day. 

Brichard: Emberton is always seeing the 
Prime Minister’s hat being blown off. He 
has related the incident to me privately three 
times. I never see anything especially 
humorous in a gentleman’s hat being blown 
off, even if the gentleman does happen to be 
Prime Minister. 

Johns: Sometimes it is rather comic. I 


Nobody has mentioned In- 
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MR. J. CLARK'S ILLUSTRATION OF HIS STORY OF THE 
PLUCKY BRITON AND HIS UMBRELLA. 


saw a middle-aged party once rushing to 
catch a train at Waterloo during a storm, 
when a violent gust of wind nearly carried 
him off his feet. He struggled for a few 
moments, and at the end of his 
struggle he was a somewhat piti- 
able object. Although his um- 
brella had turned inside out it 
still showed signs of intractability. 
But its owner showed true British 
pluck, as he clung to the frag- 
ments of his only remaining 
chattel. “I’ve lost my hat, I’ve 
lost my spectacles, and I’ve lost 
my wife’s parcel,” he roared ; “ but 
I’m hanged if I'll lose you !” 
Mr. J. Clark then produced 
the above sketch, after which it 
became Mr. Charles Pears’s turn, 
and he let Billson down lightly 
by sketching out hurriedly the 
next picture. 
“There is 


nothing,” he re- 
marked, “so easy as the boarding- 


Surely you can give 


house joke. 
to fit the dissatisfied 


us a yarn 
boarder ?” 

Billson had a new version, of which the 
following is a faithful transcript :— 

“Is this the four-pound joint I 
yesterday ?” asked the lodger. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the landlady. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I ate two 
pounds of it at a sitting?” 

“Well, I’m sure, sir,” exclaimed the land- 


had 
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lady, indignantly, “there’s none who'd 
touch it.” 

“ But it’s gone.” 

“Oh, now I come to think of it, there’s 
the cat, sir. Pussy is very mischievous, sir, 
and fond o’ beef.” 

The lodger smiled grimly. 
say no more about it.” 

In the following week the joint again came 
up sadly reduced. 

“Cat again, I suppose, Mrs. Binks?” 

“Oh, sir, I’m so sorry.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right. Just give that animal 
my compliments and tell her I’ve no objection 
to sharing my joint with her as long as she 
uses her teeth, like other cats.” 

“ Her teeth ?” 

“Exactly. I strongly object to her em- 
ploying a knife and fork. I must draw the 
line somewhere.” (Loud and _ prolonged 
laughter, during which that famous humorist, 
Mr. Johns, arose.) 

Johns: Gentlemen, here is my _ contri- 
bution :— 

During a cyclone in Kansas a man was 
blown through the roof of a settler’s house 
while the settler and his family were at 
dinner. The father looked up undisturbed, 

and saw the hole 
blocked up by 
the person of the 
victim. 


“Very well, 





MR. CHARLES PEARS’S DRAWING WHICH GAVE RISE TO THE 
STORY OF THE CARVING CAT. 
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MR. FRANK REYNOLDS'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE CYCLONE AND 


“ Halloa, Maria,” he said, calmly, “ there’s 
that Englishman in trouble, judgin’ by the 
pattern of them trousers.” 

“ Good Lord, Jake, run and help him off 


the roof.” 

“What for? Don’t 
you hear it peltin’ down 
rain? Wait till it stops 
or you'll have the whole 
shebang soakin’ wet.” 
And they went on and 
finished the meal tran- 
quilly. 

Mr. Frank Reynolds 
approached the drawing- 
board, and amidst ap- 
plause knocked off the 
above design. 

Then came a strange 
unparliamentary scene. 
Lorrison began it by in- 
fringing one of the rules 
of the Club and telling 
an epitaph story. He 
was repeatedly _inter- 
rupted, and only on 
his strict word of 
honour that it was 
brand-new and _ had actu- 
ally occurred in his own 


THE SETTLER. 


family was he permitted 
to finish it. 

Lorrison: We live 
near a small cemetery, 
which is now used as 
a recreation-ground. My 
two little girls play there. 
They are fond of read- 
ing the inscriptions on 
the tombstones. Yester- 
day was my birthday, 
and I was the recipient 
of a pretty little book, 
with the following in- 
scribed on the fly-leaf. 
It had been composed 
with great pains—“ In 
Loving Memory. Maud 
and Emily. Aged forty- 
one years.” 

No artist was, how- 
ever, allowed to illus- 
trate this irregularity, 


and this gave Mr. 
Baniel the opportunity 
for which he had long 
waited—to step into the 
breach and _ perpetrate 
the following :— 

The keeper of a fruit-stall found a decayed 


apple and tossed it carelessly into the street. 


It hit an old woman in the eye, and she made 





such a row that he compromised the matter 


MR. TOM BROWNE'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE BOY AND THE 


FRUIT DEALER. 
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by making her a present of five pounds of 
good apples. 

As soon as she had departed, much molli- 
fied, a small boy edged up to the dealer and 
said, “ Please, sir, are you going to hit any 
more old women to-day ?” 

“T hope not. Not if I can help it.” 

“Well, if you are, give me achance. [I'll 
bring my mother down here.” 

“ What for?” 

“Oh, you can hit her in both eyes for 
half the apples you gave that other woman. 
If that ain’t fair, you can ’ave a shot at 
auntie.” 

The Chairman: I call upon the talented 
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self. A gentleman went into a shop in 
Birmingham and said he wanted to buy 
a Dalmatian dog to take abroad with 
him. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the assistant. 
got the very thing.” 

In a quarter of an hour he brought out 
the animal; the customer paid the money 
and departed. Before his train time, how- 
ever, a shower arose. The rain came 
down in torrents. The gentleman re- 
turned with the dog in a state of great 
indignation. 

“Look at him!” he cried. “You told 
me he was a Dalmatian. Give me my money 


“T’ve 





MR. SIME’S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE PAINTED DOG. 


Mr. Tom Browne to supply the pictorial 
key to Mr. Baniel’s narrative. (The pro- 
duct of Mr. Browne’s pencil is shown on 
the preceding page.) 

Muttle : I bought a dog the other day——-— 

Sime (interrupting): Wait a moment. 
What kind of a dog? 

Muttle : Just a plain yellow dog. 
it of a dealer who—— 

Sime: One moment. Allow me to depict 
the scene. (Muttle protested, but in six 
minutes by the clock Sime had produced the 
above.) 

Muttle: Not a bit like it. It was nothing 
like that at all. I will tell another story. 

Sime: Very well. I will tell the tale my- 


I bought 


back. All his spots are washed off in the 
rain.” 

The proprietor apologized. 

“Tt’s all that stupid fool’s mistake. James” 
(he called to his assistant), “ did you sell this 
dog to this gentleman ?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“Well, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. Don’t you know an umbrella goes with 
that dog ?” 

Darter: A man went into an oculist’s 
the other day and, complaining of failing 
sight, got fitted with a pair of pince- 
nez. 

“Ts this the weakest glass for my eye?” he 
asked. 
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MR. HASSALL’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE INTBLLIGENT OCULIST. 
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“Tn that case I think, if 
I were you, I should buya 
small, intelligent dog and a 
couple of yards of string.” 

Mr. Hassall proceeded 
to the black-board and pro- 
duced the accompanying 
drawing in illustration of 
the story. 

Before the meeting 
broke up there was a voci- 
ferous call for “ Emanuel!” 
“Emanuel!” and Mr. 
Walter Emanuel, of Punch 
fame, bowed his blushing 
acknowledgments. “ The 
Strenuous Life——” he 
began, and then stopped. 
He recommenced. ‘“ Mr. 
Roosevelt’s doctrine——” 
He hesitated. “I don’t 
think I can go on,” he ex- 
plained. “I am no artist ; 
but if you could spare me 
any time from ten minutes 





“Yes,” replied the oculist. to a couple of hours I think ” He was 
“Supposing I can’t see with it after a few duly escorted to the sketch-board, and before 

months ?” the Club dispersed for the evening produced 
“ Get a stronger then.” the following illustration of an awkward 
“ And if I still can’t see ?” mistake alleged to have been perpetrated 
“Get a still stronger.” by the President of the United States in his 
“And if the strongest glass fails ?” enthusiasm for large families. 


























MR. WALTER EMANUEL’S SKETCH IN ILLUSTRATION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S EMBARRASSING MISTAKE. 





How Dark Patrick Saved the Honour of Ireland. 


By Seumas MacManus. 


Author of ‘‘ Donegal Fairy Stories,” ‘‘A Lad of the O’Freils,’ ‘* The Lezcix:' Road to Donegal,” ete. 


aeey| and noted far and near, through 

the length and the depth of 

the known and the unknown 

4 world, as the sait of l’arnin’. 

It would take a man a June 

day to count the colleges of it, and the 

common schools were as plentiful as black- 

berry bushes. The greatest school, and the 

grandest of them all then, and the far- 

famedest, was the Great High School of 

Munster, which was heard about and envied 

everywhere the wind blew. To the High 

School of Munster princes and potentates 

from all countries of the world flocked in 

flights like starlings, fetching to it heads as 

empty as milk-crocks in March, and bringin’ 

them away again as full of l’arnin’ as an egg’s 
full of mait. 

For centuries, and long, and hundreds of 
years besides, this was the way; and the 
High School of Munster was cock of the 
walk, holdin’ for Ireland the honours of 
the world. But after it had populated 
the English nation with l’arned scholars, the 
English King, beginning for to get covetious 
of the honours that had for hundreds of 
years been going to Ireland, built a Great 
High School for England in the heart of 
London, and he stocked it with the primest 
scholars that could be coaxed or co-arced, 
brought, bought, or bribed, from any of the 
world’s countries, not by no means forgettin’ 
Ireland—from where he drew the bulk of the 
best of them. And at long last there is no 
denying but that he had reared up a staff 
of professors who certainly banged, every 
man in his own branch of knowledge, any- 
thing to be found in the High School of 
Munster. Sore this put upon Munster and 
Ireland when they come to admit it to 
themselves, and sorest of all on the King of 
Munster, the apple of whose eye was the 
High School. 

Now the King of England, he come over 
to tour in Ireland, an’ travelling to all arts 
and parts in the country, he come to Munster. 
Of course, he was lodged with the King there, 
and great festivities entirely was given for 
him, and there was kings and chieftains, 
bishops, doctors, and scholars, sat down to 
the table in his honour. 

And when they had the wine in, the King 
of England and the King of Munster went to 


Ney T that time Ireland was known 


variance as regards which of their schools 
was the greatest. And he dared the King of 
England to contest the matter afore the 
world. The King of England jumped at the 
challenge, said it was a bargain, an’ there an’ 
then clinched it afore the King of Munster 
would get time to rue. There was a day and 
a date fixed for the great argument atween 
the scholars. And then the King of England 
went home with happiness in his heart to 
prepare his men for the contest. 

To make the disgrace of Ireland all the 
deeper, too, he advartised the thing over all 
the known and unknown world. And all the 
world was on its toes to see if the wonderful 
High School of Munster was at last to go 
under. 

In Ireland they lost heart of hope, for they 
knew there was no denying the superiority of 
the High School of England ; and every man 
blamed everyone else, and all men blamed 
the King of Munster. And the professors of 
the High School of Munster had to be tied 
down in their beds, or they’d go stark, staring 
mad through woods at thought of the terrible 
exposure that was going to come upon their 
famous school. - The nearer, too, it came to 
the awful day, the worse became the state of 
the country, and the trouble and grief that 
was weighing down the people’s hearts was 
deplorable to witness. 

It was now that a stout little black-haired, 
black-whiskered man, and poor man, who 
went by the name of Dark Patrick at home 
in Donegal, and was known and noted 
among the neighbours a long way round for 
his wisdom and for his wonderful clever 
intelligence—it was now, I say, that this little 
dark man suddenly put in his appearance in 
Munster, headin’ for the High School, for 
which he had pushed out from his home a 
week afore when he heard how bad things had 
got an’ how black things were looking—with 
a red bundle on the stick over his shoulder. 
On this dark little man no one passed any 
remark—only diracted him the way he in- 
quired for ; and he, for his part, had nothing 
to say either about himself or the arrand he 
was on, and had no boast or no brag with 
him—for Dark Patrick’s good word upon 
himself never during a long lifetime had 
parted his lips. On the very evenin’ before 
the great day of the contest the little man, 
weary-worn and travel-stained, reached the 















High School at last—just when it was in 
the deepest depths of despair and there was 
nothing but woe and wailing within it and 
without. He pushed his way in through the 
gatherings of people that blocked the way, 
crying for company in crowds, an’ he asked 
for to see the head man of all the college. 
When he come into his presence he said to 
Dark Patrick :— 

“Who are you, me good man? or where 
are you from? or 
what can I do for =»~———— 
you? Hurry your- 
self up,” says he, 
purty curt that 
way, “for I have 
little time to waste 
on you.” 

Says Dark Pat- 
rick, says he, 
‘‘Who I am 
doesn’t. matter 
much, nor where 
I come from— 
though I am not 
ashamed to own 
that it is Donegal. 
I don’t think,” 
says he, “sir, that | 
you can do much 
for me, though I 
thank you all the 
same. I have 
come,” says he, 
“hearin’ of the 
great trouble that 
you and your col- 
lege and all the 
people are in— 
come to see if I 
can find a way out 
of it for ye.” 

The professor 
looked at Dark 
Patrick, and 
looked at the little | 
red bundle on the | 
stick which he had 
placed on the 
ground beside 
him, an’ he put 
oui of him a guffaw 
that was both long and loud—the first laugh 
that he had given for thirteen weeks. And 
vhen the people heard the head man laugh- 
ng like this they crowded into the great hall 
where he was with Patrick to find what was 
the matter, anyway ; and when they saw the 
little man and heard the arrand he had come 
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“THEY CROWDED INTO THE GREAT HALL TO FIND OUT WHAT WAS 
THE MATTER.” 
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upon, they opened their throats and laughed 
ten times louder again. And their laugh 
reached the ears of the King of Munster, 
who: come’ running in then to find if a 
miracle had happened. Patrick, he sat upon 
his chair as cool as a trout in a pool, lookin’ 
modestly upon the ground and saying never 
a word. The great professors pointed out 
Patrick to the King of Munster, telling him 
the arrand he was come upon—to save the 
name and fame of 
——— their college and 
| the honour of Ire- 
land. And then 
they roared with 
laughin’ again until 
they thought their 
sides would split. 
But the King of 
Munster he never 
laughed at all, at 
all, as they ex- 
pected he would, 
but he listened to 
them awhile in as- 
tonishment, and 
he told them that 
for so far he saw 
no reason for 
laughter whatsom- 
ever.. And said 
that, though they 
did not think it, 
he could assure 
them that men who 
had never entered 
a college some- 
times had brains 
too, an’ sometimes 
could raison out 
things, and do 
things, that would 
surprise ye. 

And then he 
turned to Patrick, 
| an’ he questioned 
| him, very gentle- 
| manly, and with a 
_| deal of respect, 
that madethe igno- 
rant professors 
gape in their won- 
der, an’ he asked him what plan he proposed 
to save the name and the fame of the High 
School of Munster and the honour of Ireland. 
Patrick in reply asked how and when the 
seven English professors was expected ; and 
the King he told him that they were due at 
the High School on the stroke of twelve 
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o’clock the next day. And Dark Patrick then 
requested to know if he could have three 
picked professors of the High School of 
Munster at his disposal two hours afore that 
time. And the King of Munster said he surely 
could—thirty-three if he wished. That satis- 
fied Patrick, and he sayed, “ We'll see what 
we'll see in the mornin’.”. He was the only 
man who slept in Ireland that night. 

And in the mornin’ all the professors were 
gathered by command of the King of Munster, 
and Patrick was brought in and told for to 
take his pick and choice. And Patrick re- 
quested for their first Latin scholar, and their 
first Greek scholar, and their first Hebrew 
scholar to step out. And this was done. And 
then he requested three suits of very ragged 
labourers’ clothes, an’ three nappin’ hammers 
for breakin’ stones. These things was soon all 
produced. Then 
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try to smother inside of them. Then Patrick, 
taking the three stone-br’'akers’ hammers in 
his hand, said to the three lads :— 

“ Now, plaise, come with me.” 

Then, with the three great scholars 
decorated as I’m tellin’ ye, Patrick set out 
along the road that the London professors 
was very soon expected to come. They 
journeyed only a mile from the college, when 
they come to a cross-roads, and at this cross- 
roads there was as usual an old man sittin’ 
on a heap of stones brakin’ them, and 
Patrick put this ould man off the heap, an’ 
he beckoned the Hebrew scholar, an’ he put 
a hammer into his fist, an’ mounted him 
upon the heap in the old man’s place, and 
told him to bang away as if he was breakin’ 
for a wager. And then he whispered into 
his ear some private directions that scattered 
the doggedness 
from the Hebrew 





Patrick gave to 

each of the three 
great professors 
one of the ragged 
suits, and he told 
them to step into 
a private room 
and peel off them 
their professors’ 
dresses, an’ get 
themselves into 
the labourers’ 
clothes without 
no waste of time. 
The three pro- 
fessors, when they 
heerd this, got the 
colour of a crow 
in the counten- 
ance, and instead 
of obeying would 
have given Pat- 
rick the worst 
word in their jaw, 
only that they 
found the King 
of Munster look- 
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scholar’s counte- 
nance in a jiffy 
and made him 
smile to the back 
of his neck. And 
then he went for- 
ward with the 
other two profes- 
sors. And at the 
next cross-roads 
he met, which was 
three miles from 
the college, he put 
a hammerintothe 
fist of the Greek 
scholar an’ put 
him on top of the 
heap of stones 
that was there, 
chasin’ away the 
ould fellow that 
was on it, an’ he 
told the Greek 
scholar to bang 
away at the stones 
hard. And he 
whispered some- 








ing hard at them. 
And he said to 
them sharp and 
short, “Get off with yous, sirs, and do as the 
gentleman bids yous.” So they went off, 
dogged enough, into a private room, and 
changed their clothes, an’ come out again, 
looking spectacles for all the world. And 
only no man dared laugh for feard of the King 
of Munster, all the other professors would 
have laughed the roof off the house with the 
roar that they were now doing their best to 


“HE WHISPERED INTO HIS EAR SOME PRIVATE DIRECTIONS,” 


thing private 
into his ear 
likewise, that made him laugh with wonder. 
And then with the third man he went for- 
ward till he met the third cross-roads, which 
was six miles from the college. And into 
this man’s hand, which was the Latin scholar, 
he put the last hammer he had, and placed 
him on the heap of stones there, and told 
him to bang away also ; and whispered to him 
his private diractions likewise, making him 
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roar till he rolled off the heap with laughter. 
And Patrick, who was as grave now as he 
had been every minute of his life, picked him 
up and set him on top again. 

Lo and behold ye! the last man wasn’t 
long banging at his heap of stones, till along 
the road comes tearin’ the coach with the 
seven picked scholars from London, the 
greatest and 
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on their coachman to go ahead on the right 
diraction for the High School of Munster ; 
an’ they pulled out their note-books, in which 
they were keeping a record of all the happen- 
ings of their journey, and the seven of them 
wrote down in these: “Six mile from the 
gates of the High School of Munster the 
stone-br’'akers on the roadsides spaiks Latin 
only in ordinary 





most renowned 
scholars in the 
world. And 
when they come 
as far as the 
cross-roads, not 
knowing which 
road to take, 
they made the 
coachman haul 
up, and they 
looked about 
them, an’ they, 
of course, ob- 
sarved the lad 
banging at the 
heap of stones, 
and says they, 
“Here’s an ould 
stone-br’aker on 
this heap of 
stones will direct 
us on the right 
way.” So they 
put time o’ day 
on the ould 
stone-br’aker, 
an’ they axed 
him if he would 
please direct 
them on the 
right road to the 
High School of 
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conversation.” 
An’ they lay 
back in their 
seats, thinkin’, 
till they came to 
the next cross- 
roads. And here 
they were in a 
quandary again 
regarding which 
was the right 
road to take. 
And they looked 
out of the win- 
dow, and they 
saw an ould 
stone-br’aker 
banging away at 
a heap of stones. 
An’ one of them 
called out to 
him givin’ him 
time o’ day, an’ 
asked if he 
would _ please 
put them on the 
corract road to 
the High School 
of Munster. The 
ould stone- 
braker looked 
up from his 
work an’ gave 
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Munster. Back 
again to them 
the ould stone-br’aker gave time Sf day, and 
likewise directions concerning the right way to 
the High School of Munster, a// in Latin ! 

When they heerd this the seven lads in the 
coach gasped for breath, an’ fell back dum- 
foundered for five minutes. They had come 
all the way from London in the heighth of 
high spirits at the prospect of overcomin’ the 
High School of Munster and winning in the 
world’s eyes first fame for their own school 
for all time. But now for the first time since 
the challenge had been taken up their courage 
begun for to give way. 

l'hey were brave, detarmined fellows, though, 
that the divil couldn’t daunt. So they called 


“ONE OF THEM CALLED OUT TO HIM GIVIN’ HIM TIME 0’ DAY.” 


them time of day 
back again an’ 
the proper directions on the road that led to 
the High School of Munster, a// in Greek | 
When they heerd this the seven poor men 
groaned as one and turned white in the 
countenance ; an’ they didn’t let the coach- 
man move a step now until they first con- 
sulted amongst themselves what was best 
to do, or whether it was wiser to go ahead 
towards the High School, or turn an’ make a 
clean run for the Port of Dublin and home. 
They disputed on it—some of them for stil 
going ahead an’ some of them for turning 
the coach an’ hurrying back with all haste to 
where they come from. And they put it to 
the vote. And there was three for goin’ 
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ahead, an’ three for goin’ back, an’ one man 
was in swithers; but being an extra brave 
fellow he couldn’t anyhow be daunted or 
dared ; so he at last threw in his vote for 
goin’ ahead likewise. And, after, they wrote 
down in their note-books : “ Three mile from 
the gates of the Great High School of Mun- 
ster the stone-br’akers on the roadsides spaiks 
Greek only in ordinary conversation.” 

And then they directed their driver to 
drive ahead. The hearts of the poor men 
were near a’most as low as their heels, goin’ 
forward ; and they wished to Heaven it was 
the seven men they hated most in the High 
School of London that had been sent on 
this arrand instead of themselves. 

But, behold ye ! within a mile of the High 
School of Munster they come upon another 
cross-roads, an’ the coach was dhrawn up 
here too, for there was no tellin’ which was 
the corract way to take. One of them 
looked out, an’ beheld an ould stone-br’aker 
ona heap here, break- 
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br’akers on the roadsides scorn to spaik 
anything but Haybrew in their ordinary con- 
versation. By a clean race we saved from 


everlasting disgrace the name and the fame 
of the High School of London.” 


The roars of joy that went up from the 
High School of Munster when they heerd of 
the flight of the Englishmen is past my poor 
powers for to describe. And the joy of 
Munster’s King—and of all of the people, too, 
within bounds of Ireland—surpasses anything 
that ever was known afore or since, for that 
the name of their High School was saved, 
and likewise the honour of their country. 

Under cover of all the noise Dark Patrick 
mounted his bundle on his stick and started 
off for home again. And when the King of 
Munster come to himself, and asked to have 
the little dark man brought into his presence, 
and l’arned that he was departed, he sent 
after him eminent gentlemen of his Court on 
horseback, an’ a gilt 





in’ away at stones for 
the dear life. He put 
time of day on him, 
and asked him if he 
would please diract 
them upon the proper 
road to the High 
School of Munster. 
And the ould stone- 
br’aker lifted his head 
from his work, and 
made his bow back to 
him, an’ give him time 
of dayan’all directions 
for reachin’ the High 
School of Munster, 
completely in Haybrew. 

The seven |’arned 
professors shoved 
their heads all together 
out of the coach win- 
dows and roared at 
the dhriver to dhrive 
like the divil for Dub- 
lin. Then they fell 
back and fainted in 
one another's arms. 
And when they found 
themselves rolling 








coach along with them, 
to overtake him an’ 
command himtocome 
back in triumph, that 
he might bestow on 
him the honours, and 
the rank, and the 
wealth, that he ’arned 
so richly and so well 
desarved. And when 
these men overtook 
Patrick while he was 
tramping along a bare 
road far north, and 
told him the grand 
news they had for him, 
Patrick paused, and 
advanced modestly 
an’ humbly, an’ told 
them to go back and 
thank their King for 
him for his kind inten- 
tions, and to tell him 
that he neither ’arned 
nor desired honours, 
rank, nor riches ; that 
he had only done what 
was any plain man’s 
duty to do, and that 











along far away from 
Munster, and safe 
again, an’ got com- 
mand enough of their narves, they drew out 
their note-books an’ wrote down in them :— 
“One -mile from the gates of the Wonder- 
ful High School of Munster the very stone- 


“ DARK PATRICK MOUNTED HIS BUNDLE ON HIS STICK AND 
STARTED OFF FOR HOME AGAIN.” 


the only one request 
in the world he had to 
ask of kings was to 
leave him to peace and content—both which 
were his in his little cabin, on his little hill- 
side, in Donegal. ‘Then he bid the gentlemen 
God-speed, and bent his face north again. 





Great-Grandmothers Cookery Books. 


By A. DryspALE-DAVIEs. 


AODERN cookery spells de- 

jy cadence. To the English 
housewife—to say nothing of 

her husband—struggling thrice 

daily with the banalities and 

ineptitudes of our half-trained 
twentieth - century kitchen mechanics, the 
culinary variety and excellence of our 
ancestors come as a revelation. Think of 
sucking-pig, salmon pie, and dormouse 


“ PIGGE IN SAUGE"—FROM THE HARLEIAN MSS.—ABOUT 1430. 


sausages for breakfast! How stale and un- 
profitable is the eternal dish of eggs and 
bacon compared with the glories of “pyke 
amlet” and hedgehog cream! No; we do 
not breakfast nowadays, any more than we 
dine or sup. The marvels of medizval or 
even of eighteenth-century cookery are not 
for us. We do not deserve them, and, it may 
be added, Nature, with her wonderful system 
of compensations and balances, would not 
permit us to digest them. 

To go back to the earliest of all the old 
cookery books which were wont to guide 
our English forbears in the preparation of 
their soups, meats, 
and pastries is to 
consult the “ Forme 
of Cury” compiled 
by the chief master 
cooks of Richard IT. 
and containing one 
hundred and ninety- 
six recipes. The 
first English cook- 
ery book was that 
of Neckham, in 
the twelfth century, 


although all such manuals until the fifteenth 
century are quite unintelligible to the modern 
reader. Indeed, the earliest books that may 
be called English only date from the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Most of the 
scientific cookery was French, as a matter 
of course, and, as will be seen, the French 
titles became much perverted and hard 
to recognise, as let for lait, fryit for 
froide, sauke for sauce, and so on. 

The cookery 
book of great 
interest which we 
will choose for 
our first illustra- 
tion dates from 
about 1430, and 
is to be seen 
amongst the 
Harleian MSS. 
It is divided into 
three parts, the 
first, headed 
“Kalendare de 
Potages Dyuers,” 
containing one 
hundred and fifty- 
three recipes ; the second part, “ Kalendare 
de Leche Metys,” has sixty-four recipes ; and 
the third part, “ Dyuerse Bake Metis,” forty- 
one recipes. It may truly be said that the 
bulk of the recipes would astonish a modern 
cook. 

Our forefathers liked their dishes strongly 
seasoned, and so pepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
cloves, garlic, galingale, vinegar, verjuice, and 
bitters appear constantly and in the most 
unlikely places. Naturally, pig was held in 
high esteem in the fifteenth century. In 
the accompanying illustrations we behold 
a rough and ready method of carving and 


‘HOWE TO ROST YE FOWLE AND YE SUCKLING-PIGGE "—FROM THE HARLEIAN MSS. 
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serving a roast specimen of the porcine tribe. 
Here is a recipe :— 

“PiccE in Sauce.—Take a pigge, drawe 
him, smyte off his hede, kutte him in iiij 
quarters, boyle him till he be enough, take 
him up and let cool. Smite him in pieces. 
Take a haundful of sauge, grinde it in a mortar 
with hard yolkes of egges ; draw it up with 
good vinegar, then season it with powder of 
peper, ginger, and salt. Then couch the 
pigge in dishes and cast the syrup thereupon 
and serve it forth.” 

Here is a dainty dish :— 

“ GarBaGE.—Take faire garbage, chikens’ 
hedes, feet, livers, and gysers, and wash hem 
clene. Cast hem into a faire potte and caste 
fresh broth of beef, powder of peper, canell, 
cloves, maces, parsley, and sauge minced 
small. Then take bread, steep it in the same 
brothe, let boyle enowe, 








the bciling, roasting, stewing, and general 
preparation of all kinds of feathered bipeds. 
This dish you will seek in vain at the Carlton 
or Claridge’s :— 

“ COKYNTRYCE.—T ake a capoun, slay him 
and skald him, and smyte him to the waist. 
Also take a pigge and scald him, and draw 
him. ‘Take a needle and thread and sew the 
before part of the capon to the hinder part 
of the pigge, and then stuffe him as thou 
stuffest a pigge ; putte him on a spette and 
roste him. Serve him forth with eggs and 
ginger and saffron.” 

But it must not be supposed there is any 
lack of entremets and sweet things in these 
fifteenth-century manuals. Here is a recipe 
for fritters :— 

“ FRETOURE.—Take flowre, milke, and 
egges and grind peper and saffron and make 
thereof a bature. Pare 
apples and ster hem and 





caste thereto powder 
ginger, verjuice, salt, and 
a little saffron, and serve 
it forth.” 

Meats little eaten at 
the present day are com- 
monly mentioned in this 
book, such as whale, por- 
poise, seal, swan, crane, 
heron, peacock, and gulls. 
There is a touch of 
bloodthirstiness in most 
of the directions rel:ting 
to the treatment of living 
articles of food, which 
would not commend them 
to a vegetarian. 

“CRANE Roste.—Take 





frye hem uppe. Then 
take a little soft porke or 
vele choppit and spred on 
toppe and serve hem 
forthe for soperys in 
somere’’ (supper in 
summer). 

A truly light and deli- 
cious hot weather sweet! 
Here are directions for 
a custard :— 

“ CuUSTARDE. —Take 
vele and smyte him in 
litell pieces and wash and 
putt hit into a faire potte 
with fayre water and let 
boyle. Then take parsley, 








a crane and cutt him in 
the roof of the mouth 
and let him blede to deth, 
and then scalde him and smyte his wings off 
and fold up his legges at the knee,” etc. 

“EGret Roste.—Breake an egret’s neck 
or cut the roof of his mouth,” etc. Even 
fish do not escape without being hacked and 
smitten and slitted and flayed somewhat out 
of all reason and humanity. 

One more recipe :— 

“PoppynG or Capon NeEcKE. — Take 
perceley, gizzard, lever, and harte and per- 
boyle in fayre water. Take maces and 
cloves and saffron and pouder peper and 
salt and fill him up and sew him and lay 
him along on the capon backe and pricke 
him and roste and serve him.” 

In the “ Fowle Coke,” of which the title 
page is here reproduced, of a somewhat later 
day we have a hundred and one recipes for 





THE TITLE-PAGE OF A COOKERY BOOK OF 
ABOUT 1500. 


sauge, hyssop, and cast 
hem into flesh when it 
boyleth ; then take peper, 
canel, cloves, maces, saffron, salt, and a 
good deal of wine and let boyle. When it 
is cold streyne yolkes and whites of egges 
and put into the brothe, so many that the 
broth be stiff enowe. And make fayre 
coffins, and couch iii or iiij pieces of flesh 
in the coffins. ‘Then take dates, prunes, and 
kutte hem ; caste thereto ginger and verjuice 
and salt, poure into coffins, and bake till they 
be enowe.” 

Here is a tasty fruit tart :— 

“Take figges and set hem in wyne and 
gtind hem small, with powder peper, canell, 
cloves, maces, powder ginger, raisins fried in 
oyle, currants, saffron, and salte, and cast 
thereto. Then make faire lowe coffins and 
cast this stuffe therein. And plante pynes 


above. And cutte dates and fresh salmon 









in faire pieces, or 
else fresh €els, y ar- 
boyled in wine and 
couch thereon. And 
couche the coffins 
faire with the same 
paste, and sprinkle 
with saffron and 
almonde milke, and 
set hem in the oven 
and let bake.” 

In the sixteenth 
century there was a 
classical revival, and 
there came various 
editions and adapta- 
tions of the work of 
the renowned 
Apicius Coelius, 
“De Arte Coquin- 
aria,” of -which we 
herewith give the 
frontispiece. One of 
these bears the date 
1541, and amongst 
the dishes herein 
enumerated we may 
find hot-pots of cow- 


heel, pickled broom 
buds, and Tetrap- 


harmacon, of which 


latter delicacy we 

are told that it was made of pheasant, pea- 
cock, a wild sow’s hock and udder, with 
a bread pudding over it. 

The work is divided into ten books, begin- 
ning with soups, pickles, and sauces, and pro- 
ceeding through the whole art of cookery, 
with hundreds of recipes, the very reading 
of which makes one’s 
mouth water. For in- 
stance, who could resist 
“virgin sow drest with 
broth made of pepper, 
wine, honey, oyl, and 
stew’d damsons”? Or 
dormouse sausages? Of 
dormice we are told that 
in ancient times people 
made it their business 
to fatten them. “ Aris- 
totle rightly observes 
that sleep fattened 
them, and Martial from 
thence infers that sleep was their only 
nourishment. Though very costly they 
became a common dish at great entertain 
ments. Petronius delivers us a recipe for 
dressing them with poppies and honey.” It 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY LATIN COOKERY BOOK. 


DIAGRAM FROM THE ABOVE, SHOWING THE CORRECT 
METHOD OF CARVING AN ELEPHANT. 
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appears that scales 
were brought to 
table in ancient 
times to weigh 
fishes, birds, and 
dormice to see 
whether they were 
of the standard of 
excellence and _per- 
fection. “If twelve 
larks should weigh 
below twelve ounces 
they would be very 
lean and scarce 
tolerable ; if twelve 
and down weight 
they would be very 
well, but if thirteen 
they would be fat to 
perfection.” There 
are many recipes in 
the book to dress 
“cramp - fish, that 
numb the hands of 
those that touch 
them; the cuttle- 
fish, whose blood is 
like ink; the pour- 
contrel, or many 
feet, the sea-urchin 
or hedgehog.” Hard 
eggs should, declares 
Apicius, be minced over sprats. The ancients 
were very fantastical in making one thing pass 
for another, so at Petronius’s supper the cook 
sent up a fat goose, fish, and wild-fowl of all 
sorts to appearance, but still were all made out 
of the several parts of a single porker. “To 
boil fish exactly, it is necessary that they 
should be cast alive into 
the water.” “Sucking 
pig should be boyl’d in 
paper.” “Young foxes 
are in season in autumn” 
are amongst the instruc- 
tions contained in this 
curious work. 

Then, again, we are 
given minute instruc- 
tions for the carving of 
beasts whose flesh was 
esteemed by theancients. 

“In partes of Asia 
and Africa,” we are 
told, “the oliphant is eaten, not as the 
Romans and Egyptians were wont to do, 
sparingly and only as pertain’d to his feete, 
trunk, and tayle, all of which were great 
delicacies, but his entire carcase is carved 
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Reese phifhe Cook, 


OR THE 


ART & MYSTERY 
OF : 
COOKERY. 
Whercin the whole A R T is revealed ina 
more eafie and perfect Method, than hath 
been publifht in any language. 
Expertand ready Ways for the Dreffing of all Sorts 
of FLESH, FOWL, and FISH, with variety of 
SAUCES proper for each of them ; and how to 
raife all manner of Paftes ; the beft Direétions for 


all fortsof Kickshaws, alfo the Terms of CAR- 
VIN Gand SEWING. 


An exaé account ofall Difes for a!l Seafons of the 
Year, with other A-/a-mode Curiofities 


The Fifth Edition,with large Additions throughout 
the whole work : befides two hundred Figures of 
feveral Forms for all manner of bak’d Meats, 
(either Flefh, orTith) as, Pyes Tarts, Cuftards; 
Cheefeczkes, and Florentines, placed in Tables, 
and direéted to the Pages they appertain to. 


Anpeoved by the fifty five Years Experience and In- 
uftry of ROBERT M AY, in his Atten- 
dance on feveral Perfons of great Honour. 


Lexdon, Printed for Obadiah Blagrave at the Bear and 
Star in St. Pauls Church-Yard, 1685. 




















FRONTISPIECE AND TITLE-PAGE OF A COOKERY BOOK OF 1685. 


and consumed.” For the benefit of those 
who might happen to possess an elephant 
and be tempted to eat him a chart of carving 
instructions accompanies the text. 

The great era of good living and good 
cookery dates from the Restoration, when a 
whole race of English master cooks arose 
and published their manuals. Amongst the 
earliest was Joseph Cooper, and after him 
came Robert May, whose “ The Accomplisht 
Cook” first saw the light in 1671 and was 
constantly reprinted during the century. It 
contains a large number of original recipes, as 


The simplicity of this recipe is not obvious 
to us of to-day. But nothing better evinces 
how much the arts of the table have been 
neglected than the disuse of the terms of 
carving which old May sets forth in his 
book. Here are the “Exact Terms of 
Carving”: Break that deer, leach that 
brawn, rear that goose, lift that swan, sauce 
that capon, spoil that hen, frust that chicken, 
unbrace that mallard, unlace that coney, 
dismember that hern, display that crane, dis- 
figure that peacocke, unjoint that bittern, 
untach that curlew, allay that pheasant, 





well as numerous illus- 
trations drawn by the 
author, some of which 
are herewith repro- 
duced. Here is a 
simple recipe for a rice 
pudding :— 

“Steep your rice in 
milk overnight and next 
morning drain it and 
boil it with cream; 
season it with sugar, 
being cold, and eggs, 
beef-suet, salt, nutmegs, 








minced Pyes of Sal- 


woun. 


wing that partridge, 
thigh that pidgeon, 
border that pasty, thigh 
all manner of small birds. 
Then follows a similar 
set of directions : Splay- 
ing bream, chining 
salmon, and culponing 
trout. 

Here is a way “To 
| make Minced Pyes of 
| Salmoun ” :— 





“Mince a rand of 
fresh salmoun, very 





cloves, dates, etc.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECIPE FROM THE ABOVE BOOK. 


small, with a good fresh- 
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| ol Book of Viredtions 


how to make preferves, and 
Conferves > and other 
Compounds. ce. 


water eel, being flayed 
and boned; then mince 
some violet leaves, 
sorrel, strawberry 
leaves, parsley, sage, 
savoury, marjoram, | 
and time; mingle all 
together with the meat, 
currans, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, pepper, salt, 
sugar, Carraways, rose- 
water, white wine, and 
some minced orangado, 
put some butter in the 
bottom of the pyes, fill 
them, and, being 
baked, ice them and 
scrape on sugar. Make | 
them according to 
these forms.” . | 1 7 of 
In Giles Roses’s | 
book, “Officers of the | 
Mouth,” are some | 
amusing passages and | 
woodcuts. Not least 
entertaining are the 
titles to the sub-sec- 
tions, as, for instance : 
“The Dissection of a | 
Hen in the High 
Dutch Fashion,” 
“ How to Dissect a 
Thrush,” “How to Fold a Napkin like a 
Cocke and Hen,” “ How to Fold a Napkin 
like a Dogge with a Choller about His Neck.” 
“THE DISSECTION OF A GOOSE AFTER THE 
ITALIAN FasHion.—You may cut your goose 
after the Italians into a great many pieces, as 
well as that of the High Dutch, and follow 
the same order of serving it ; but if you will, 
you may begin at the stomach and follow with 
the thigh, and the rest at your discretion.” 
Here is a pleas- 
ing little essay 
whose title sug- 
gests a Cockney’s 
dissertation on 
Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece :— 
“THE AMLET. 
--Theamlet isonly 
egges broken and 
beaten together 
and fryed in a fry- 
ing-pan with a piece 
of sweet butter.” 
Here, too, is 
a nice summer 
dish :— 
Vol. xxx.—29, 
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“Take the best al- 
monds and boil them 
with crums and ver- 
juice. Then set a hen 
in the midst, ora 
piece of veal. Garnish 
with plumbs and 
| serve.” — 

Or this :— 

“Take an eel and 
flea him. Open his 
bellie and cut him to 
pieces; put him into 
a dish with some 
butter, verjuice, broth, 
and hartichokes, and 
make all this boil over 
a chaffing-dish of coals. 
Season with spice.” 

Henry Howard was 
the champion pye- 
master of the first 
George’s reign, and his 
manual, ‘ England’s 
Newest Way in. all 
Sorts of Cookery,” en- 
joyed great popularity. 
We have recipes for 
cabbage pudding, and 
giblet tart, and hedge- 
hog cream, amongst 
other delicacies. 

We have before us a neat little chap-book 
compiled by a careful young eighteenth- 
century housewife, Mistress Christian Lewis, 
which is full of quaint recipes inscribed by 
her own hand. How neatly it is done, let 
the accompanying excerpts show. We very 
much doubt if so much trouble would be 
taken nowadays. 

It is much to be feared that the modern 


_wine and spirit bibber would not think very 


highly of some of 
the drinks of a 
century and a half 
ago. They seem 
to err overmuch 
on the side of 
economy. Thus, 
in “ Mrs. Harrison’s 
Cookery Book” 
(1760) we have the 
following recipe for 
orange wine :— 
“To five - and - 
twenty gallons of 
water take fifty-six 
pounds of sugar, 
fine and powder’d, 


con. .and Scrape 
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and twelve whites of 
eggs beaten ; stir the 
water, sugar, and 
eggs well together in 
your boiler cold, and 
when it is ready to 
boil skim it and let 
it boil an hour; when 
cold stir into it a pint 
of ale- baum and 
cover it ; let it stand 
four days, and stir it 
three or four times a 
day, then take two 
small oranges and 
pare them nicely, 
with as little rind 








How to make a 
BOAR PUDDING. 


a while thicken the 
liquor with grated 
bread, and grate in 
a little nutmeg and 
a little salt, and so 
serve them in.” 

Recipes for boar 
in puddings and pig- 
pies occur in all the 
books. 

Here is one cal- 
culated to make the 
mouth of a confirmed 
dyspeptic water :— 

“To MAKE A 
Picc Pye.—Take a 
pigg and scalld it and 








as possible.” 

Two small oranges to five-and-twenty 
gallons of water seem to promise a brew 
that would be spurned even by a teetotaler. 
But here is another :— 

“To Make Cowsiip Wine.—First take 
three gallons of spring water and put in six 
pounds of sixpenny sugar and make it just 
boil up, and so skim it clean and let it stand 
till it is almost cold, and take a handful of 
the fairest blossoms of cowslips and the juice 
of two lemons, and three or four spoonfuls 
of yeast and stir all together.” 

When we encounter in Mrs. Hannah 
Wolley’s ““Cook’s Guide” (1664) this ominous 
phrase: “Take twenty good wardens and 
slice them,” we are oppressed with visions of 
cannibalism—of orthodox Church officials 
being led passively to slaughter. But we are 
later relieved to discover 
that the wardens are only | 
a species of fruit of the 
pear tribe. Why is it we 
do not nowadays stew 
soles like this ? 

“To STEW SOALES.— 
Take a pair of large 
soales, flay them, wash 
them, and dry them in a 
cloth ; flower them and 
fry them with beef-suet, 
then lay them in a dish 
and take some anchovies 
well washed in white 
wine ; open your soales 
and put the anchovies 
into the middle of your 
soales ; then put in some 
white wine or claret, with 
a good piece of butter, 
set it upon coales, and 
when they have stewed 











AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BRILLAT-SAVARIN'S WORK— 
THE MOST CELEBRATED COOKERY BOOK IN 
THE WORLD. 


slit in the middle and 
take out the bones, season it with pepper, salt, 
cloves, and mace and nutmegs. Chop sweet 
herbs fine with the yolks of two or three eggs 
and some plump’d currants. Then lay the 
one half of the pigg into your pye and the 
herbs and currants and salt over it and some 
butter. Then lay the other half of the pigg 
on top of that, and the rest of the herbs and 
currants on the top with some butter and so 
bake it ; you may eat it hot or cold.” 

We venture to think there are few house- 
wives who, if suddenly called upon, would 
know how to “fearce a carp.” Yet it is 
simple enough, as we 1ere perceive :— 

“To Fearce a Carp.—Take a carp, flea 
off his skin, take out his bones, and hash his 
flesh very small; then make an amlet of 
three or four eggs and hash this with the 
carp; season with spice 
and pine seeds and a 
little thyme ; put it into 
the skin of your carp. 
Then sewupwith a needle 
and thread, and boil him 
with butter, verjuice, and 
broth. Or you may puta 
few pistachesin his bellie.” 

Coming down to a 
later day, we have only 
to mention the 


room 
exhaustive culinary 
treatises of Alexander 


Soyer and Brillat-Savarin, 

«the latter of which is 
embellished with wood- 
cuts exhibiting dinners 
and diners after the most 
approved French fashion 
at that epoch ; but some 
of which would hardly 
commend themselves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE WAY TO BABYLON. 
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“ Yes—and back again ! 
Jane was singing to her 
doll, rocking it to and fro, in the house 
which she had made for herself and it. The 
roof of the house was the dining-table, and 
the walls were table-cloths and antimacassars 
hanging all round and kept in their places by 
books laid on their top ends at the table edge. 
The others were tasting the fearful joys of 
domestic tobogganing. You know how it is 
done—with the largest and best tea-tray 
and the surface of the stair carpet. It is 
best to do it on the days when the stair-rods 
are being cleaned and the carpet is only held 
by the nails at the top. Of course, it is one 
of the five or six thoroughly tip-top games 
that grown-up people are so unjust to—and 
old nurse, though a brick in many respects, 
was quite enough of a standard grown-up to 
put her foot down on the tobogganing long 
before any of the performers had had half 
enough of it. The tea-tray was-taken away, 
and the baffled party entered the sitting-room 
in exactly the mood not to be pleased if they 
could help it. 
So Cyril said, “ What a beastly mess !” 
And Robert added, “ Do shut-up, Jane.” 
Even Anthea, who was almost always kind, 
advised Jane to try another song. “I’m 
sick to death of that,” said she, ‘ 








By E. 


NESBIT. 


It was a wet day, so none of the plans for 
seeing all the sights of London that can be 
seen for nothing could be carried out. 
Everyone had been thinking all the morning 
about the wonderful adventures of the day 
before, when Jane had held up the charm 
and it had turned into an arch, through which 
they had walked straight out of the present 
time and the Regent’s Park into the land of 
Egypt eight thousand years ago. The memory 
of yesterday’s happenings was still extremely 
fresh and frightening, so that everyone hoped 
that no one would suggest another excursion 
into the Past—for it seemed to all that 
yesterday’s adventures were quite enough to 
last for at least a week. Yet each felt a little 
anxious that the others should not think it 
was afraid—and presently Cyril, who really 
was not a coward, began to see that it would 
not be at all nice if he should have to think 
himself one. So he said :— 

“T say—about that charm—Jane—come 
out. We ought to talk about it—anyhow.” 

“Oh, if that’s all ” said Robert. 

Jane obediently wriggled to the front of her 
house and sat there. She felt for the charm, 
to make sure that it was still round her neck. 

“Tt zsn’Z all,” said Cyril, saying much more 
than he meant because he thought Robert’s 
tone had been rude—as indeed it had. “ We 
ought to go and look for that amulet. What’s 
the good of having a first-class charm and 
keeping it idle, just eating its head off in the 
stable ?” 

“ J’m game for anything, of course,” said 
Robert ; but he added, with a fine air of 
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chivalry, “only I don’t think the girls are 
keen to-day, somehow.” 

“Oh, yes, I am,” said Anthea, hurriedly. 
“Tf you think I’m afraid I’m not.” 

“T am, though,” said Jane, heavily ; “I 
didn’t like it ; and I won’t go there again not 
for anything, I won't.” 

“We shouldn’t go “ere again, silly,” said 
Cyril ; “it would be some other place.” 

“T dare say ; a place with lions and tigers 
in it as likely as not.” 

Seeing Jane so frightened made the others 
feel quite brave. They said they were certain 
they ought to go. 

“It’s so ungrateful to the psammead not 
to,” Anthea added, a little primly. 

Jane stood up. She was desperate. 

*T won't,” she cried ; “I won't, I won't, I 
won't! If you make me I'll scream, and I'll 
tell old nurse, and I'll get her to burn the 
charm in the kitchen fire. So now, then!” 

You can imagine how furious everyone 
was with Jane for feeling what each of them 
had felt all the morning. In each breast the 
same thought arose, “ No one can say it’s 
our fault.” And they at once began to show 
Jane how angry they felt that all the fault 
was hers. This made them feel quite brave. 

Tell-tale tit, its tongue shall be split, 
And all the dogs in our town shall have a little bit, 
sang Robert. 

“It’s always the way if you have girls in 
anything.” Cyril spoke in a cold displeasure 
that was worse than Robert’s cruel quotation ; 
and even Anthea said, “ Well, /’m not afraid 
if I am a girl,” which, of course, was the most 
cutting thing of all. 

Jane picked.up her doll and faced the 
others with what is sometimes called the 
courage of despair. 

“I don’t care,” she said; “I qwon’t—so 
there! ~ It’s just silly going to places when 
you don’t know what they’re going to be like ! 
You can laugh at me as much as you like. 
You're beasts—and I hate you all!” 

With these awful words she went out and 
banged the door. 

Then the others would not look at each 
other and they did not feel so brave as they 
had done. 

Cyril took up a book, but it was not 
interesting to read. Robert kicked a chair- 
leg absently. His feet were always eloquent 
in moments of emotion. Anthea stood 


pleating the end of the table-cloth into folds 
—she seemed earnestly anxious to get all the 
pleats the same size. 
sobs had died away. 
Suddenly Anthea said, “Oh, let it be 


The sound of Jane’s 
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Pax—poor little Pussy—you know she’s the 
youngest.” 

“She called us beasts,” said Robert, kick- 
ing the chair suddenly. 

“Well,” said Cyril, who was subject to 
passing fits of justice, “we began, you know. 
At least, you did.” Cyril’s justice was always 
uncompromising. 

“T’m not going to say I’m sorry, if you 
mean that,” said Robert, and the chair-leg 
cracked to the kick he gave as he said it. 

“Oh, do let’s,” said Anthea—“ we’re three 
to one—and mother does so hate it if we row. 
Come on. I'll say I’m sorry first, though I 
didn’t say anything hardly.” 

“All right ; let’s get it over,” said Cyril, 
opening the door. “Hi—you—Pussy !” 

Far away up the stairs a voice could be 
heard singing, brokenly, but still defiantly : 

** How many miles (sniff) to Babylon ?” 
** Three score and ten (sniff) !” 
**Can I get there by candle-light ?” 
** Yes (sniff)—and back again !” 

It was trying—for this was plainly meant to 
annoy. But Anthea would not give herself 
time to think this. She led the way up the 
stairs, taking three at a time, and bounded to 
the level of Jane, who sat on the top step of 
all thumping her doll to the tune of the song 
she was trying to sing. 

“T say, Pussy—let it be Pax! We're sorry, 
if you are——” 

It was enough. The kiss of peace was 
given by all; Jane, being the youngest, was 
entitled to this ceremonial. 

At this moment the door of the learned 
gentleman’s room opened and he looked 
out. 

“Excuse me,” he said, in that gentle, 
polite, weary voice of his, “ but was I mis- 
taken in thinking that I caught a familiar 
word just now? Were you not singing some 
old ballad of Babylon ?” 

“No,” said Robert ; “at least, Jane was 
singing how many miles, but I shouldn't 
have thought you could have heard the 
words for——” 

He would have said “for the sniffing,” 
but Anthea pinched him just in time. 

“T did not hear a// the words,” said the 
learned gentleman. “I wonder would you 
recite them to me?” 

So they all said together :— 

** How many miles to Babylon?” 
‘** Three score and ten !” 

**Can I get there by candle-light ?* 
**VYes—and back again!” 

“T wish one could,” the learned gentle- 
man said, with a sigh. 

“€an’t you?” asked Jane. 
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“Babylon has fallen,” he answered, with 
a sigh ; “ you know it was once a great and 
beautiful city and the centre of learning and 
art, and now it is only ruins, and so covered 
up with sand that people are not even agreed 
as to where it once 
stood.” 

He was leaning on 
the banisters, and his 
eyes had a far-away look 
in them, as though he 
could see through the 
staircase window the 
splendour and. glory of 
ancient Babylon. 

“T say,” Cyril 
remarked, 
abruptly. “ You 
know that charm 
we showed you, 
and you told us 


how to say the 
name that’s on 
it?” 

wt tg 


“Well, do you 
think that charm 
was ever in 
Babylon ?” 

“Tt’s quite 
possible,” the 
learned gentle- 
man replied. 

The others ! 
looked at each 
other ; but it was 


Jane who spoke. 
*** BABYLON HAS FALLEN, HE 


“Were the ANSWERED. 
Babylon people 
savages? Were they always fighting and 


throwing things about?” For she had read 
the thoughts of the others by the unerring 
light of her own fears. 

“The Babylonians were certainly more 
gentle than the Assyrians,” said the learned 
gentleman. “And they were not savages by 
any means. A very high level of culture” 
—he looked doubtfully at his audience, and 
went on—“ I mean that they made beautiful 
statues and jewellery and built splendid 
palaces. And they were very learned—they 
had glorious libraries and high towers for the 
purpose of astrological and astronomical 
observation.” 

“Er?” said Robert. 

“T mean for—star-gazing and fortune- 
telling,” said the learned gentleman ; “and 
there were temples and beautiful hanging 
gardens y 
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“T’ll go to Babylon, if you like,” said Jane, 
abruptly, and the others hastened to say 
“Done!” before she should have time to 
change her mind. 

“ Ah,” said the learned gentleman, smil- 
ing rather sadly, 
“one can go so 
far in dreams 
when one is 
young.” He 
sighed again, and 
then adding, with 
a laboured brisk- 
ness, “I hope 
you'll have a—a 
—jolly game,” he 
went into his room and 
shut the door. 

“ He said ‘jolly’ as if it 
was a foreign language,” 
said Cyril. ‘Come on— 
let’s get the psammead and 
go now. I think Babylon 
seems a most frightfully jolly 
place to go to.” 

So they woke the psam 
mead and put it in its bass- 
bag with the waterproof 
sheet in case of inclement 
weather in Babylon. It 
was very cross, but it said 
it would as soon go to 
Babylon as anywhere else. 
“The sand is good there- 
abouts,” it added. 

Then Jane held up the charm and Cyril 
said :— 

“We want to go to Babylon to look for 
the part of you that was lost. Will you 
please let us go there through you ?” 

“ Please put us down just outside,” said 
Jane, hastily, “and then if we don’t like it 
we needn't go inside !” 

“Don’t be all day,” said the psammead. 

So Anthea hastily uttered the word of 
power without which the charm could do 
nothing. 

“ Ur—hekan—selcheh !” she said, softly ; 
and as she spoke the charm grew into an 
arch so tall that the top of it was close 
against the bedroom ceiling. Outside the 
arch was the bedroom painted chest of 
drawers and the Kidderminster carpet, and 
the washhand-stand with the riveted willow- 
pattern jug, and the faded window curtains, 
and the dull light of indoors on a wet day. 
Through the arch showed the gleam of soft 
green leaves and white blossoms. They 
stepped forward quite happily. Even Jane 
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felt that this did not look like lions, and her 
hand hardly trembled at all as she held the 
charm for the others to go through and, 
last, slipped through herself, and hung the 
charm, now grown small again, once more 
round her neck. 

The children found themselves under a 
white-blossomed, green-leafed fruit tree, in 
what seemed to be an orchard of such trees, 
all white-flowered and green-foliaged. Among 
the long green grass under their feet grew 
crocuses and lilies and strange blue flowers. 
In the branches overhead thrushes and black- 
birds were singing, and the coo of a pigeon 
came softly to them in the green quietness of 
the orchard. 

“Oh, how quite too perfectly lovely !” cried 
Anthea. “Why, it’s like home—exactly—I 
mean England—only everything’s bluer, and 
whiter, and greener, and the flowers are 
bigger.” 

The boys owned that it certainly was fairly 
decent, and even Jane admitted that it was 
all very pretty. 

“I’m certain there’s nothing to be fright- 
ened of here,” said Anthea. 

“T don’t know,” said Jane. “I suppose 
the fruit trees go on just the same even when 
people are killing each other. I didn’t half 
like what the learned gentleman said about 
the hanging gardens. I suppose they have 


gardens on purpose to hang people in. I do 
hope this isn’t one.” 
“Of course it isn’t,” said Cyril; “the 


hanging gardens are just gardens hung up, 
Z think, on chains between houses, don’t 
you know, like trays. Come on—let’s get 
somewhere.” 

They began to walk through the cool 
grass ; as far as they could see was nothing 
but trees and trees and more trees. At the 
end of their orchard was another one, only 
separated from theirs by a little, still stream 
of clear water. They jumped this and went 
on. Cyril, who was fond of gardening— 
which meant that he liked to watch the 
gardener at work—was able to command the 
respect of the others by telling them the 
names of a good many trees. There were 
nut trees and almond trees, and apricots, and 
fig trees with their big, five-fingered leaves. 
And every now and then the children had to 
cross another brook. 

“It’s like between the squares in ‘ Through 
the Looking-Glass,’” said Anthea. 


At last they came to an orchard which was 
quite different from the others. 
low building in one corner. 

“These are vines,” said Cyril, superiorly, 


It had a 
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“and I know this is a vineyard. I shouldn’t 
wonder if there was a wine-press inside that 
place over there.” 

At last they got out of the orchards and on 
to a sort of road—very rough, and not at all 
like the roads you are used to. It had 
cypress trees and acacia trees along it, and a 
sort of hedge of tamarisks, like those you see 
on the road between Nice and Cannes, or 
near Littlehampton, if you’ve only been as 
far as that. 

And now in front of them they could see a 
great mass of buildings. There were scattered 
houses of wood and stone here and there 
among green orchards, and beyond these a 
great wall that shone red in the early morning 
sun. The wall was enormously high—more 
than half the height of St. Paul’s, and in the 
wall were set enormous gates that shone like 
gold as the rising sun beat on them. Each 
gate had a solid square tower on each side of 
it that stood out from the wall and rose 
above it. Beyond the wall were more towers 
and houses—gleaming with gold and bright 
colours. Away to the left ran the steel- 
blue swirl of a great river. And the children 
could see, through a gap in the trees, that the 
river flowed out from the town under a great 
arch in the wall. 

“Those feathery things along by the water 
are palms,” said Cyril. 

“Oh, yes—you know everything,” Robert 
replied. “What’s all that grey-green stuff 
you see away over there where it’s all flat and 
sandy ?” 

“ All right,” said Cyril, loftily ; “Z don’t 
want to tell you anything. I only thought 
you'd like to know a palm tree when you saw 
it again.” 

“Look!” cried Anthea, “they’re opening 
the gates.” And indeed the great gates swung 
back with a brazen clang, and instantly a little 
crowd of a dozen or more people came out 
and along the road towards them. 

The children with one accord crouched 
behind the tamarisk hedge. 

“T don’t like the sound of those gates,” 
said Jane. “Fancy being inside when they 
shut! You'd never get out.” 

“You’ve got an arch of your own to get out 
by,” the psammead put its head out of the 
basket to remind her.. “ Don’t behave so like 
a girl. If I were you I should just march 
right into the town and ask to see the King.” 

There was something at once simple and 
grand about this idea, and it pleased 
everyone. 

So when the workpeople had passed (they 
were workpeople, the children felt sure, 
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because they were 
dressed so plainly 
—just one long, 
blue shirt-thing, of 
blue or yellow) the 
four children 
marched boldly up 
to the brazen gate 
between the towers. 
The arch above the 
gate was quite a 
tunnel, the walls 
were so thick. 

. “Courage,” said 
Cyril. “Step out. 
It’s no use trying 
to sneak past. Be 
bold.” 

Robert answered 
this appeal by un- 
expectedly bursting 
into “The British 
Grenadiers,” and to 
its quick step they 
approached the 
gates of Babylon. 
Some talk of Alexander 

And some of Hercules, 
Of Hector and Lysander, 

And such great names as these. 
But of all the gallant heroes—— 

This brought them to the 
threshold of the gate, and 
two men in bright armour ~ 
suddenly barred their way 
with crossed spears. 

“Who goes there?” they 
said. 

(I think I must have ex- 
plained to you before how it 
was that the children were 
always able to understand the language of 
any place they might happen to be in, and 
to be themselves understood. If not, I have 
no time to explain it now.) 

“We come from very far,” said Cyril, 
mechanically ; “from the empire where the 
sun never sets, and we want to see your King.” 

“ Tf it’s quite convenient,” amended Anthea. 

“The King—-may he live for ever ! ”—-said 
the gatekeeper, “is away at the wars. Where 
on earth have you come from not to know 
that ?” 

“The Queen, then,” said Anthea, hurriedly, 
and not taking any notice of the question as 
to where they had come from. 

“The Queen,” said the gatekeeper—“ may 
she live for ever!—gives audience to-day 
three hours after sun-rising.” 
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d “IN FRONT OF THEM THEY 
COULD SEE A GREAT MASS OF 
Oy BUILDINGS.” 


“ But what are we to do till the end of the 
three hours ?” asked Cyril. 

The gatekeeper seemed neither to know 
nor care. He appeared less interested in 
them than they could have thought possible. 
But the man who had crossed spears with him 
to bar the children’s way was more human. 

“Let them go in and look about them,’ 
he said. “I'll wager my best sword they’ve 
never seen anything to come near our little 
—village.” -He said it in the tone people 
use when they call the Atlantic Ocean the 
herring-pond. 


’ 
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The gatekeeper hesitated. 

“ They're only children, after all,” said the 
other, who had children of his own. “ Let 
me off for a few minutes, captain, and I'll 
take them to my place and see if my good 
woman can’t fit them up in something 
a little less outlandish than their present 
rig. Then they can have a look round 
without being mobbed. May I go?” 
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was all so different from anything you have 
ever seen. For one thing all the houses 
were dazzlingly bright, and many of them 
covered with pictures. Some had great 
creatures carved 
in stone at each 
side of the door. 
Then the people 
—there were no 
black frock-coats 












“Oh, yes, if you like,” said the May 
captain ; “but don’t be all day.” Sys and tall hats, no 
The man led them through the fy. A Cb dingy coats and 
dark arch into the town. And it Sei PAN . YH, shirts of good, 
was very different to London. ov! d . useful, ugly stuffs 
For one thing, everything in “ warranted to 


London seems to be 
patched up out of odds 
and ends, but these 
houses seemed all to 
have been built by 
people who liked the 
same sort of things. Not 
that they were all alike, 
for though all were 
squarish they were of 
different sizes and 
decorated in all sorts 
of different ways—some 
with paintings in bright 
colours, some with black 
and silver designs. 
There were ter- 

races and gar- 

dens and _bal- 

conies, and open 

spaces with trees. 

Their guide took +=. — 
them to a little 
house in a back 
street, where a 
kind-faced 
woman sat spin- 
ning at the door 
of a very dark 






wear. Every- 
one’s clothes were 
bright and beauti 
ful with blue and 
scarlet and green 
and gold. 

The market 
was brighter than 
you would think 
anything could be. 
There were stalls 
for everything you 
could possibly want, 
and for a great many 
things that, if you 
wanted here and 
now, want would be 
your master. There 
were pineapples and 
peaches in_ heaps, 
and stalls of glass 
things and crockery, 
beautiful shapes and 
glorious colours ; 
there were stalls for 
necklaces and 
clasps and bracelets 
G . and_ brooches, for 
y : woven stuffs and furs 
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room. CS. ay  DAFL§ + and embroidered linen. The 

“Here,” he OE Be PN AD W children had never seen half so 
said, “just lend \ on tiene Wh 1 905 many beautiful things together 
these children a Sig even at Liberty’s. 
mantle each, so ~SA, PX It seemed no time at all before 
that they can go oF NaS the woman said :— 
about and SCG “suey arreuacued Tue GATES OF BABYLON.” “Tt’s not far from noon now. 
the place till the We ought to be getting on towards 
Queen’s audience begins. You leave that the palace. It’s as well to be early.” 


wool for a bit and show them round if you 
like; I must be off now.” The woman 


did as she was told, and the four children 
wrapped in fringed mantles went with her 
all about the town, and oh, how I wish I 
had time to tell you all that they saw! It 


So they went to the palace, and when 
they got there it was more splendid than 
anything they had seen yet. 

For it was glowing with colours, and with 
gold and silver and black and white, like 
some magnificent embroidery. Flight after 
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flight of broad marble steps led up to it, take me home with you, won't you? And 
and at the edges of the stairs stood great let me play with your little girls till the others 
images, twenty times as big as a man— have done with the Queen ?” 
images of men with wings like chain armour “Surely I will, little heart!” said the 
and hawks’ heads, and winged men with the woman. And then Anthea hurriedly stroked 
heads of dogs, and there were the statues of the psammead and embraced Jane, who took 
great kings. the woman’s hand and trotted contentedly 
Between the flights of steps were terraces away with the sand-fairy’s ‘bag under the 
where fountains played; and the Queen’s other arm. 
guard in white and scarlet, and armour that The others stood looking after her till she, 
shone like gold, stood by twos lining the way the woman, and the basket were lost in the 
up the stairs, and a great body of them was many-coloured crowd. Then Anthea turned 
massed by the vast door of the palace itself, once more to the palace’s magnificent door- 
where it stood glittering like an impossibly way and said :— 


radiant peacock in the noonday sun. “‘Let’s ask the porter to take care of our 
All sorts of people were passing up the Babylonian overcoats.” 
steps to seek audience of the Queen: ladies So they took off the garments that the 


in richly-embroidered dresses with fringy woman had lent them and stood amid the 
flounces, poor folks in plain and simple jostling petitioners of the Queen—in their 
clothes, dandies with beards oiled and 


curled. ; \ Ny Aqull! 
And Cyril, Robert, Anthea, and AWA (ul iy » 
Jane went with the crowd. . Wr \\ \ Hl fi 














At the gate of the palace the 
psammead put one eye cautiously 
out of the basket and whispered :— 

“T can’t be bothered with queens. 
I'll go home with this good lady. I’m 
sure she'll get me some sand if you , 
ask her to.” te WY 

“Oh, don’t leave us!” said Jane. “=~ 
The woman was giving some last = 
instructions in Court etiquette to — 
Anthea and did not hear Jane. 

“Don’t be a little muff,” said the 
psammead, quite fiercely. “It’s not 
a bit of good your having a charm. 

You nevér use it. If you want me 
you’ve only got to say the name of 
power and ask the charm to bring 


me to you.” P 
“T’d rather go with you,” said Jane, — mt 
and it was the most surprising thing . oO 4 >) Py Wl 
she had ever said in her life. Every- © a ew, mY Mi 
one opened its mouth without think- a - i 


ing of manners, and Anthea, who 
was peeping into the psammead’s 
basket, saw that its mouth opened wider than 
anybody’s. 

“You needn’t garp like that,” Jane went 
on. “I’m not going to be bothered with 
queens any more than 7¢ is. And I know, 
wherever it is, it'll take jolly good care that 
it’s safe.” 

“She’s right there,” said everyone, for 
they had observed that the psammead had a 
way of knowing. which side its bread was 


buttered. ie aia 


Jane turned to the woman and said, “You'll “THE OTHERS STOOD LOOKING AFTER HER.” 
Vol. xxx.—30. 
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own English frocks and coats and hats and 
boots. 

“We want to see the Queen,” said Cyril ; 
“we come from the far empire where the 
sun never sets !” 

A murmur of surprise and a thrill of ex- 
citement ran through the crowd. The door- 
porter spoke to a black man—he spoke to 
someone else. There was a_ whispering, 
waiting pause. Then a big man with a 













cleanly-shaven face SS 


beckoned them from 
the top of a flight of 
red marble steps. 

They went up, the 
boots of Robert clatter- 
ing more than usual because he was so 
nervous. A door swung open, a curtain was 
drawn back. <A double line of bowing forms 
in gorgeous raiment formed a lane that led 
to the steps of the throne—and as the 
children advanced hurried!y there came from 
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“THREE CHILDREN FROM THE LAND WHERE THE SUN 
NEVER SETS.” 


the throne a voice very sweet and very 
kind :— 

“ Three children—from the land where the 
sun never sets! Let them draw hither with- 
out fear.” 

In another moment they were kneeling at 
the throne’s foot, saying, ““Oh, Queen, live 
for ever!” exactly as the woman had taught 
them. And a splendid dream-lady, all gold 
and silver and jewels and snowy drift of veils, 

was raising Anthea and saying :— 

“Don’t be frightened. I really am 

so glad you came! The land where the 

sun never sets! I am delighted to see 

you. I was getting quite too dreadfully 
bored for anything !” 

And behind Anthea the kneeling Cyril 
whispered in the ear of the respectful 
Robert :— 

** Bobs —don’t 
say anything to 
Panther. It’s 
no use upsetting 
her—but we 
didn’t ask for 
Jane’s address 
—and the psam- 
mead’s with 
her.” 

“Well,” whis- 
pered Robert, 
“the charm can 
bring them to us 
at any moment. 
Jt said so.” 

“OR, yes, 
whispered Cyril, 
in miserable 
derision, “we're 
all right, of 
course. So we 
are! Oh, yes; if 
we'd only gof the 
charm.” 

Then Robert 
saw, and he mur- 
mured, “Crikey!” at the foot of the throne 
of Babylon, while Cyril hoarsely whispered 
the plain English fact :— 

“ Jane’s got the charm round her neck, you 
silly cuckoo !” 


” 


“ Crikey !” repeated Robert. 
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(Zo be continued.) 
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MADGE LESSING. 
GEORGE GROSSMITH, JUN. 








BEN DAVIES. CONNIE EDISS. 
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SIDNEY JONES. GABRIELLE RAY. 


“BLINDFOLD PIGS. 


Our readers will remember a previous article on ‘‘ Blindfold Pigs”—¥v.e., pigs drawn while the eyes of 

the artists are blindfolded —to which many of the best-known people of the day contributed their attempts. 

The above are reproduced from a private album, and represent the achievements of some very well- 
known people, mostly stage favourites. 








Curiostties. 


Copyright, 1905, by George Newnes, Limited. 


[ We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


NATURE'S HOUSE. 

** Situated in the grounds adjacent to the United 
States Department of Agriculture may be seen the 
section of a Californian redwood tree which has been 
converted into a house. This curious dwelling is 
provided with windows, a stairway, and, of course, a 
door, and is an object of much interest to visitors.” 
Mr. A. M. Stephen, 132, Sabine Road, Lavender 
Hill, S.W. 








DORMOUSE. 

** My illustration shows a dormouse which I found 
in my garden last winter, coiled up inside a nest which 
it had constructed for itself in the interior of a large 


THE SNORING 


heap of straw. Emulating the example of its more 
formidable cousin, the bear, this quaint little animal 
spends some six months of the year wrapped in a 


profound sleep. Motionless—save for the rhythmical 
heaving of the furry body as it draws its deep, long 
breaths—the sleeper is by no means silent, inasmuch 
as its wee nostrils emit a terrific snoring, which can 
even be heard across a fair-sized room. The speci- 
men here depicted included a small but shrill note 
in its somnolent wheeze, and the noise which it pro- 
duced by this means was really tremendous, con- 
sidering the diminutive size of the animal. Cold to 
the touch, and apparently lifeless, the little yellow 
body might, to all intents and purposes, be that of a 
cold-blooded animal; and it has even been rolled 
about the room without attempting to uncurl its 
tightly-folded form or evincing the faintest signs of 
returning animation. Naught but the voice of 
summer—barring such artificial methods as exposure 
to a hot fire—will open again the great, pathetic eyes, 
for all the world like a couple of black boot-buttons, 
or rouse into being the active life which lies dormant 
within the sluggish limbs.”—Mr. H. W. Shepheard- 
Walwyn, F.Z.S., F.E.S., etc., Dalwhinnie, Kenley. 
BROBDINGNAGIAN TROUSERS. 

** You will see from my photograph that two young 
men can easily wear this extraordinarily large pair 
of trousers, which a Newbury tradesman made for a 
customer in South Africa.”—Mr. HI. R. Small, 
4, Salisbury Terrace, Craven Road, Newbury. 
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CURIOSITIES. 





AN IRON FISH. 

** One of the most important tributaries of the River Spey is 
the Dulnain, a stream which rises in the Monadhliaths (grey, 
misty mountains), and after a brawling course of rather less than 
fifty miles falls into it about half a mile below the hamlet of 
Dulnain Bridge, near Grantown. A short distance above the 
village, where the river runs below high, wooded banks, the 
eye is attracted by a life-sized iron fish apparently in the act 
of jumping over the biggest boulder in the stream. This, it 
appears, was placed in its present position by a villager about 
six years ago, and though now and again buried in the turmoil 
of the waters when the river is in flood it has hitherto kept its 
position, and every year is treated to a fresh coat of paint by 
its maker, who lives in a cottage hard by, and whose only reason 
for placing it there is that ‘ he always liked looking at fish.’?”— 
A Contributor. — 

THE CENTRE OF POPULATION OF THE U.S.A. 

**T send you a photograph of the exact centre of population 
of the United States, as determined by the U.S. census of Igoo. 
Starting at the beginning of the last century a few miles from 
the city of Baltimore, Maryland, it has travelled steadily west- 
ward until it was 
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exact spot having been located by 
the Government about November, 
1901. As you will notice, the very 
aged and decrepit white mule is 
contentedly licking salt off the 
wooden block which marks the 
exact centre at present. It is the 
intention of the town of Colum- 
bus, however, to erect a suitable 
monument on the spot as soon as 
possible.” — Mr. B. E. Johnson, 
Columbus, Indiana. ' 


AN AUTOGRAPH EGG. 


“*T send you the photograph of an 
extraordinary egg. Upon examina- 
tion it will be found that the letter 
‘D’ appears in relief on the shell. 
The most curious thing about it, 
however, is that the hen that laid 
the egg is the property ofa Mr. E. T. 
Dunn. I venture to say that there is 
probably no other man in the whole 
wide world who possesses an egg with 
the initial of his name thus marvel- 
lously impressed upon it.”—Mr. G. 
M. Borg, Photographer, Warren, Pa. 








about eighteen miles 
from this city in 1890, 
and is now located 
about five miles south- 
east of this place. Of 
course, in late years, 
as the country has 
become more setfled, 
the population centre 
does not journey west- 
ward at the rate it,did 
thirty or forty years 
ago ; but as thefe is 
a continual increase of 
population in every 
American: State, with 
the exception of Ne- 
vada alone, it is still 
going towards the 
Pacific Ocean. The 
photograph was taken 
by a friend of mine 
some time since, the 























A TRAM-TICKET PICTURE. 

**I send you a photograph, taken by Charles 
lr. Knapp, Bristol, of a plate covered with Bristol 
tram tickets. The picture in the centre is a view 
of the famous Clifton Bridge in four colours.”— Mr. 
A. J. Southcott, 149, Fishponds Road, Eastville. 


THE PRINTERS’ ROBIN. 

**A pair of robins built their nest among, some 
monotype spools on a shelf in the stereotype foindry 
at the Phonetic Institute, Bath. The shelf was orily 
four feet above a work-bench, and here they hatched 
out their young, taking advantage of the windows, 
which were opened for them by the compositots. 
About three days after hatching the dead body of the 
hen was found in the room, presumably killed by a 





cat, since when the male bird, aided by the friendly 
compositors, who provided tit-bits, has been most 
assiduous in bringing up the six young ones, which, 
when ‘the photograph was taken, were about ten days 
old. The old bird is exceedingly tame, frequently 
perching on the tables and frames in the composing- 
room in close proximity to the men. When requested 
to, it most obligingly returned to the nest to pose for 
its photograph.”—Mr. Chas. Darby, 18, Coronation 
Avenue, South Twerton, Bath. 





PIKE- FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 
**Herewith is a photo. of a pike, weighing two 
pounds nine ounces, which I caught on the end of a 
punt-pole. I was punting the other day when I felt 
my pole go into something soft. I took no notice, 
however, thinking it was mud, but immediately I 
came to draw the pole through the water I felt some- 





I then saw the fish and 
landed him safely in the punt, keeping the pole tight 
down on his head until he finished kicking and died. 
I suppose he had been asleep at the bottom of the 


thing wriggling on the end. 


river. The iron fork at the end of the pole struck 
him on the top of . 

his head in a dead 
line between his eyes 
and went through 
almost into his 
mouth.” — Mr. A. 
Gyde - Smith, Oak 
Croft, Boyne Hill, 
Maidenhead. 


GORDIAN KNOTS. 
**This is a photo- 
graph of two gourds 
that I successfully 
tied, to the wonder of 
all beholders. Every- 
one who has seen 
them has pronounced 
them quite a curio 
sity, as the gourd is 
very brittle and easily 
broken. If the largest 
gourd could be un- 
tied and straightened 
out it would be fifty- 
two inches long.” — 
Mr. Thos. Bell, 
Tellico, Tenn. 





CURIOSITIES. 
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“ENGLISH AS SHE IS 

**T send you the label taken from a bottle of borax purchased 
in Japan. It is a curious example of English as she is 
Japanesed.” —Britisher. 
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JUPITER PLUVIUS AT PLAY. 

“The Island of Jamaica just now is attracting considerable 
attention in the United States by reason of the enormous quan- 
tities of oranges, bananas, pineapples, and other fruit with which 
Uncle Sam is being Lombarded, 
to the dismay of the Californian 
fruit-growers. Lying, as. the.island 
does, considerably to the westward 
of the path of the ordinary West 
Indian hurricanes, which periddi- 
cally devastate many of the less 
favoured members of the Carib- 
bean group, it escapes the brunt 
of these gales, but occasionally 
comes in for the tail-end of a blow. 
The results of such may be seen 
in the accompanying photograph, 
which graphically portrays the 
havoc wrought by some ten inches 
of rain which fell in twenty-four 
hours on one of the main roads 
near Kingston, the capital of 
Jamaica, on the 28th of October 
last, one inch falling in five 
minutes. The road in question 
is one of the many very fine 
roads for which the island is 
justly famed, and which are the 
admiration of American tourists, 
who find their way thither 
in considerable numbers during 
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the winter months.”—Mr. E. Nuttall, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


PRESS-GANG DAYS. 

*“*TIere is a photograph which I took 
of an old custom that is kept up in Totnes 
(Devon). You will notice the wooden 
model of a hand with a white glove drawn 
over it. Twice a year it is strapped to 
the lamp-post on the eve of the horse-fair 
day, which occurs once in May and once 
in October. In days gone by it meant to 
show that the press-gang did not have any 
power that day, so that the townspeople 
should be able to attend the fair with- 
out the fear of the press-gang presenting 


f 





itself and pressing a number of them into 
the Navy.”—Mr. Reginald P. Boughey, 
Daréna, Bellevue Road, Ventnor. 
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AND VICE VERSA, 


AT VERY REDUCED RATES. 
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Takes this Opportunity of returning her sincere thanks for the liberal enconragement she 
pers, Senders, and Receivers of 

Goods, that her WAGGONS leave her WAREHOUSE, FURNIVAL-STREET, 
Sheffield, EVERY AFTERNOON, to meet the Thorne and Goole Steam Packets, by 
he Wag; 
turn of the above Packets, and Goods forwarded by them are delivere 


has received in the Business,and begs to inform the Shi 


whieh Packets Goods are immediately forwarded to Hull! 


next Morning, certain 


LOCOMOTION IN THE OLD DAYS. 

‘**Here is a page advertisement from the ‘ History, 
Gazetteer, and Directory of the West Riding of York- 
shire,’ published August 14th, 1837. Notice the pride 
with which it is announced: ‘To Hull in 24 hours 
and less,’ z.e. from Sheffield—now the journey can 
be accomplished in two hours and less—‘and to 
London in three ov four days.” I wonder how much 
and what depended on that little word ‘or’? The 
10.35 out of Sheffield does the journey now in three 
hours and twenty-five minutes, and I should think 
does not vary more than three or four minutes a 
week. The team and cover of the waggon with 
the supplementary ‘ pack-horse’ are alike worthy of 
notice, as is also the funnel of the steam packet.” 
Mr. Alfred Scott, 53, Fulham Park Gardens, S.W. 


A HINT FOR HARVESTERS. 
‘* My photograph is that of a field of Norwegian 
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BY WAGGON & STEAM PACKET, 
TO HULL IN 24 HOURS AND LESS, 
And to London in Three or Four Days, AN 
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corn that has just been cut, 


corn being ingeniously 
fastened to posts five or six 
feet high, where it remains 
until dry.”—Mr. A. Good- 
man, 79, Cambridge Road, 
Hammersmith, W 


INGENIOUS MOUSE- 
TRAP. 

**T send you a photograph 
of a novel mouse-trap used 
by us here in camp, where 
we have had a plague of mice. 
The camp is out in the bush 
and the mice are- swarming 
through the whole district. 
The trap consists of an 
ordinary vinegar-bottle rolled 
in a piece of sacking. 
The bait is tied to the 
end of the bottle, and the mice 
crawl down the neck and 
push each other off into the 
water below. The corpses on 
the newspaper represent the 
catch of one night (three 
hundred and _ twenty-seven). 
The trap has been set (up to 
the time of writing) twenty- 


ms wait the re- five nights, and the total 
in Sheffield the number of mice caught is 
six thousand one hundred 





and — Mr. 


seventy-eight.” 
Assistant Surveyor, Survey Camp, Mayall Creek. 


Kenneth J. Young, 














*““*GET OOT MA SHOP!’ ROARED PETER BROWN.” 
(See page 248.) 





